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THE INDIAN 


ANTIQUARY:, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


VOLUME XXVIII. — 1899. 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA. 
BY REV. J. E. ABBOTT, B.A. 


N Volume XIV. of this Journal, page 319, Dr. Burgess calls attention to the importance of 
scholars preparing geographical lists from the Itihdsas, Purdnas, Késhas, and other 
available sources of information, as a means to the better elucidation of the Ancient 


Geography of India. 


Following this suggestion Dr, J. ¥. Fleet prepared a list of geographical 


names found in the Brikat-Samhitd, aud published it in this Journal, Vol. XXII. page 169. 


I now give a list of geographical names found in the Bhéigavata Puréna., 


are to the Bombay Edition. 


Abhira, a country and people, I. 10, 35; 
II. 4, 18. 

Ajanibha; == commentary says Bharatavar- 
sha, XI, 2, 24. 

Alaka, a city on Bhateshagiri, IV. 6, 28. 

Alakananda, a river flowing by Alaké, a name 
for the Ganga, IV. 6, 24; XI. 29, 42. 

Ambashtha; a country, X. 83, 28. 

Anartta, or Anarta, a country = Dwarak&deéa, 
com., I. 10, 85; I, 11, 1; TX. 3, 28; 
xX. 52,15; X. 58,6; X. 67,4; X. 71, 21; 
X. 82,13; X. 86, 20. 

Anarttapuri, a city, the capital of Anartta, = 
Dwiraka, I. 14, 25. 

Andhas ; a river, V. 19, 18, 

Andhaka; a people, I, 11, 11; I. 14, 25; 
IJ. 4,20; Til. 3, 25; XK. 1, 69; X, 45, 15; 
XK. 80, 11; X. 80, 16 ; X, 83, 5; XT. 80, 18. 

Andhra, a people, II. 4, 18; IX. 20, 30; 
IX. 23, 5. 

Aiiga ; a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Animishakshetra, a kshetra, called in com. 
Vaisgnavakshetra, I. 1, 4. 

Arbuda; a country, XI. 30, 18. 

Arha, a country, I. 11, 11; I. 14, 25. 

Arna, a country, X. 86, 20, 

AryA, a river, X. 79, 20. 


The references 


Aryavarta, a country between the Vindhyaand 
the Himalaya mountains, IX. 6, 5 ; TX. 16, 22. 

Asikni; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Avanti, a city, X. 45, 31; X. 58,30; XI. 
23,6; XI. 23, 31. 

Avartana; a subdivision of Jambudvipa, V. 
19, 80. 

Avatoda; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Ayodhya; acity, IX. 8, 19. 


Badari, a sacred place, IIT. 4, 4; Badarik&éram, 
VII. 11, 6; containing Narfiyanaérama, IX. 
83, 36; XI. 29, 41; Badarydsrama, III. 4, 
21; ILI. 14, 32 ; X. 52, 4. 

Balhika, a people, X. 82, 26. 

Barbara, a people, [X. 8, 5. 

Barhishmati, acity in Brahmévarta, IIT. 22, 
29; IIT. 22, 32. 

Bhadraiva, a continent, I. 16, 13. 

Bharata, a country, I. 16, 13; Bharatavarsha, 
III. 1, 20; X. 87, 6. 

Bhimarathi, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 12. 

Bhogavati, a mythical city, I. 11, 31. 

Bhoja, a country and people, I. 11,11; I. 14, 
25; 1II. 1, 29; ILI. 2, 25; Bhojaraja, III. 2, 
30; X. 85,38; IT. 3,25; X.1, 35; X. 4, 
69; X. 80, 11; X, 82, 29; XT. 30, 18, 
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Bhojakata, a city, X. 54, 52; X. 61, 19; X. 6l, 
26; X. 61, 40. 

Bhrigukachchha, a city on the north bank of 
the Narmada, VIII. 18, 21. 

Bhitegagiri, a mountain = Kailas, surrounded 
by the river Nandé = Ganga, IV. 6, 22. 

Bindusaras, a wide expanse of water formed 
by the Sarasvati, III. 21, 35; II. 21, 39 ; 
Bindusara, III. 25, 5; VIE. 14, 31; X. 78, 19. 

Brahmanadi, a river = Sarasvati, IX. 16, 23. 

Brabmatirtha, a tirtha, X. 78, 19. 

Brhmiavarta, a country, I. 10, 84; 1.17, 38; 
ILI. 21, 25; Brahmavartta, III, 22, 28; said 
to be between the Sarasvati and Drisha- 
dvatt, IV. 19, 1; V. 4, 10; V. 4, 19; 
V. 5, 28. 

Brihadvana, a forest near Gokula, X. 5, 26; 
X. 7, 33. 





Chakra, a féirtha between Brahmatirtha and 


where Sarasvati flows to the Hast, X. 78, 19. | 


Chakranadt, a river (= Gandaki, Com.), V. 
7, 10. 

Champiipuri, a city, IX. 8, 1. 

Chandrabhag4, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Chandrasukla, a dv’pa, a subdivision of Jam- 
budvipa, V. 19, 80. 

Chandravasa, a river, IV. 28, 35; Chandra- 
vasi, V. 19, 18. 

Charmanvati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Chedi, a country, 1. 10, 19; VIL. 1, 18; 
IX. 22, 6; IX. 24,2; X. 52,17; X. 538, 14; 
X. 74, 89; X. 88, 23; XI. 12, 39; Chaidya, 
name of a king, X. 52,17; X. 52, 25. 

Chitrakiita, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 


Dadhimandoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 

Dakshinapatha, the region of the south, i. ¢., 
south of the Narmada, IX. 2, 41, 

Dandaka, a country, X. 79, 20. 

Dasa, a fisherman tribe, IX. 22, 20. 

Dasirha, a country and people, I. 11, 11: 
I, 14, 25; Daéirha, a people, III. 1, 29; 
X, 45,15; X. 47, 44; K. 78, 89; XT, 30, 18. 

Devagiri, a mountain, V, 19, 16. 

Dhanvan, a country (said to be little watered) 
near Maru, I. 10, 35; IX. 4, 29; X, 86, 20. 

Dravida, a country, IV. 28, 30; VIII. 4, 7; 
VIII, 24,13; TX. 1,2; X. 79, 18; XT. 5, 39. 

Drishadvati, a river, V. 19,18; X, 71, 22, 

Drona, &@ mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Dvaipay ani, a river, X. 79, 20, 
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Dviravati, a city in Dvaraka, I. 12, 36; 
Dvirvati, III. 3, 19; X. 59, 36; X. 69,38; 
X. 76,8; K. 77,7; X. 79,29; X. 80, 11; 
X, 82,1; KX. 84, 70; X. 85, 59; X. 86, 59; 
X. 89,22; XI.2,1; XI. 6, 338; XI. 30,1; 
Dvarvati, XI. 30,5; XI. 30,46; XII. 12, 60. 

Dvaraka, a city, I. 11, 24; I. 11, 25;1.14,1; 
J.14,6; X. 52,5; X. 52, 27; X. 54, 60; 
X. 55, 89; X. 56,4; KX. 56, 35; X. 57, 27; 
X. 57, 29; X. 57, 80; X. 58, 28; X. 58, 55; 
X. 62, 22; X. 66, 8-4; K. 66, 238; X. 66, 34; 
X. 80, 15; X. 85, 28; X. 86,3; X. 90,1, 
XI. 6, 4; XI. 30, 47; XI. 31, 15. 

Dyudhuni, a river, 7. e., Ganga, ITI. 28, 39, 

Dyunadi, ariver, i.e., Ganga, III. 5,1; X. 75, 8. 


Gajasivhaya, a city, 7. e., Hastinipura, I. 3,6; 
I. 8, 45 ; IV. 31, 30; X. 57,8; Gajavhaya, 
I. 9, 48; I 15, 88; I.17, 44; III. 3, 17, 
IX. 22, 40; X. 49, 82; X. 68, 16; X. 68, 
41; X. 75, 89. 

Gandaki, a river, X. 79, 11. 

Gandhamadana, a mountain, IV. J, 58; Brah- 
ma descended upon it, V.1, 8; X. 52, 8. 
Ganga, a river, I. 3, 43; I. 4, 10; 1. 8, 1; 

I. 13, 82; E. 16, 8; I. 18,3; IV. 2, 35; 
IV. 21, 11; VIII. 4, 23; IX. 8,29; 1x, 9, 9; 
TX. 15, 3; IX. 20, 25; IX. 23,13; x, 68, 
42-54; X. 75,19; X. 78, 20. 

Gangiidvira, a country, VI. 2, 39. 

Gaya, a city, kshetra, X. 79, 11. 

Gayasiras, a kshetra, VII. 14, 80. 

Ghritoda, one of the seyen mythical seas, 
V. 1, 33, 

Godavari, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Gokimukha, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Gokarna, a kshetra, X. 79, 19. 

Gokula, a village on the Jamnd, X. 2 7- 
XK. 5, 82. 2 

Gémati, a river, V. 19, 18; &. 79, 11. 


Govardhana, a mountain, V. 19, 16 ;X. 1], 36- 
X. 13, 29. a 


Haihaya, a people, IX. 8, 5; IX. 15, 14; des- 
troyed by Parsharim, IX. 15,17; name of 
their king, IX. 15, 32; xX, 78, 20. 

Hastinapura, I. 10,7; I, 13, 1; founded by 
Hasti, IX. 21,20; X. 49,1 ; X. 68, 15, 

Himalaya, a mountain, I. 13, 29. 

Himavat, a mountain, I. 13, 50. 


Hina, a people, II, 4, 18: Ir. “, 46° 
20, 30. es a 
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Ikshumati, a river in Kurukshetra, V. 10, 1, 
Ikshurasoda, a mythical sea, V. 1, 33. 
Indrakila, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 
Indraprastha, a city, X. 58, 1; X. 58, 12; 
X. 73, 33; X. 77, 6; XI. 80, 48; XI. 31, 25. 


Jambidvipa, I. 12, 5; V. 2, 1; V. 19, 29; 
V. 20,2; Jambn, VY. ], 82. 


Kaikaya, a people, X. 71, 29; X. 74, 41; IL. 
7,85; X, 82, 138. 

Kakubha, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kalaijara, a mountain, V. 8, 30. 

Kalapagrama, a city, IX. 12,6; IX. 22,17; 
X. 87, 7. 

Kalindi, a viver = Yamuna, III. 4, 36; IV. 
8,48; VI. 16,16; VIII. 4, 28; IX. 4, 30; 
IX. 4, 37; X. 58, 22. 

Kalifiga, a country and its people, IX. 23, 5; 
Kaliiga, X. 61, 29, 37. 

Kamagiri, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kamakoshni, a city, X. 79, 14, 

Kamboja, a country, II. 7, 35; X. 75, 12; 
xX. 82, 13. 

Kanchi, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Kafka, a people, II. 4, 18; IX. 20, 30; 
x. 86, 20, 

Kanyakubja, a country, VI. 1, 21. 

Karnataka, a country, V. 6, 7. 

Karisha, a country, X. 66,1; IX. 2, 16; 
Kardsha, X. 78, 4. 

Kad, a city, IX. 22, 23; X.57, 32; X. 66, 10; 
X. 66,26 ; X. 82, 25 ; XK. 84, 65 ; XI. 13, 17. 

Kaugambi, a city, IX. 22, 40. 

Kauéikt, a river, I. 18, 836; V.19,18; IX. 15, 
12; X. 79, 9. 

Kaveri, a river, V. 19, 18; VI. 18, 12; 
X. 79,14; XI. 5, 40. 

Kekaya, atribe, X. 2,3; X. 75, 12; X. 84, 55 ; 
xX. 86, 20. 

Kerala, a country, X. 79,19; X. 82, 13, 

Ketumala, a dvipa, I. 16, 10. 

Khindava, a forest, X. 58, 25; X. 71, 45; 
Khandavaprastha, X. 73, 32. 

Khasa, a people, a low tribe, II. 4,18; Kaéga, 
IX. 20, 30. 

Kimpurusha, a dvipa, I. 16, 18. 

Kirata, a people, II. 4,18; IX. 20, 30. 

Kollaka, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kofika, a country, V. 6,7; V. 6, 9. 

Koéala, a country, IX. 10, 29; IX. 11, 22; 
X. 2, 3; K. 58, 32, 34, 85; X. 58, 52; 


X. 75,12; Uttara Koshala, V. 19, 8; IX. 
10, 42; Kausalya, X. 82, 18; X. 84, 55; 
Kosala, X. 86, 20; XII. 12, 24. 

Krauiicha, a dvipa, V. 1, 32. 

Krishna, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Kritamila, a river, V. 19, 18; VIII. 24, 12; 
X. 79,16; XI. 5, 39. 

Ksharodadhi, VY. 20, 2. 

Kshiroda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33; 
VIII. 4, 18, 

Kundina, a city, X. 58, 7; X. 58,15; X, 53, 21; 
X. 54,20; X. 54, 52. 

Kukura, a country and people, I. 11,11; X. 
45,15; XI. 30, 18. 

Kulachala, a mountain. Com. says Meru, ITI. 
28, 39; in the country of the Péindyas. 
Com, says Malaya, VIII. 4, 8. 

Kunti, acountry, X. 82,13; X.86, 20 ; XI. 80, 18, 

Kuru, a people and country, I. 11, 9; II. 
7,385; X. 2,8; KX. 57, 1; K. 71, 29; &X. 
72, 5; X. 75, 12; X. 82,138; X. 838, 5; X. 
84,55; X. 86, 20. 

Kurujingala, a country, I, 10, 34; 1.16, 11; 
III. 1, 24; X. 86, 20. 

Kurukshetra, a district, I. 10, 84; ITI. 8, 12; 
VII. 14, 80; IX. 14, 33. 

Kuga, a dvipa, V. 1, 82. 

Kuéasthali, a city = Dvaraké, I. 10, 27; VII. 
14, 31; IX. 8, 28; X. 61, 40; X. 75, 29; 
X. 83, 36; XII. 12, 36. 

Kusavartta, a tértha, III. 20, 4. 

Kutaka, a country, V. 6,7; V. 6, 9. 

Kitaka, a mountain, V. 6, 7; V. 19, 16. 


Lankd = Ceylon, V. 19, 80; IX. 10, 16. 
Lavanodadhi, a mythical sea, V. 20, 2. 


Madhu, a city = Mathura, I. 10, 26; I. 11, 9; 
I. 14, 25; I. 16, 86; VIL. 14, 31; X. 
1,10; X. 45,15; X. 47, 21; X. 86, 20; 
XI. 30, 18. 

Madhuvana, a forest on the bank of the 
Yamuni, IV. 8, 42; IV. 8, 62; IX. 4, 30; 
IX. 11, 14; Madharvana, IV. 9, 1. 

Madra, a city, X. 82, 13; X. 82, 26. 

Magadha, a country, IX. 22, 45; X. 2, 2, 
X, 52, 14; X. 52,19; X. 73, 38; X. 83, 23, 

Mahinadi, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mahendra, a mountain, V.19, 16; VII. 14, 32; 
1X, 16, 26; X. 79, 12. 

MaAhishmati, a city, 1X. 15, 22; a city of the 
Haihaya, IX. 15, 26; IX. 16, 17; X. 79, 21. 
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Mainika, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Malaya, a mountain, I. 8,82; V.19,16; X. 
79,16; VI. 3, 85; VII. 14, 82; X. 90, 19. 

Mandakini, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mandaraharina, a dvipa, V. 19, 30. 

Mandara, a mountain, IV. 28, 24; VII. 3, 2; 
VII. 7, 2. 

Mangalaprastha, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Manipiira, a city, IX. 22, 32. 

Manutirtha, a tértha, X. 79, 21. 

Maru, a country = Marwad, I. 10, 35; X. 71, 
21, 

Marudhanvan, a country, VI. 8, 38. 

Marudvridha, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mathura, a city, I. 15, 389; IX. 11, 14; X. 
1, 27; K. 1, 28; K. 5, 19; X. 6, 31; X. 
47,68; X. 72, 81; X, 84, 69; XI. 380, 18; 
XII. 12, 84, 85, 60; Dakshina Mathura, X. 
79,15; Mathura, the people of Mathura, X. 
1, 27, 

Maisya, a country, I. 10, 34; If. 7, 35; IIL. 
1, 24; X. 71, 22; X. 74, 41; X. 82, 18; 
x. 86, 20. 

Meru, a mountain, V. 2, 23; IX. 1, 25; 
IX. 4, 60. 

Mithila, a city, IX. 13, 13; X. 57, 20; X. 
57, 24, 26; KX. 82, 26; X. 86,14; X, 86, 37; 
Maithila, X. 86, 16. 

Mlechchha, a people, JX. 16, 83; IX. 20,30; as 
living in the North, IX. 20, 80; IX. 28, 16. 


Naimiga, a country, I. 1, 4; ITI, 20, 7; X. 79, 
30; Naimisha, VII. 14, 81; X. 78, 20. 

Nanda, a river surrounding Bhitegagiri, IV, 
6, 24; VII. 14, 32; VIII. 4, 23. 

Nandigréma, IX. 10, 86. 

Narfyanasaras, junction of the Sindhu and the 
ocean, VJ. 5, 25. 

Nardyandérama, the same as Gangotri, VII. 
14, 32; TX. 8, 36; X. 87, 4; Naranarayan4s- 
rama, [X. 1, 31. 

Narmada, a river, V, 19, 18; VI. 10, 16; 
VIII. 18, 21, 

Nila, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Nirvindhya, a river, IV, 1, 18; V. 19, 18; 
X. 79, 20. 

Nishadha, a country, X, 2, 38, 


Pampa, a lake, VII, 14, 31; X. 79, 12. 

Panchajanya, a dvipa, V. 19, 80, 

Panchila, a country, IV. 27, 8, 9, 18; Lx, 21, 
#8, origin of the name ; X. 2,3; X, 71, 92, 


Panchala, I. 10, 34; X,. 86, 20 ; Panchalaka, 
a people, IX. 22, 3. 

Panchipsaras, a tirtha, X. 79, 18. 

Pandya, a country, IV. 28,29; a king, VIII. 
4, 7. 

Pariyatra, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Paundraka, belonging to the country Pundra, 
Il. 7, 84; XII. 12, 39; Pundra, IX. 23, 5. 

Payoshni, a river, V. 19,18; X. 79, 20. 

Payasvini, a river, V. 19,18; XI. 5, 39. 

Phalguna, a kshetra = Harapura or Kanyi- 
pora, VII. 14, 31; called Anantapura in 
Com., Philuguna, X. 79, 18. 

Pindiraka, a kshetra, XJ. 1, 11. 

Plaksha, a du‘pa, V. 1, 82; V. 20, 1, 2. 

Prabhasa, a sacred place, I. 15, 49; III, 1, 20; 
III. 3, 25; VII. 14, 81; X. 45, 36; on the 
sea-shore, X. 45, 88; X. 78,18; X. 79, 
9-21; X. 86, 2; XI. 6, 35; XI. 30, 6: 
XI. 80, 10. 

Pragjyotish, a country, XIT. 12, 38. 

Pratichi, a river, XI. 5, 40. 

Pratishthina, a city, [X. 1, 42. 

Pravarshana, a mountain, X. 52, 10. 

Pray aga, a kshetra, VII. 14, 80; X. 79, 10, 

Pulahigrama, a kshetra, = Harikshetra, com. 
VIT. 14, 30; X. 79, 10. 

Palinda, a people, II. 4, 18. 

Pulkasa, a people, II. 4, 18. 

Parafijana, a city, IV. 27, 16. 

Pushkara, a dvipa, V. 1, 82; @ tirtha, XII. 
12, 60. 

Pushpabhadri, a river, XII. 9, 10. 

Pushpavaha, a river, XII. 9, 30. 


Raivataka, a mountain, V. 19,16; X. 67, 8. 

Ramahrada, a lake, X. 84, 53, 

Ramanaka, a dupa, V. 19, 80. 

Reva, a river, V. 19,18 ; IX, 15, 20 ; X. 79, 21, 

Riksha, a mountain, IV. 1,17; V. 19, 16. 

Rishabha, 4 mountain in Dravida, V. 19 16; 
xX. 79, 15. 

Rishikulyé, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Rishyamfika, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Rodhasvati, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Babara, a low caste tribe, II. 7, 46. 

Sabastt, a city, IX. 6, 21. 

Sahya, a mountain, V. 19,16; VII, 13, 12, 
Saka, a people, IX. 8,5; IX. 20, 30, 

Sika, a dvipa, V. 1, 32. 

Sakraprastha, a city = Indraprastha, X, 71, 22, 
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Salmali, a dv#pa, V. 1, 32. 

Salva, a country (Salva, name of person, III. 
3,10), X. 2, 3; X. 52, 17,19; XII. 12, 39; 
Salva, X. 76, 2, 3. 

‘Sambhalagrima, a city, XII. 2, 18. 

Samyaprasa, a hermitage on the west bank of 
the Sarasvati, I. 7, 2. 

Simudrasetu = Ramesgwara, X. 79, 15. 

Satikhoddhara, a kshetra, XI. 30, 6. 

Saptagodavari, a river, X. 79, 12. 

Saptasrotas, region at the head of the Ganga, 
I. 13, 51. 

Saptavati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Sarasvata, a country, I. 10, 34. 

Sarasvati, a river, I. 8,15; 1.4, 27; 1. 2, 2; 
I, 16, 87; II. 9, 44; TID. 1, 21; III. 4, 3, 6; 
III, 21, 6, 88, 39; Il. 22, 27; IIL. 28, 25; 
III, 24, 9; II]. 33, 18; IV. 14, 36; IV. 
16, 24; Prachi Sarasvatt, IV. 19, 1; V. 19, 
18; VI. 8,40; VIII. 4, 23 ; IX. 4,22; in 
Kurukshetra, IX. 14, 33; IX. 16, 23; X. 
71,22; X. 78, 18,19; X. 89,1. 

Sarayd, a river, V. 19,18; TX, 8,17; X. 79, 
¥, 10. 

Sarkarivartta, a river, V. 19, 18. 

‘Satadri, a river, V. 19, 18, 

SAtvata, a people, E. 14, 25; IT. 4, 20; M1 1, 
29; XI, 30, 18. 

Saubha, a country, X. 76, 1. 

Sauvira, a country, I. 10, 35; IIT. 1, 24; 
V.10,1; X. 71, 21. 

Setu, a kshetra, VII. 14, 31. 

Niddhapada, a kshetra on the Saraswati, III 
33, 31. 


Sindhu, a river, V. 10,1; V.19, 18; VI. 5, 3; 3 


Saindhava, IX. 1, 23; X. 69, 35. 

Sirmhala, an island, V. 19, 30. 

Sona, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 11. 

Sonita, a city, X. 62, 4; X. 62, 238; X. 63,2 

Srinjaya, a people, II. 7, 835; X. 71, 29; X. 
72, 5; K. 74, 41; X%. 75,12; X. 82, 18; 
X. 84, 55. 


Sriranga, a city, X. 79, 14. 
Sriéaila, a mountain, V. 19, 16; X. 79, 138. 


Sudargana, a sacred tirtha, X. 78, 19. 
Snddhoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 
Suktiman, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Sumha, a country, IX. 28, 5. 

Sunanda, a river, VIII. 1, 8. 

Sura, a country, IIT. 1, 26. 

Suragiri, a mountain, V. 1, 30. 

Surasi, a river, V, 19, 18. 
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Sdrasena, a country, I. 10, 34; I. 15, 89; 
VI. 14, 10, 81; X. 1, 27, 69; XI. 30, 18. 

Surashtra, a country, ITI. 1, 26. 

Suroda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 

Sirpiraka, a city, X. 79, 20- 

Sushoma, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Svarnaprastha, a city, V. 19, 80. 

Svassarita == Ganga river, ITI. 4, 36. 

Svetadvipa, an island, VIII. 4, 18 ; X. 6, 24; 
X. 87, 10; XI. 15, 18. 

Syamantapanchaka, a province, IX. 16, 19; 
X. 82, 2, a kshetra. 


Talajafigha, a people, IX. 8, 5. 

Taémraperni, a river, IV. 28, 35; V.19, 18; 
X. 79,16; XI. 5, 39 

Tapi, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 20. 

Trigartaka, a country, X. 79, 19. 

Trikita, a mountain, V. 19,16; VIII. 2,1. 

Trisima, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Tritakipa, a holy place on the Sarasvati IIL, 
1, 22; Trita, X. 78, 19. 

Tungabhadra, a river, V. 18, 19. 


Usinara, a country, VII. 2, 28; VII. 2, 31; 
VII, 2, 38; X. 82, 18. 

Uttarakuru, country of ‘the Northern Kurus, 
and situated in the north of India, I. 16, 13. 

Uttarapatha, Northern India, IX. 2, 16. 


Vaihayast, a river, V. 19, 18, 

Vaiéalf, a city, IX. 2, 33; Vaisala, IX. 2, 36. 

Vaiga, a country, IX, 23, 5. 

Varinst = Kagi, a city, VET. 14, 31; X. 66, 
40-42 ; XIT. 12, 40. 

Varidhara, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Vatodaké, a river, IV. 28, 35. 


' Vedasmriti, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Vent, a river, V. 19,18; Vena, X. 79, 12. 

Vefika, a country, V. 6, 7, 9. 

Veiikata, a mountain, V. 19,16; Vetkatadzi, 
X. 79, 138. 

Venya, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vidarbha, a country, IV. 28, 28; EX. 20, 34; 
origin of the name, IX. 23,39; XK. 2, 8; 
X. 52, 21, 41; K. 53, 6; X. 58, 16, 36; X. 
82, 18; &. 84, 55, 

Videha, a country, X. 2,3; XM. 86, 14, 17, 21. 

Vinagana = Kurukshetra, X. 71, 21; X. 79, 
23; XI. 16, 6. 

Vindhya, a mountain range, V. 19, 16; ¥I. 
4, 20. 
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Vipasa, a river, X. 79, 11. Vraja = Gokula, a place, X. 2,7 ;X. 5, 138, 18. 
Visdla, ¢. e. Badarikagrama, IV. 12,16; XI. 
29,47; a tirtha, X. 78, 19. Yada, a people, X. 1, 69; X. 45, 15; X. 75, 12; 


Visarjana, a people, XI, 30, 18. X. 79, 23. 

Viéva, a river, V. 19, 18. Yadupuri, as Dvaraka, X. 1,11; as Mathura, 

Vitasta, a river, V. 19, 18. xX. 49, 30; X. 54,54; XI. 30, 47. 

Vrindavana, a place, X. 11, 28, 85, 86, 38; X. | Yamasvasri, the Yamuna river, IIT. 4, 27. 
92,29; X. 46,18; KX. 47, 48; X. 47, 61. Yamuna, a river, III. 1, 24; III. 2, 97. 

V ishni, a people, I. 11,11; I. 14, 25; ancestor IV. 2,35; IV. 8, 42; IV. 21,11; VI. 16, 14; 
of Krishna, II. 4, 20; III. 1, 29; III. 3, 25; IX. 2, 1; IX. 4, 42 ; IX. 6, 39; IX. 20, 25; 
origin of, IX. 28, 29,80; X.1, 11; X. 45, X. 58,16; X. 58,22; X. 78,19; Yamuna, 
15; X. 54,9; X. 80,11; X. 80, 16; XI. 30, the country along the Yamun§, I. 10, 33. 
18; XI. 31, 16; Uttara Vrishni, X. 1, 41. Yavana, a people, IT. 4, 18; II. 7, 84; IV. 

Vrishnipurt = Yadupuri, X. 54, 56. 72, 23; TX. 8,5; IX. 20, 80, 





ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 

BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo, A. Grierson, Ph.D., O.1.H., I.C.8. 
(Continued from Vol, XXVIL 9. 817.) 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVHES. 
212. Ist Declension (Masculine, a base). 


(1) Dissyllables Brae iny—+ or and ae —— an, lose as vowel of the final syllable 
in declension. a 9 ah shahar, a town, ry: shahras ; 98s pahar, a watch, a Period of 


three hours, ty pahras.® 
(2) ‘Words [of more than one syllable], whose last syllable containsa --_ ~, change 
oo 4/a of 
itto_a. EH. g. 555 kokur, a cock, wx kokaras; 3S kapur, cloth, iat kaparas ; Js, 
witul, a sweeper, wdialas. 
(3) Words in final 
(a) |!— 4 insert a euphonic’ h, 5 w, or cg y, the! + d being sometimes short. 
ened, and sometimes not; e. g., 
Pad 4 ‘ 
lat Asd, a proper name _,., PE © eed laf Asd-h-as 
Giy diénd, a sage eee ace cee cpaitys ddna-h-as 
ad ad 
Lia dunyd, the world ap eee was & dunya-h-~as 
/ 
30 daryd, ariver ss. ves ose a ; $ darya-h-as 
lus Misd, Moses vs oes wee cyntd bap "Mdsd-h-as 
ad 4 / Rad / =) 
lad Khudd, God ae ee ane, cong lO Khudd-y-as or wy lod Khudd-won 
(Luke, i, 58) 
I 


: ® I quote, in each case, the dative asanexample, Hinton Knowles gives the nominative, shahr, and a dative 
panaras, 
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nee 
SSS SSsSSSsesssesssnassnsssnssnssnsssssssssssssmsssenaeresseeeseess see eee 
In aay bee of foreign people’s names, the | -~ 4 remains peters thus, Teg Yéhan- 
- rd 


ni, dive Lis oy mais while on the other hand, we have dine ay ed Khuddya-sond. At the 


same time I find aiw hay 653 & Zakariyd-yahe-sond, and yh aay Lyf Oriyd-yaha-sanz. 


oe 
ad 


(6) &h:— 


(a) after 4. a, unorganic 8 h is elided, but organic 8h remains: thus, 


4s 4/ 
als Kala, head Ses wey eur kbs wae CMS kala-s, 
but 


‘3 3 ve ne 

4S gunak (8US gundh), sin os. aunts cre gunah-as (pes 
gundh-as, see B) 

(8) after!“ 4, the 8 h remains and the ! +d maybe ophouallys shortened, 


Ce Jay glory ly padshah, king wees Ley ly pddshiéh-as, and nisl ly pad- 
shahas, 
(c) coi; this becomes ty; e. g,, 
4 , 
os? nabi, a prophet 200 eee eee os nabiy-as 
So in proper names 
Ad y 4 wf 
os .9%3 Yahtdi, a Jew ose eee eee cro ) 93 Yahiidey-as 
Cai - ene I ies find the ¢g ¢ unaltered, principally in foreign names, such as 
dine 535 5 ’ Zabadt-sond, dive ey Farisi-sond; so also the silent ¢¢ y (alif-i-magsira) in 
dine us ~ Misa(y)-sond. 


(4) The case terminations are sometimes omitted. I have noted this only iu the 
ablative of Persian words in 8 h;e, g., 


i j ' j f ee oae 
sO! &155 khazdna andare,®! out of the treasury (Matth. xii. 35 ; xiii. 52) 


218. 2nd Declension (Masculine, i base). 


(Note. — The nominative of all nouns of this declension really end in a very short w, thus 
hulu. The % is, however, hardly heard in pronunciation, and is not usually written. ] 


(1) Final 
(a) » wv becomes 9 tv; 6. 9, # nechuv, @ child, oF nechivis (Voe. 
] Yom cg! dy nechivt) ; 
(5) ¢g%, becomes co ¥5 & Yrs pPet 66%, a brother, wil boy-ie, plural ist boys. 


if q e a ae 
The genitive oblique is 43 csJl b4y!-sanei (Matth. vii. 3). 





%1 (This is quite according to rule, See § 197 as corrected. ] 82 [Original altered slightly here.] 
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(2) Changes of the Medial Radical Vowel take place in the oblique cases of the 
singular, and throughout the plural : viz. : — 


(a) Medial -- u oro becomes - or > @ [in the instrumental singular, and 
nominative plural (3%. e., only before the short *), and - or —> @ in the other 
cases of the singular and plural]. Thus :— 


ak 3 / 
2s vohul, a shepherd; instr. sing. U4 pofali; dat. sing, urlag pohalis ; 


wa 4/ a 
wr*’ y watharun, a carpet; instr. sing. wy*s watharant; dat. sinc. 


44+ / 
ert ytts watharanis; (abl. sing. ¢4) 455455 watharant nisha]. 


- f 
Js tsdwul, a goat; instr. sing. J 9's tsdwal; dat. sing, GE s'o tsdwalss, 


. ae : / ; / 7 

U4; phol, grain ; instr. sing. Us phalé; ace. sing. Ges phalis; cays ee 
; e , nf - - ° / / . 

a yoke; “x yipat’, ues yipatis; 4) loh, a fox; 4 lakt, Cotd lah: 


5 / / 
ev potsh, a guest; 4st patshi, (pst pyatshis. 


[Note that in the case of u (not o) the change does not take place in the case of mono- 


* ws = 
syllables. Thus from US kul, a tree, we have US ult, and orl hulls, not Js kal, or eats 
kalis, In the case of o the change is invariable. The word w . rut, good, however 
/ 3 ? 
makes “) rat, in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus w rati, oa, ratis, The 


- 
nominative singular, itself, is often written ©) rat, which gives the pronunciation better 
In Nagari, it is spelled without any medial vowel at all, thus, a ri.) , 


xs A . ‘~ . Aa 1 Ae as 
(5) » + 6, becomes f Os 6 9. ogs? 667, a brother, ure la boyts; cf mol, a father, 
4 Aas a é ‘ 
uw! Le malts; Us ye dinawél (noun of the agent, of ae diun, to give), Cyd TsJ5 


dinawolis ; eo k67, luncheon, vals kojis.84 


These changes take place® only in the accusative and instrumental singular, and in the 
nominative plural [ie., only before the short ‘, and before 18]. Inthe other cases of the singular 
and of the plural, the 16 is further changed to! ~- 4. We thus get the paradigm of J5< 


mol, a father, 
% (‘The original has here been added ¢o by the translator, ] 


s a or A 
% So also al ; 9 yf 
o also all nounsin iss wel; e-g., us Ty el $2 dah. ashrafiwilis, to one who owns ten Pieces of 


te 
money ; wT, Wy 03 drat-woli i : Bhs Z 
7 qudrat-wolis, to the Mighty one, Np, (Matth. i. 19) has W) rain! (instr. of W9) rin, a 


husband, instead of wt, ron, 


5 [T here alter the arrangement of the original slightly. } 
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SA PIE TT Ta SE tc cans a ee 


Singular, Plural. 





Nom, Ja mél ... a si S45 wae J LO molt 
Voc. WIle malyd or Sho malis6 ae ane ph bo malyau 
Acc, Jy mob as. ae we < .. J ke molé 


fs / 
Instr. J be méli ... eee alee ie vee glo malyau 


Dat. ete moalis ... ee see sac » elo milen 
Z 3 
2 B 
Gen, ddw J be méli sond ... ies we «6? Lo mdlen-hond 
o a 


[The explanation of the declension of these nouns® in 61 (or more correctly élu) is that 
the base of the noun really ends in dl, Thus, the base of mél, a father, is mal, which we find 
in Shina as mdlo, and in the Kéhistant of the Indus as mhdéla. In Kashmiri, dis one of the most 
unstable vowels. Before a u, whether pronounced or not, it becomes a broad 6, and before 
an i which is not final, or before a final ¢ which is not fully pronounced, it becomes 6. Thus 
when % is added toform the Nominative singular, mdi becomes mélu. When is is added to 
form the Dative, it becomes mélis. When ¢ is added to form the Instrumental singular or the 
Nominative Plural, it becomes molt, But when a final fully pronounced : follows, it is not 
changed, as in mdli sit, with the father, in which the final * of the Instrumental is fally pro- 
nounced before a postposition, as is the usual case. Similarly no change occurs in the oblique 
cases of the plural, for the termination which follows commences neither with w nor with ¢.] 


[(c) » _» ad, becomes 6, but not im the singular, or in the nominative plural, We thus 


get the following forms of wo hin, a dog :— 


Singular. Plural, 
ad » Sgrng 
Nom. wy 9% hin eee aoe eo6 eee wp? hint 
2 ad ; 
Instr. ws" hint ... ao -r oe, «99 honyau 


— -* 
Dat. PE ane a hinis 600 een aeo0 aee wy» hénen 


Here the case is very similar, The real base vowelis 6 not %. But é isstill more unstable 
than d, and before every u, whether pronounced or not; and before every t, whether fully 
pronounced or not, it becomes 2 Hence we have even hilni sii, with a dog, while in the 
case of the nouns in élu (dl-~), the 4 was unchanged before a fully pronounced ¢.] 
~ i / . . ae Ca) 
(qd) 2 yw [iu], becomes > #; @& gy, 23% mahnywy, a man, cpp to mahnwts ; 


paty phyur, a drop, c#»*2 phiris; Uses khyul, a flock, pyle khilig; ota myund, 


leprosy, co mindés. [Here the base is really mahniv, etc.] 


be 


nant 





Vw 
86 Np. always ad Le mali se. g., Ws | &J Lo cs! ay mali Abrahimi, O Father Abraham ; so also dal bays 
t 4g oe 
from iss? bé7, brother. 
3 ; Ff 
¢ 87 Similarly is declined, (5.3? bét, brother, and all nouns in Sy 5 él, including nouns of the agent in J 3 


= of 4, 
whi; eg., nom. pl. os & By; 97 él, a nest, nom, pl. JT 6°; J9359 ainawél, a giver ; nom. pl. JT x0 


min awott. 
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*. “as < A 
(6) 3x yt, becomes c¢ $36 Jud veal nydr, a meadow, wre niris s s9255 kryttr, a well, 

cxsey’ leriris (Luke, xiv. 5); [y 3 tyr, a sheep, cvyt? tris; wate tsydn, a pillar, 

wise teinis]. 
[The word waz tsydn, a pillar, given above, is irregular. 
Its principal parts are :-—— 

Singular. Plural, 
Nom. wx tsyin ... ree see - OD istnt 


/ 
Instr, wie isint ees eas wee SE tsényau 


f 
Dat. cyt isints ... ove se ase GAD bsényate 
/, 
Ab], Sam toni og. wee nee nee SS sen yrs 
aa 7 /, 
Gen, oSsita tsényul ..- sas sae wo, OD Eptae tsinyan hond | 


(Here the base is really tsén-, and the changes are parallel to those which we noticed in 
the case of male. | 


214, Srd Declension (Feminine, i base). 
(1) Disappearance of terminations. — [All the instances here given by the anthoyr belong 
to the fourth declension, and are there described by the translator. The one exception is 
4 
the word ¢2! achh, which belongs to the third declension, and is quite regular. Thus, instr, 
/ / / r 
sing. 44>! achhi; dat. sing. %4q! achhi; nom. pl. 49! achhi; instr. pl. stee! achhyeu; 


/ 
dat. pl. wee! achhen. The author quotes some passages from Np., but some of them are 
manifest misprints, and the others are incorrect. | 


[(2) Changes®® of the radical yowel take place in the oblique cases of the singular, and 
throughont the plural: viz.: 


(a) 16 becomes!“ 4; e. 9, ze moj, 2 mother, tale méji ;8° gto dor, a beard, 3 ts 
dari ; ely kim, work, 8e kdmi. [See the remarks made above regarding mdi=, 


All nouns of this declension originally ended in ¢, which is not pronounced or written at the 


present day, except in a few isolated instances. It has, however, left its trace in the nomina- 
tive Singular. | 


ae enti eemenemmeatiemmemnRenmnnEEmenmnme enemaeanmm manana 
es These ehenges have been partly mentioned by the author on a subsequent page, where they will be omitted in 
éranslation. I have incorporated all the author’s remarks, The anthor states that he is indebted to Dr. Buhler for 
yoost of his statements, 
ad 
% In Np. ¢ is sometimes genoted by 9 7 and sometimes by T . Thos (Matth. xix, 29), eo” {nom.), or 
elsewhere € \e moj. So also the sign © U for @ is used thronghout with very little system, 
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eh ee hf ern rns RSs assesses nares! 


The following is an example of the declension of this very common class of nouns : — 





Singular. Plural, 

Nom, é Le moj, a mother eee eee ose eee dam Le maj 

P o 
Voce. esa be majPl eee 88e ave oue 00 IR Le majyau 
Acc. gl moj ene eo@ eee eee ee6 Xm Le maj 

/ 
Instr. dale maji eve ete eee Ty) eee sl lve majyaw 
Dat. Galo mdji 6. oun austen me majen 
Abl. Galo mai... ae eae ae i sale mdjyau 
Gen. OAD da bo man-hond oee eee 2oe oie (ym be miajen-hond 
Loc. da lo maja eee eee ese eee eee wy Lo mijen 


(4) & becomes 4, in the same cases; ¢. 9., 995 kilr, a daughter, 395 kort, wo8 héren, 
etc ; eat lir,a stick, léri;%* [Compare § 218, 2, c]. 

(c) @usuaily becomes 6.9? Thus oe sir, a brick ; Bye séri. 

(dq) —-. a becomes —— a in monosyllables; « g., nf gab, a sheep, auf gabe ; but in 
words of more than one syllable, the . ¢ remains; e.g, ” babar, the sweet basil, 
3s) bubari; is 3 dadar, a cucumber, $y 30 dadari,}® 

(3) Final Consonants are changed in the same CaSeS 5 viz. :— 
(a) b, i becomes g ch; 6. 9., ne tsot, bread ; est tsocht ; b; zat, a vag, & 5 2ache.% 


(b) [# th becomes 4 chh. Thus, US 28th, a stalk, deg’ kdchhin]. 3 d becomes 
GIT e Jn kia | aharand,® the collar-bone, ass aharanji. 
(4) Final vowels take euphonic additions, before the terminations of the cases. 
(a) Final !—— é@ takes euphonic cs» 7; «. g., as gangé, the Ganges, a, 8 gangd-y-t. 
(2) Final c¢ 7,86 becomes cg —> ty; €. gs shes basté, village, di bastiyt, In the geni- 
tive®’ the ¢¢ i remains unaltered ; e. g., ons po basti-hond ; to tenses ose cilelaila 


khdnasdmani-hond hisdb di, give an account of thy stewardship (Luke, xvi. 2) 





P ) - Od 
% Np. (Matth. xix. 29; Luke, xviii. 29) also ¢2” méj;e. 9., gat 9l2 v4 mst yA mj, father or mother ° 
rd ~ : 
J» go” mol méj, parents, [Mj is the correct form,] 


1 N p. alway® cy eo mojt, 
” wD a : 
81a [Hxceptions are 29 & ddr, a lane, and 3.9” mér, a twig, in which the @ is not changed]. 
92 [Exceptions are rey pir, a table, and a few others, in which the ¢ is not changed.] 
%3 [There isa slight difference in pronunciation between these twog. The gin ‘gab is Pronounced something 
like a short German # That in baber like the ain America pronounced very shortly and quickly. ] 
% [See 2 (d) above.] 95 From the list of words in Mp. 


/ 
96 Np, has sometimes “> 7 instead of 45 436. g., Luke, xix. 24, a3 ashrafi, a gold coin. 
ts. 
% In Np. sometimes also in the d@tive and locative singular; @ 9., 909 Fp ghemd dastt andar, in a village (Luk 
3 y) 


siz, 30); 2% coFy? margt majid, according to desire (Luke, xxiii. 24, 25). 


en a EO en Rey cy ORNL A 
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a te UTES marr eRe oP Nee ert Fe ee ee ia 


(5) [After ts, & ts, > ish, sah 3 2, in this declension, every y is he a and every ¢ or 7 
in the plural becomes a. Thus, g~ mets, a mad woman; nom. pl. €§° matsa; instr. pl. 5s" 
matsaw; dat, pl. wy” matsan. | 

215. 4th Declension (Feminine, i and a base). 
(1) Arabic words in w -+ at, hike eolcn jamé‘at, assembly, multitude, Sia qudrat 


power, change, in the same cases the final w ¢ into e ts. [The final a of w ¢ af js 
changed to “@.] In the singular, all case terminations are dropped. Thus: — 


4 7 » f 4 
Sing.; instr. dat., abl., loc., ¢* lm jamd‘ats; genitive, i2 a” Qo Jamaats howd .% 


’ fg 
so also S99 @)% qudrats-wél, a mighty one. 


4s sees 3 
° & 6 & bd “ 
Plur; instr. »§° 4a jamd‘ateqv ; dat., loc., abl., 8° 4e jami‘atsan ; gen., wy" lex 


- 
od jama‘gtegn hond. [Note the Terminations av instead of au, aud an instend 
of an. | 


(2) Final “!—* & becomes, in the same cases (the case terminations being similarly 


| . L/ bas, Alia A / 

omitted in the singular) a! bts; é.g. & lol ad-rdt, midnight, als da! ait rots, at mid-night; 93 
‘fs / af 

ae da 3! azea chi rots, to-night ; ap set yemty rots, on this night ; wTy ust leatajen rotsun, 


/ vA . 4+ a) i; 
for forty nights; wef » ws) tran rétsan, for three nights ; 84 ¢~, 5 BOI8 at 2) 20ts handi tsdorm 


/ 
pahre,at the fourth watch of the night. So also decline 1,2, wahrdt, the rainy season. 


[The above is as given by the author, but the rule is really much wider. With certair 
exceptions, all nouns of the fourth declension 


ending in & ¢ change it to @ ts 
4) th » > ish 

od - 32 

Ww 2 56 ) i 

8h ‘ uw sh 

and some in J 7 - eJ 


Before this changed letter every —“ a becomes —“ a, and every!“ d becomes ¢ Examples 


st, | { née is ic / j ne 
are ly rdé, night, 4 tte «5 koth, a hank, «3° kotsh ; ai yf grand, & counting, 51,5 gran ; 
wrt yiran, an anvil, wy ytrat; 8 kah, the eleventh lunar day, yl kosh > Ulsy wdl, a hole 


The words in J 7 which follow this rule are (J! 9 wél, ahole; J ls 


1s sal, a wife’s _" ‘ . 
rdi,a net; US kal, consideration; Jl hdl, a honse (generally, sister; JJ} 


: i but sometimes masculine at the 
end of a compound, as in J &: le tsatahdl, a school-house) ; and, 


4 7 
of cup, and UI,S kartal, a sword. 


a 


/ 
% Np, (Mark, xiii, 85) has in-one instance’ 4 ty roteg. Everywhere else, as above, 


4» 
optionally, J Ris kundal, a kind 
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EE a SR arenas 
ee Pe ne Rea wis opine oe ee en ee 


The following are exceptions, and do not change their final consonants :— 
ao : wat a road ; J lat, a kick ; w i dat, a clod ; 2) thot, an impediment ; ore tsot, the 
anus; “> tsit, @ sprain ; coda ésént, tumbling heed over heels; wf gat, 
flood ; weabay pint, a trifle ; ed lat, a little (in compounds, as inal ld 
prdnalat, aspark of life) ; wed 53 tént, a beak ; eis kath, a story; Jy veth, 
the river Jhelum ; eet khon, the elbow ; w! tan, the body ; w Und n, the 


» é f 
navel ; wy son, & co-wife ; w* han, a little ; wy ban, a pile. 


LL L/ / 2 

The words 4; yad,® the belly; $ 3 wad, discount ;_»¢ thar, the back ; gos koth, Aucklandia 
Costus ; 4S khdr, an ass’s load ; ye mdr, the name of a river; yw sdr, a cross-beam; and 
ve! ) rdsh, stock-in-trade, drop all case terminations, but change a to a,and$-+ dto1é 


- , 7 
in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus, from 5, yad, & yad; from yleS hdr,» Les 


LANE EF Neg 
khér, 0s 83 a 3 : ¥ gddi-hanei yad andar (loc,), in the belly of the fish, 


The word »% gdv, a cow, becomes 995 gév in all cases except the nominative singular, 


Words like 43: defe, a sister, are thus declined :— 


Sing. Plore 
Nom, bs befie eos eee eee eee eee ay bent 


n 
Instr, 443 beat (Luke, x. 40) ... ace ase PY behaw 


.f 
Dat. ig bens ove eee eee ees ove yd beftan | 


on 


216, Compound Substantives. 


. ae 
The first substantive is usually put in the oblique form; e, ge, 437 4b-a nut, a water-jar ; 
» f 6 °4 
Ula &iy& khiin-a mol, blood price, price of blood ; co's 8 le khdsir-g jaé, skull-place, Calvary ; 
/ » Sf J» fs 
g4 seo dachh-i bdgh, vine-yard ; pr) 45 rat-¢ phyur, blood-drop :AS 4 stax? lin jér-@ kul, fig-tree ; 


so, Tw se / tho 
Js ks kand; kul, thorn-bush, etc, So also 3 5 9S &ix05 gaming tukra, apiece of land; 4 Jy les 


fs / 
L : ; 
tshadval’ bacha,-a he-goat kid, a kid of the goats ; gS! 8519 gddi tukra, a piece of fish ; 8o°ls dee ly 


4 @ / ft / 
399% pdnisha dénd-a hévari, five yoke of oxen. (Luke xiv, 19 Compare, 4133 dey wa hat pije 
“ 7 
til, a hundred barrels of oi] ; AS din 4 hat man-a kanake, a hundred measures of wheat. 
Composition can, however, also be effected by means of the substantival adjective in SY + 
2 so af 
uk; e.g. &F OhiyQs zatttn-uk koh, the Mount of Olives, li., the olive-mount, 


(To be continued.) 





¢ This word is incorrectly given by the author as belonging to the third declension. The others are not men- 
tioned by him. 
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DETAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 
FIELD FORCE.* 


BY M. A. STEIN, Pa.D. 
I. — Personal Narrative. 


Ar the end of November, 1897, Major H. A. Deang, ¢.8.1., Political Agent, Swat, Dir. 
and Chitral, had been kind enough to call my attention to the opportunity which the punitive 
expedition, then under consideration against the tribes of Bunér, would offer for the examinu- 
tion of the antiquarian remains of that territory. Bunér, as that portion of the ancient Udyana 
which had hitherto been wholly inaccessible, and as the place from which a number of Major 
Deane’s puzzling inscriptions in unknown characters had been obtained, could reasonably be 
expected to furnish an interesting new field for archeological exploration. I was hence eager 
to avail myself of the occasion, 


& 


Thanks largely to Major Deane’s recommendation and the kind interest shown in the 
matter by the Hon’ble Mr.-Dane, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, and my friend 
Mr, Maywarp, the Junior Setretary, my application to be deputed with the Malakand Field 
Force during its operations in Bunér was readily approved of by the Hon’ble Sin Mackwortu 
Youne, E.0,8,105 Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The Local Government agreed ti 
bear the expenses connected with my deputation, On the 29th December, when returning 
from a short archeological Christmas tour in the Swat Valley, I received at Hoti-Mardau 
telegraphic intimation that the Government of India in the Foreign Department had sanctioned 
the proposal. In accordance with the instructions conveyed to me I saw on the same day at 
Kunda Camp Major-General Sir Binpon Bioop, K.c.B., Commanding the Malakand Field 
Force, who very kindly assured me of his assistance in connection with the proposed archaolo- 
gical survey. He also informed me of the early date fixed for the commencement of the 
operations against Bunér. [ had just time enough to hurry back to Lahore, where the Annuai 
Convocation of the University required my presence, and to complete there the arrangements 


for my camp outfit and for a Surveyor from the Public Works Department who was tu 
accompany me. ~— ; 


On the afternoon of the 4th January 1898 I left Lahore after assisting at the Convocatior, 
held under the presidency Of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor and Chancellor of thi. 
University, Starting from Nowshera Station on the following morning I caught upon the 
same day General Blood’s Division while encamped at Katlang on its march towards the Banér 
border. Heavy vain on the preceding day had made the air remarkably clear. As I passed 
throngh thé ‘breadth af- the great valley. which forms the ancient Gandhiara, the barren 
mountain ranges enclosing it on the north and south stood out with a boldness reminding me 
of classical regions. From Mardan to-Katlatig the rugged Pajja Range, which in its secluded 
straths and nooks hides a humber of ancient sites, kept all the way prominently in front, On 
a small spur descending from this range, which is passed to the east of the road close to the 
village of. Jamalgarhi, the ruins of the large Buddhist monastery came into view, which was 
excavated here by General Cunningham. ~ Iwas unable to re-visit these interesting remains 
for want of time, but was informed that numerous injured torsos of statues which had been 
brought to light by those diggings, still cover the ground in seyeral of the Yihara Conrts, 


; At Katlang Lwas joined by Fazl ahi, Draftsman, from the office of the Executive Engineer 
Peshawar, who was to act as my Surveyor, There I found also Shérbiz, Jamadar of Swit 
Levies, and Kator Shah, a Mian from Shahbazgarhi, whom. Major Deane had kindly sent to 
accompany me to Bunér and to assist me by their local knowledge, 


4 This Beport was submitted to the Government of the Pani i 
; jab on the 26th July, 1898, and has since b 
seats by hee — ip ctariaaar| ue ig reprinted here with the kind permission of His Honour the ‘isitedias 
overnor ® Funjabd, as conveyed in letter No, 891, dated 1 
[otel Gorcennenis— Me A. Sp » dated 19th December, 1898, of the Revenue Secretary to the 
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Sanghau. — On the 8th January the force moved from Katlang to Sanghau, at the entrance 
of the defile leading to the Tangé Pass which had been selected as the route for the advance into 
Bunér. A reconnaissance conducted by General Blood up the defile showed that the pass was 
held by a gathering of tribesmen under numerous standards. Accompanying this reconnais 
sance, came in the narrow ravine through which the path leads, and abont a mile and a 
half above Sanghau village, upon unmistakeable traces of an ancient road. I was able to 
examine these before the Sappers had commenced their work of improving the track. In 
several places where the present path runs along rocky cliffs high above the stream draining 
the gorge, I noticed supporting walls of rough but solid masonry. They resembled closely in 
their construction the walls over which the ancient so-called ‘‘ Buddhist” roads on the Malakand 
and Shahkot Passes are carried in parts. Higher up in the defile the traces of this old road 
seem to be lost. At least I did not come across any on the following day either on the track 
‘chosen for the transport route or during my climb up the hillside to the north. 





When returning to the camp it was too late to examine closely the rnins which were point- 
ed out to me as those of ‘old Sanghau’ on aspur about 1} miles to the east of the village, 
Seen from below they appeared to consist of groups of solidly built old dwelling-places, such 
as are found in great numbers covering the hillsides at various points of the Lower Swat 
Valley. About half a mile further in a north-easterly direction old remains are said to exist 
near a large spring, the water of which is now brought by a stone-conduit down to Sanghau 
village. A great deal of ancient Buddhist sculpture has been extracted at various times from 
ruined sites near Sanghau, but it is only of the excavations conducted for General Cunningham 
that some account can be traced, 


The night passed in camp at Sanghau, and thus yet within British territory, brought some 
‘“‘sniping ” which was attributed hy competent judges to ‘loyal’ subjects of that neighbourhood. 
On the afternoon of the following day the Tangé Pass was taken after a prolonged artillery fire 
and some fighting. While the Pathins, Sikhs and Dogras of the XXth Regiment, Punjab 
Infantry, climbed in splendid style the high peak commanding the pass on the west, the 
Highland Light Infantry, West Kent and XXIst P, I. Regiments carried the naturally strong 
position of the enemy infront. I watched the interesting engagementfrom the spur occupied by 
the mountain batteries in action and climbed up to the narrow rocky ridge which forms the pass, 
as soon as it had been taken. From that commanding height, circ, 8,800 feet above the sea, 
there opened a wide view over the western portion of Bunér bounded in the direction of Upper 
Swat by Mounts Ilm and Dosirri, 


Tange Pass. — Ata point where the crest forms a salient angle to the west, and about 
300 yards from the saddle by which the mulé-track crosses the pass, I noticed the remnant of 
what was probably once a small fortification, in the form of a semi-circular platform built of 
rough masonry. The outside wall supporting it was traceable fora length of 20 feet. The 
tribesmen holding the pass had raised one of their main sangars on this very platform. The 
gathering of standards I had noticed near this spot in the early part of the day showed that 
it had been considered important and held in force also by the most recent defenders of 
the pass. The heavy shell and shrapnell fire from the field and mountain batteries must 
have made the place uncomfortable in the earlier part of the day. 


The absence of other traces of old fortification on the mdge is easily accounted for 
by its extreme narrowness and the steepness of the cliffs on its western face. These cliffs 
themselves would form a sufficiently strong line of defence against any enemy not armed with 
modern guns. On the Tangs Pass there was thus neither room nor need for such extensive 
fortifications as can still be traced in ruins of evidently ancient date on the Malakand and 
Shahkot Passes. 


. Accompanying the troops of the Ist Brigade which I still found on the crest of the pass, 
I reached by nightfall Kingargalai, a Bunér village belonging’ to the Salarzai tribe, situated in 
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the valley some two miles from the eastern foot of the pass, This small village formed our 
quarters — tight enough they were, considering that the village had to accommodate three 
regiments of infantry with a brigade staff, etc. — for that night and the next two days, The 
forcing of the pass had apparently putall thought of open resistance to an end. This and 
the neighbouring villages were found completely deserted, but Jirgis of the Salirzai and other 
adjoining tribal sections were soon coming in to treat for terms, General Meiklejohn, Com- 
manding the 1st Brigade, hence kindly allowed me to start already on the morning of the 8th 
January with a small escort for the inspection of the extensive ruins plainly visible to the west 
of Kingargalai on the spurs sloping down into the valley. 


Ruins near Kingargalai. — The most conspicuous groups of ruins were found situated 
ona series of rocky ridges which jut out, with a general direction from north to south, into the 
valley leading to the north-west of Kingargalai towards the Nawedand Pass. They form the 
extreme offshoots of spurs descending from the high peak to the west of the pass, which has 
already been mentioned. The largest of these ridges, which also bears the most prominent of 
the ruins, lies at a distance of about 13 miles from Kingargalat, 


All along the crest of the ridge and also for a short distance down its slopes are 
found separate groups of ruined buildings, They are erected either where small level 
shoulders give sufficient space, or on walled-up terraces leaning against the hillside. Their 
general plan and constraction clearly prove them to be the remains of ancient dwelling places. 
The walls consist of solid masonry resembling closely in its construction that seen in the 
walls of the Takht-i Bahi Viharas and other ancient Gandhara ruins. Large rough slabs, of 
approximately equal height but irregular shape atthe sides, are placed in regular courses. 
Sufficient space is left between them laterally to allow of the insertion of small flat stones 
which are placed in little columns, filling the interstices. Vertically each course of slabs is 
separated fromthe next by a narrow band of small flat stones which are putin a single or 
double row and are intended to adjust slight inequalities in the thickness of the slabs. 


This peculiar system of masonry which has been described in the Archeological Surucy 
Reports, Volume V, is found in the walls of all ruins of pre-Muhammadan date throughout the 
territory of the old Gandhara and Udyana. It distinguishes them in a very marked fashion 
from all structures of modern origin which show invariably walls of small uncut stones set jn 
mud plaster without any attempt at regular alignment. Such walls, unless of exceptional 
thickness, can easily be pulled down with a few strokes of the pick-axe, and when decayed 
leave after a few years nothing but shapeless heaps of loose stone and earth. The ancient 
walls on the other hand are of remarkable firmness and have stood the test of time extremely 
well, particularly where an outer coating of plaster has originally protected them against 
atmospheric influences. This is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that I have found among the 
ruined sites of Lower Swat walls of this construction still standing to a height of 80 feet and 
more. In some instances, too, such walls could be utilized for the foundation of portions of 
the modern fortifications erected at Malakand and Chakdara. 


The buildings which cover the above-described ridges vary considerably in size and plan 
Those which occupy sites allowing of greater extension consist of a series of large chan bers 
grouped round @ central pile. This is generally raised above the level of the rest by a hi h 
base of solid masonry. Plan I shows the disposition of a typical structure of this class which 
stands near the north-eastern extremity of the central rid ge above referred to. The interiors 
of the rooms have been filled up to a great extent by masonry which has fallen from the walls 
and roofs, . The portions of the walls still standing reach in many places only a little above the 
level of this débris, It is thus impossible to indicate with certainty the position of the doors 
by which the several apartments must have communicated with each other, 
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In the case of this building the original level of the central rooms marked A, B, C 
seems to have been raised considerably above the ground, as their interior was fonnd nee 
to be nearly 12 fect higher than the rock on which the walls are based. As in the case of 
similar structures examined in Swat, it is probable that the lower storey of this central pile was 
built solid. The entrance into the upper storey containing dwelling rooms was through an 
opening higher up in the wall which could be reached from ouiside only by means of a ladder. 
This arrangement, which is clearly designed with a view to defence, is still actually observed 
in the construction of most village watch-towers across the Afghan border. 


That special regard was paid to considerations of safety in the case of most, if not all, the 
structures here described is evident from the very positions chosen for them. The rocky ae 
on which they are found have no other recommendation as building sites except the facilities 
they offer for defence by their steepness and comparative inaccessibility. The crests of the 
ridges, which these buildings chiefly occupy, are nowhere less than about 300 feet above the level 
bottom of the valley. The inconvenience arising from this position in respect of the water- 
supply, etc., is so great that only an important consideration like that of safety could compensate 
for it. At the same time it deserves to be noted that these buildings are everywhere standing 
at such a distance from each other that at atime, when firearms were unknown, none could be 
said to be commanded by its neighbour. It looks as if the condition of inter-iribal feud and 
rivalry which make each man of substance in the average trans-border village watch he 
neighbour as a likely foe, had already been realized in a far earlier period. 


The position which these buildings occupy and the succession of terraces on which some of 
them rise, give them from a distance more the appearance of small castles than of ordinary 
dwelling places. They resemble in this respect closely the collections of fortified houses which 
cover the hill-sides at numerous old sites of the Swat Valley, like Landake, Baikhéla, Katgala, 
etc. As a distinctive feature, however, it must be mentioned that I have not come across, 
either among the ruins near Kingargalai or elsewhere in Bunér, the semi-circular buttresses 
which are found very commonly among the Swit ruins at the corners of such structures, in 
particular of isolated square towers. 


To the west of the spur, which, amongst other rnins, bears that shown in Plan J, there runs 
another smaller ridge, which, with its western scrap, faces the side valley of Manéra. Along the 
narrow neck of this ridge too there are numerous ruins of the above description. The ground- 
plan of one amongst them which represents the simplest type and still shows a well-preserved 
entrance at some height above the ground, has been reproduced on Plate JZ. On the opposite 
side of the Man6ra Nullahand further up on the hill-sides of the main valley towards the 
Nawedand Pass, I conld see other groups of ruined buildings. But the instructions given 
to me as regards the limits of my explorations on this first day on Bunér soil did not allow 
me to proceed further in that direction. " 


Ruins near Tangs Pass. — Moving then back to the east along the main hill-side, I passed 
two more spurs running down into the valley nearer to Kingargalai. These were also found 
to be covered with ruined buildings of the kind already described. Still further to the east 
at the point where the main valley of Kingargalai is joined by the one leading to the foot of 
the Tangé Pass, there is a small low spur which has been used as an old building site. At its 
very end and at a level of only about 50 feet above the flat bottom of the valley, I found the 
rain of whicha plan is given on Plate JI below. Its peculiar feature is a platform of solid 
masonry on which rises a small conical mound of rough stones set in layers. The height of 
the mound is about 11 feet, including the basze. 


It appears probable that we have in this mound the remains ofasmall Stipa. Unlike 
other mounds of this character met subsequently during my tourin Bunér, it has escaped 
being dug into by treasure-seekers. Adjoining the base to the east there are four rectangular 
rooms of which the wallscan yet clearly be traced. Their construction is exactly the same as 
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that of the walls in the buildingsalready described. On the floor of . an an ps ee 
there were signs showing that stones and earth had recently been displacec 7 ae ie ie 
sepoys of my escort, led by an instinct evidently due to experience, at nena ut : oe 
place. By removing the topmost stones and then digging down with their ) ae ny me 
opened two little wells sunk into the ground. They measured cach about o lesa ta sir 
were lined with old masonry down to the solid rock. They were found auce : ith sine = 

small household property which some neighbouring villagers had evidently deponite a 
in anticipation of our invasion, There can be little doubt as to these wells having oryginall y 
been constructed for a similar purpose. Small underground store-recm» of this hand have 
been found under the ruins of the Takht-i Bahi monastery and elsewhere. 





On either side of the short valley running to the foot of the Tangs Pass I naticedd several 
ruined buildings perched high up on isolated cliffs and ridges. They appeared to he armilur 
to those already visited in the valleys towards Nawedand and Muwnora, But the shortness uf the 
remaining daylight made their examination impossible. Considering the number waned position 
of all these ruined habitations, it seems evident that the site to the w est ul Kingargulai must 
have been a place of some importance in pre-Muhammadan times. This is casily accounted 
for by its position on the routes tothe Tangé and Nawedand Passes, which both represent 
important lines of communication. The latter pass in particular, winch Prog all ace autats see Ms 
comparatively easy for transport animals, opens a very couvenicut route to the vallew of 
Bazdarra inthe west, From this again the Yusufzai plain to the south as well an the Shahhor, 
Chiraét and Mora Passes leading into Lower Swit can be reached without difheulty. na this 
connection I may mention that a coin of Ooemo Kadphises (cire. Ist Couturs nm. ¢.), hindly 
shown to me by the Chaplain attached to the Highland Light Infantry Regiment, was picked 


up during the occupation of Kingargalai in a simall cave on the hillside nisirg behind the 
village, 


I was unable to ascertain the local name, if any, given by the present inhabitants to the 
ruins described. The whole population of the valley had fled on the day of the fight on the 
Tangé Pass, and was still keeping with such cattle as they had managed tu save, on the top of 
the high hill ranges above the valley. It was evident that the occasion, which had thrown 
Bunér temporarily open, was not the best for collecting loca] traditions regarding ruincd sites 
from the Pathin inhabitants. Comparatively new-comers to the country themselves and in 
part migratory as they are, they were often, when got hold of, found unable to give more 
information than that conveyed by the designation “ Kapir kandare” {“ Kifir rnins”). This is 
bestowed indiscriminately on all kinds of ancient remains. 


Ruins near Nansér. — On the following day, the 9th January, the troops of the Ist 
Brigade still remained at Kingargalai, while the mule track across the pass was bein g improved 
for the transport. I had first hoped to examine the valley further down as far as Bum pukha, 
which the column marching across the Pirsai Pass was expected to reach that day. Buta 
subsequent order fixed the nearer village of Nansér as the limit of my reconnaissance. This 
lies about two miles to the east of Kingargalai in a small side valley opening to the south- 
west. Just opposite to the entrance of the latter the main road of the valley turns round the 
foot of a very steep and rocky spur which trends from the range tothe north, Having noticed 
high up on this spur walls of ancient look, I climbed up to them and fonnd, at a height of 
about 500 feet above the valley, two oblong terraces. One is built of solid old masonry along 
the back of the narrow ridge and extends for about 30 feet from north to south with a breadth 
of 15 feet, 

A short distance above, and connected with it by much 
larger walled-up terrace of remarkably massive masonry, placed, as it were, & cheval across the 
ridge. It measures 45 feet from east to west and 20 from north to south. Its top where 
nearest to the rocky base still rises to a height of 12 feet above it. There can be little doubt as 


decayed parallel walls, is a 
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to this structure having once served the purposes of defence, The position is admirably 
adapted for this, being approachable only with difficulty over steep cliffs and commanding an 
extensive view up and down the valley. Small mounds found on the top of these terraces are 
probably the remains of former superstructures, which being built of less solid materials have 
decayed long ago. The soil between the rocks on the slopes below is covered with old pottery. 


From this point I had noticed villagers, chiefly women and old men, descending from the 
opposite heights to the houses of Nansér, evidently bent on removing property they had left 
behind on their first flight. As I hoped to receive from them information as to old remains in 
the neighbourhood, I descended and approached the village, The sight of my small escort 
was, however, sufficient to cause a fresh stampede of the villagefolk. When at last after a great 
deal of parleying some old men were induced to join me, they could only point to a few ruined 
walls on a hill to the south of the village. 


One Spingiro (‘greybeard’), however, knew of a ruined * gumbaz’ (dome, circular building) 
to the west of Kingargalai. As this expression is invariably used by the Pushtu-speaking 
population of the border for the designation of Stipas, I did not hesitate to start back under 
his guidance in the direction indicated. We had passed the ruins examined on the preceding 
day and proceeded up the Mandra Nallah for nearly two miles further before I could ascertain 
from my guide that the gumbaz he had previously referred to as quite near was in reality 
beyond the range which forms the watershed towards Bizdarra. To reach the spot and return 
to camp the same evening was manifestly impracticable at the late hour of day. I was thus 
reluctantly obliged to turn back to Kingargalai, richer only by an experience of the unreli- 
ability of putative distances in the Bunér hills, I had already before heard of the existence of 
old ruins near Bazdarra, and wish that I may before long have an opportunity to visit that site 
and other neighbouring localities to the south of the Shihkdt and Mora Passes. 


Juvur. — On the 10th I accompanied the march of the greater portion of General 
Meiklejohn’s Brigade to Juvur, a large village to the north-east of Kingargalai and below 
Mount Iim. The route led for the first four miles down the valley to Bampokha, where the 
stream which comes from Kingargalai is met by the one flowing from the Pirsai Pass. Before 
reaching Bampokha the road winds round the foot of a detached small ridge which is covered 
with ruined buildings and terraces resembling those seen near Kingargalai. The short halt 
made by the troops at Bampodkha was not sufficient to allow of an inspection of these remains. A. 
short distance beyond Bampokha the route turns off to the north, and Mount Ilm comes promi- 
nently into view, This fine peak, 9,200 feet above sea level, with its fir-clad slopes and rocky 
summit, dominates the landscape in most parts of Western Bunér and forms the boundary of 
the latter towards Upper Swat. Subsequent enquiry showed that Mount Ilm as the site of 
more than one Tirtha must have enjoyed a great sanctity in Hindu times. To the west of the 
mountain is the Karakar Pass, the favourite route of communication between Buner and Swat. 
In the valley which leads up to the pass lies the village of Juvur. 


Here the population had not entirely fled, though all houses were appropriated for the 
accommodation of the troops. I was thus able to collect some information as to old remains in 
the vicinity. As the Brigade remained at Juvur I could utilize the following day (11th January) 
freely for their inspection, An inscribed stone had been reported to me near the village of 
Charrai, situated about two miles to the north-east, But on reaching the spot indicated, which 
is at the foot of a rocky spur descending from Ilm and about one mile to the north-east of the 
village, I found that the supposed inscription on a large isolated rock to the right of the path 
consisted only of a series of cup-shaped holes, probably artificial. The spot is known as Laka 
Tiga. 

Returning thence to Charrai, I ascended the narrow gorge, through which the stream of 
Charrai flows, to an open well-wooded glen known only by the somewhat general designation 
of Tangai (‘defile ; small valley’). Tangai, which is separated from the Juvur Valley by a low 
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watershed, lies in a direct line about 23 miles to the north-east of Juvur. Along the slopes 
of the little spurs, which enclose the glen like an amphitheatre, ] found numerous traces of old 
habitations. Their walls and terraces were generally far more decayed than those of the ring 
near Kingargalai. This is 1m all probability due to the thick jungle which cos thos site, 
The series of fine springs which issne at the foot of the hill-slopes and feed the ( harrin ptream 
explains sufficiently the presence of so many ancient dwelling places m this secluded nuvk of 
the mountains. 


Rock sculptures near Juvur. — Ascending the spur in the centre of the amphitheatre 
described, toa height of about 300 feet above the little plain at the bottem of the glen, 
I reached the rock-cut images of which oneof my Juvur informants had told me. The remnants 
of old walls stretch up close to the foot of the large rock which hears these rehesos. The 
south face of the rock offers a flat and nearly vertical surface aliout 38 feet long und 30 feet 
high ; on it a tripartite niche has been ent out toadepth of 34 inches. It measures 6 feet 
9 inches in length and 5 feet in height; its foot is about 6 feet above the ground. Tn the 
centre of the niche is a well-carved relievo figure of Siva, 4 feet G inches lueh, showing the 
god seated, with his left leg reaching below the seat and the lett hand holding the club. On 
either side of this central image is a smaller figure about 2 feet § inches high represt uti a 
god seated with crossed legs. The one on the proper left holds in the left hard a lotus on a 
stalk, and evidently represents Vishnu. The figure on the proper right, whieh has dy come 
. more effaced, seems to sit on an open lotus and is probably intended for Brahman. AH three 
figures are surmounted by halos. 


There can be no doubt as to these sculptures being anterior to the Mubarimadiu invasion ; 
probably they are of a considerably earlier date, This may be concluded with geod reasen 
from the boldness and good proportions still observable in the design of the relieves, netwath- 
standing the decay which has overtaken the more exposed portions, To the damage caused 
by atmospheric influences has been added some chipping done by miscluevous hands apy arently 
not so very long ago. Treasure-seekers seem also to have recenily been at work here as shown 
by some small excavations at the foot of the rock. In view of the interest attaching to there 
sculptures, I regret that no photograph could be obtained of them. They are approached only 
by a narrow ledge some 3 feet broad, and the rock below them falls off with great steepness. 


The carvings are thus visible only for one standixg immediately before them or fiom some con- 
siderable distance. 


The purely Hindu character of these rock sculptures and of those subsequently easamined at 
Bhat near Padshah is a point deserving special notice. It is an additional proof of the fact that 
Buddhism, which from the exclusive reference made to it in onr written records — the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims — may be supposed to have been the piedominant creed in the old 
Udyana, was there as elsewhere in India closely associated with all popular features of the 
Hindu religious system. This conclusion is fully supporied by what other evidence is at 
present available. Thus the coins struck by the rulers of these regions, from the times of 


the later Kushans down to the last ‘Hindu Shiahiyas,’ show an almost unbroken succession of 
Hindu, and more particularly Saiya, devices. 


Ascending from Tangai to a saddle in the spur to the west, I obtained a good view of the 
Karakar Pass and the valley leading up to it from Juvur, but did not notice any more ruins in 
this direction. I then returned to the glen and proceeded to the small rocky Lill known as Nil 
Dérai, which flanks the road from Tangaito Juvur on the east. I found it covered on the 
south face with a series of ancient walls supporting terraces and with masses of débris which 
evidently belonged to higher structures now completely decayed. These walls stretch up to 
the very top of the hill which forms a small plateau of irregular skape about 85 yards 
long from east to west and in the middle about 20 yards broad. All ronnd the top founda- 
tions of old walls could be traced, by means of which the available space had heen enlarged, 
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and perhaps also fortified. Similar remains are said to exist on the slopes of the higher hill 
known as Ghind, which faces Nil Dérai on the western side of the defile leading to Tangai. 


On the following day, the 12th January, General Meiklejohn’s column marched from 
Juvur to Tarsak by the shortest route which lies in the valley drained by the Charrai stream. 
As my information did not point to the existence of old remains in this direction, I obtained 
permission and the necessary escort to proceed to Tursak independently by a more circuitous 
route. This was to enable me to visit the ruins which had been reported to me near Gira@rat, 
and to see the portion of the main valley of Bunér between Bampokha and Tursak., 


Girdrai. — Girdrai I found to be situated about 5 miles to the south-west of Juvur in a 
broad open valley which leads to the Girfrai and Banjir Passes in the west. About half way 
I noticed ruins similar in appearance to those of Kingargalai on a detached spur of the hill 
range to the north of the valley. I could not spare time for their inspection. The locality is 
known as Bakhta. In Girarai itself, which is a village of some sixty houses, the only ancient 
vemain I could trace, was a fine ornamented slab built into the north wall of the ‘Siira Masjid.’ 
Its lotus ornament shows in design and execntion closs affinity to the decorative motives of 
Gandhira sculptures. Though it was evident that this slab had been obtained from some 
ancient structure in the neighbourhood, my enquiries failed to elicit any indication of its 
place of origin. The villagers’ plea in explanation of their ignorance on this point was that 
they had come to the place only six years ago when the last redistribution of villages had 
taken place among the Salarzai clan. The custom here referred to of redistributing at fixed 
periods the village sites and lands amongst the various sections of aclan by drawing lots, prevails, 
in fact, all through Bunér. It might in itself account to a great extent for the scantiness of local 


traditions. 


There was, however, less difficulty in tracing the ruins about which I had heard at Juvur. 
They were found to be situated at a place known as Ali Khan Kote (‘ Ali Khan’s huts’), about 
1 miles to the west of Girfrai. Like the village itself, they lie at the foot of the hill range, which 
divides the valleys of Girarai and Kingargalai. Conspicnous ruins of buildings and terraces, 
all constructed of ancient masonry, cover the several small spurs which descend here into the 
valley. The best preserved are on @ spur flanking from the west the approach to the gorge 
through which the direct route to Kingargalai leads. 


At the eastern foot of this spur is a narrow tongue of high and fairly level ground, 
stretching between the bed of the Girarai stream and the entrance of the above-named gorge. 
On this strip of ground I came upon several circular mounds which are undoubtedly the ruins 
of Stiipas. The one in the centre still rises to a height of about 20 feet above the ground-level, 
It has been dug into apparently some time ago by treasure-seekers, The excavation they 
effected shews the solid, though rough, masonry of which the mound is built. Around it are 
remains of walls indicating, perhaps, an enclosing quadrangular court. The wall facing west 
can be traced for a length of 42 feet, that to the north for 40 feet. About 20 yards to the 
south-west from this Stiipa is another still larger mound thickly overgrown with jungle. It 
reaches to a height of about 25 feet and has evidently not been disturbed. The remaining 
portion of the level ground to the east is strewn with small mounds, some of which in all 
probability mark the site of votive Stipas of modest dimensions. Regarding a probable identi~- 
fScation of this site, I must refer to the explanations given below in Section IT of this Report. 


After returning from Ali Khan K¢te and GirSrai, I marched along the well-cultivated 
ground at the northern foot of the hills which separate Girirai and Bampokha. About one 
mile to the east of Girirai I noticed traces of old walls, much decayed and overgrown by 
jungle, on a flat terrace-like plot of ground projecting from the hill-side. They seemed 
to belong to a large square enclosure with a stipa-like mound in the centre. After crossing the 
broad valley in which the stream coming from the western slopes of Mount Im flows down 
towards Bampokha, I struck the road which leads in the valley of the Barandnu River from 
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o . The ary alluvial plateaus passed along the left Lank of the river, 
aap aang erent gad eee to the ght towards the Pirsai and Malandri a 
and the fine view of snowy mountains far off in the Indus direction, — they all 1eminded me 
forcibly of scenery I had seen in Kashmir. _ : 
Tursak. — Close to the north of the road and at a distance of about 23 miles from Tursak, 
I found a large square mound rising to about 18 feet above the ground, the laie hour : ce 
day at which this site was reached permitted only a rapid examinatic vp. Itrhowe i a 
the whole mound was artificial, constructed of rongh layers of stoue, with MAES of débris, 
apparently from fallen walls, over them. The corners of the moind lie in the direction of the 
cardinal points. The north-erst face, which was more clearly traceable, mearnored on the top 
about 100 feet. At the sonth corner aie the remains of a small circular mound which evident- 
ly was once a Stipa. To the south of the latter again, and outside the square, rises another 
circular mound about 1& feet high, which seems to have been connected with the quadrangular 
terrace by means of a narrow platform. The position of these mcunds is such that the stiuc- 
tures marked by them must have been when intact conspicuous objects far up and down the valley. 
The obligation of arriving in camp before nightfall forced me to leave these interesting remains 
far too soon. I had hoped that it would become possible to revisit them subsequently ficm 
 ‘aorsak, In this, however, I was disappointed. It was dark before I reached the camp pitched 
outside Tursak, 


On the following morning (18th January) a column composed of half the Brigade marched 
from Tursak to the valley of Padsh&h in the north. As this move appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity for approaching localities on Mount Ilm from which Major Deane’s agents had 
previously procured impressions of inscriptions, I decided to accompany it. Before starting 
I paid a visit to Tursak village with a view to tracing there the original of the small inscription 
which I had published from a cloth impression as No. 27 in my paper on Major Deane’s 
inscriptions.1 The note which accompanied this impression described it as taken from “an 
inscription on a stone in the wall of the house of a Mulla, Tursak in Bunér. It is said to have 
been taken originally from some old rains with other stones for building purposes.” 


On entering the village I soon realized the peculiar difficulties with which the search for 
detached inscriptions in Bunér has proved to be attended. Neither of the iwo guides, with 
whom Major Deane’s kind forethought had provided me, knew anything as regards this 
inscription. I was thus forced to fall back upon enquiries among the few inhabitants who had 
not deserted their homesteads. None of them could, or would, give information as to the 
particular Mulla's house the walls of which must be supposed to contain this little epigraphical 
relic. Tursak is a very large village, in fact the biggest in Bunér, and boasts among its 
population of not Jess than twelve Mullas, It was with difficulty that I got half a dozen of 
these Mullis’ houses pointed out to me. But the search which I made in succession in these 
deserted dwellings proved fruitless, and from the beginning offered little promise. 

The walls in the houses examined, like those in most villa 
built of rabble and are covered in Jarge portions with rou gh plaster. In several of the houses 
there was a number of rooms and sheds ranged behind the entrance court-yard, indicative of the 
comparative ease of the owners. This meant a considerable addition to the extent of the wall 
surface calling for examination. In order to secure a reasonabl 
small stone, the exposed surface of which, as shown by the impression, does not measure more 
than 8 by 6 inches, it would have been necessary to scrape the walls of the plaster wherever it 
seemed recent, and to devote altogether to this search far more time than actnal conditions 
permitted. The earsory inspection of half a dozen houses and the repeated attempts to elicit 
information from such inhabitants as the Sepoys of my escort managed to get hold of, had 
already cost me more than an hour when I turned at last my back on the lonely alleys of 
Tursak to start on the march towards Padshah. 
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Padshuh, — The route leads first to the north throrgh an open feitile valley, which is 
watered by the stream coming from Charrai. Skirting the foot of the high Jafar hill, the 
road then turns to the north-east and ascends a low watershed near the village of Burjo 
Khana, Here an extensive view opened embracing the greater part of the fire broad valley of 
Padshah and the whole of the high mountain 1a: ge to the north, ketween the peaks of Ilm and 
Dosirri. The streams which drain this portion of the range on the south unite close to the 
village of Padshah, which thus by its very position is marked as a place of importance. Itis 
the site of the holiest Muhammadan shrine in Buner, the Ziadrat of Pir Baba Sahib; it had 
on this account been singled out for a visit by General Meiklejolin’s column. I bad caught up 
the latter near Burjo Khana and rode ahead with iis advance guaid of Guides Cavalry to close 
Padshah village, which was reached after a march of about 9 miles from Tursak. 


The large Jirgiis of the Gadazai tribe, which soon made their appearance before the 
Political Officer, showed that, notwithstanding 1umouis to the contrary, resistance was not 
to be expected at this sacred spot either. The trocps were accordingly ordered to halt at Bhai, 
about two miles before Pidshib, and to return to the main valley below Tuisak on the day 
following. These dispositions made it clear to me that my chance of approaching the localities 
on Mount Ilm, which had yielded the inscriptions already refeired to, would be limited to the 
few remaining hours of the day. I was, therefore, plad to obtain permissicn to join in the 
reconnaissance which Captain Todd, Assistant Field Intelligence Officer, with a mounted escort 
was pushing towards the Jowarai Pass to the north-west of Padshah. 


At Lagarpar, tke first village reached, I was able to obtain accurate information as to the 
position of Miangam, where two of Major Deane’s inscriptions, published by me in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal (Part I., 1898, Nos. 29 and 30), had been obtained. It is described as 
a small village occupied by Mtans or Saiyids who have given itits name. It is situated ona 
shoulder of the great spur which runs down from Jlm Peak in a south-easterly direction. The 
designation Jlm-o-Mianz (‘Centre of I]Im’) which is used in the notes of Major Deane’s agents 
indifferently with Miaingam for the place of origin of these inscriptions, does notseem to be known 
asa localterm. It describes, however, accurately enough the situation of the place, Asall my 
informants agreed in speaking of Miaingim as covered with snow at the time, it must evidently 
lie at a considerable altitude. 


Bishunai. — A rough ride of about two miles over a very stony road along the stream 
which flows from the Jowarai Pass brought us close to the village of Bishunat. I had been 
particularly anxious to reach the latter, as four of the most characteristic inscriptions of the 
Bunér type, of which impressions have been secured by Major Deane, are described as having 
been found on stones in the vicinity of this village. They have been published as Nos. 2-5 in 
M. Senart’s “Notes d’ E pigraphie Indienne,” Fascic. V.? 


Having reached so near to the desired point, I felt all the more disappointed when 
I found that I should have to turn back again without being able to exploreit. The 
escort of Guides Cavalry accompanying Captain Todd was under orders to rejoin their 
squadron at Bhai in time toallow the latter to return to Tursak the same evening, The 
time, which remained after the hurried ride up the valley, would barely allow of theten minutes 
halt on the road which was required by Captain Todd to sketch the main topographical 
features of the Pass in front of us. A visit to Bishunai village, which liesa short distance off 
the road to the north, could under these circumstances not be thought of, still less a search 
for the inscriptions referred to. For the disappointment thus experienced, the fine view which 
opened from this point could scarcely affcrd me compensation. The valley which leads up to 
the watershed towards Upper Swit, being flanked by snow-covered spurs from Ilm and Dosirri 
and well-wooded in its higher portion, bore quite an alpine character. 





* See “ Les récentes déconvertes du Major Deane,” Journal astatique, 1894. 
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Returning to Padshah as fast as the tired horses could bear us, we passed close to the 
zidrat of Pir Baba Sahib, hidden in a luxuriant grove of Chinars, pines and other trees. <A 
general order previously issued prohibited us, like other unbelievers, from entering this the most 
¢amous Muhammadan shrine of Bunér. But the accounts subsequently given to me by those 
who were allowed to pay their respects to the buried saint, showed that the shrine erected at 
his resting place can lay claim neither to architectural interest nor antiquity. 


The Zisrat occupies a spot close to the confinence of the streams which come from the 
Jowarai Pass and the south-western slopes of Dosir1i, respectively. The ample water-supply 
they secure accounts for the evident fertility of the Padshah Valley. Both above and below the 
village stretch broad terraces of well-irrigated rice fields. The well-to-do condition of the 
place is indicated by the respectable number of Hindu traders (Khatiris) settled there. Two of 
these men had not fled and were induced to accompany me to the camp at Bhai. I was 
able to obtain from them curious information regarding the condition of the Bunér Hindus 
and the sacred sites or Tirthas visited by them in the neighbourhood. 


Tirthas on Ilm. — From evidence which I hope to discuss elsewhere, it appears that the 
Hindu Baniis, resident in Swat and Bunér, represent the trading castes of the old Hindu popula- 
tion which had remained in these valleys after the Pathan invasion. Neither they themselves 
nor their Afghan masters know of any tradition indicating a later immigration from India 
proper. It is evident that the same reasons which enable these families of Hindu traders at the 
present day to maintain themselves and their religion amongst the fanatical tribesmen, are 
sufficient also to account for their original survival. Ino view of this circamstance it may safely 
be assumed that the sacred sites to which the pilgrimages of the Bunér Hindus are now directed, 
mark Tirthas of considerable antiquity. 


The most popular of these pilgrimage places seem to be the Amarakunda spring and the 
Ram Takht, both situated on Mount Ilm, The sacred spring appears to lie close to the main 
summit of the mountain and on its southern face. Remains of an ancient enclosure or building 
are said to be visible near it, The Rém Takht (‘ Rama’s throne’) is described as an ancient 
walled platform about two miles distant from the Amarakunda and on the northern slope of 
Mount Ilm towards the Swat Valley. It is visited by the pilgrims in conjunction with the 
Amarakunda on Sundays falling in the month of Jyaishtha. Sraddha ceremonies are performed 
at both spots by the accompanying Purohitas, who are said to possess also some account 
(ma&hatmya) of the legends connected with the Tirthas, Of the few Purohita families of Bunér 
there are one or two settled at Paidshah and at Gokand, a village situated some distance further 
to the north towards Dosirri. But these had fled. I was in consequence unable to ascertain 
the particular legends which are supposed to account for the sacredness of these spots. 


The night from the 18th to the 14th January was passed in bivonac with General 
Meiklejohn’s force in the fields near Bhai village. The troops were to march next morning 
down to Hlai in the Barandu Valley by the direct route leading along the Padsh&h stream, As 
the information collected by me did not point to remains of interest likely to be found in this 
direction, I obtained permission to return with a small escort to the Divisional Head-Quarters 
Camp at Tursak, the neighbourhood of which I had not been able to examine previously. 
Before, however, starting on the march back to Tursak, I was induced by information given to 


me regarding certain carved images to ascend the rocky hillside which rises immediately above 
Bhai to the north-west. 


Remains near Bhai. — About half a mile from the village and at an elevation of circ. 200 


feet’ above it, I came upon the remains of two Stiipas on a narrow terrace w 


hich juts out from 
the hillside. 


They are situated close to a spring known by the name of Jurjurat and appear 
now as solid mounds of rough masonry laid in regular courses. The Stipa Immediately 
to the south of the spring shows a square base, the south-east face of which measures 
about 50 fest. The height of the whole mound is about 30 feet, but seems to have been once 
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considerably greater, as the top appears now artificially levelled. About one hundred yards 
further to the west rises another small Stipa. Its conical top is comparatively well preserved 
and shows clearly on its west face the consecutive courses of masonry. The base can no 
longer be traced distinctly on the hillside. The total height of the mound I estimated at 
about 35 feet. Traces of old walls and terraces are still visible near these Stiipas, 


After climbing some 300 feet higher by a rough path along the steep cliffs I was taken 
oy my Gujar guides from Bhai to a large overhanging mass of rock. This forms on the west 
a kind of grotto, which seems to have been artificially enlarged, Inside this and on the inner 
face of the rock, I found a much-effaced gronp of relievos, representing a seated Hindu deity in 
the middle, with a smaller seated figure on either side. The total breadth of the relievo group 
is about 0 feet, and the height of the central figure a little over 3 feet. To the right of this 
group there are two smaller images carved from the rock, each about one foot inheight. Asall 
these relievos have suffered considerably owing to the friable nature of the stone, I could not 
trace with any certainty the deities they are intended torepresent. In general style and treat- 
ment these relievos seemed to approach closely to the rock sculptures of Charrai described above. 


Environs of Tursak. — After visiting these remains I marched back by the previous route 
to Tursak, which I reached in the afternoon. Having obtained a mounted escort in General 
Blood’s Camp I then started for a rapid examinationof the neighbourhood. The position which 
Tursak occupies shows preat natural advantages. The main valley of Bunér opens there first to 
greater width and is crossed at this point by a series of convenient routes which connect Upper 
Swat with much-frequented passes leading down to the Rustam Valley, It is evidently due to 
this favourable position that Tursak is now the largest placein Bunér. The same considerations 
seemed to indicate that the site was of importance already in earlier times. I was, therefore, 
not surprised to find that even a cursory inspection of the neighbourhood acquainted me with 
ample evidence of ancient occupation. 


In the first place my attention was attracted by a series of strongly-built ancient dwelling 
places visible on the crests and slopes of the rocky spurs of Jaffar hill which overlook Tursak 
on the north-east. They appeared in form and construction to resemble closely the fortified 
buildings examined near Kingargalai, Juvur, etc. Butas they are situated at a considerably 
greater height above the valley than at the last named localities, | was unable to spare the time 
necessary for their examination. Restricting my search to the valley stretching east and south 
of Tursak, I first visited the village of Anrapdér, situated on the southern bank of the Barandu 
River about two miles below Tursak. From there the fertile and well~wooded valley could be 
overlooked as far down as Dagar. 


Stipa of Gumbatai. — Guided by information obtained at this village, I recrossed then 
to the left bank of the river and came at the very foot of Jaffar hill, where two projecting spurs 
form a kind of rock amphitheatre, upon a large ryined site with a Stipa and remains ofa 
monastery. The former accounts for thename Gumbatai, by which the spot is known, Gumbat 
(or Gumbaz) being the ordinary designation among Afghans of any ruined building of circular 
shape, whether a Stipa, temple or vaulted tomb. The extent of the ruins and their situation 
only a few hundred yards off the main road, which leads from Tursak to Elai and down the 
valley, showed clearly the importance of these remains. I accordingly determined after a 
rapid survey to utilize the following day for their exploration. I returned by nightfall to 
Tursak, which proved to be only about 1} miles distant to the north-west by the direct road. 


General Siz Binpon Bioop, to whom I made a report regarding these interesting remains, 
very kindly agreed to my request and allowed me to employ a small detachment of Sappers on 
trial excavations at this site. Accordingly on the following morning (January 15th), when the 
Tursak Camp was broken up and the troops moved off to Dagar and Rega, I proceeded with 
a small party from the 5th Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, which the Officer Com- 
manding Royal Engineers could spare from road-making work, to the site of Guméafat. 
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The ruins as shown in the site plan on Plate No. III occupy a broad open glen at the 
south foot’ of the Jaffar hill, enclosed in a semi-circle by rocky ridges. The remains 
now visible above ground form two distinct groups. The larger one lies on asmall terrace-like 
plain at the very entrance of the glen, raised about 50 feet above the level of the river banks- 
The second group, about 100 feet higher up, is built on the hillside to the north, where the 
steep slope is broken by asmall projecting spur. 











At the east end of the lower group rises a ruined Stiipa which in its present state of 
destruction forms a mound of roughly circular shape, about 55 feet in diameter at its preseut bitsae 
and circ. 30 feet high. The level ground immediately adjoining the Stipa mound in the wen! 
is flanked on the north and south sides by two thick walls, 60 feet long, which form a kind of 
court (marked d; see detailed plan, Plate IV). Attached to the west end of each wall is 2 smiait 
circular structure containing a round chamber of 14 feet diameter. Little is left above ground 
uf the walls of these round structures. But from their position and size it can be assumed with 
great probability that they were intended like the corresponding round chambers in the rnuincd 
monasteries of Guniar (Lower Swit), Takht-i Bahi, etc., to serve as chapels for the reception of 
more unportant images. 


The two walls referred to extend on the east only up toa line which would pass through 
the centre of the Stiipa. There are no traces of any walls or buildings to the east of the Sti pa, 
uor of any other structure which could have served to close the Court A on this side. The 
opposite or west side of Court A is formed by the enclosing wall of a great quadrangular cout 
(shown as B in plan), which almost joins it, the distance between this wall and the circular 
chapels mentioned being only 15 feet. This court, which is approached by a gate 15 feet broad, 
evidently sighted on the Stiipa, is remarkable for its size and the massive construction of its 
walls, It forms nearly a square measuring inside 135 teet in width and 136 feet in length. 
The walls now traceable above the ground show strangely enough a striking difference in 
thickness. Whereas they are only 4 feet thick ou the north and west side, they measure ful ly 
16 feet in the south and 15 feet in the east. It is probable that this difference must le 
explained by the thicker walls having been built for the purpose of providing room for small 
cells, such as are found around the courtyards of several of the Gandhira monasteries and of 
most of the great Kashmir temples. As the walls inside reach nowhere higher than 4 to 5 fect 
above the present level of the court, and as the latter has clearly been filled up to a considerable 
height by the accumulation of débris, the point could be definitely settled only by excavativuns, 


As evidence probably pointing in this direction it inay be mentioned that whereas the 
ontaide faces of the south and east walls can yet be traced quite clear] ¥ rising in many places 
to 6 ov 7 feet above the outside ground level, this is possible only at a few spots in the case of 
the inside faces. The difference is likely to be due to the greater decay to which the constrac- 
tion of hollow spaces like the supposed cells would have exposed the portions of the walls 
facing inside, The construction of the walls throughout was found to resemble closely that 


described above in connection with the Kingargalai ruins. But the size of the stones used was 
on the whole larger. 


In. the north-east corner of Court B there are walls joining at right angies the north and 
east enclosing walls, They may have served to form a separate small chapel-court or dwellinc- 
place, A similar but smaller structure can be traced near the south-west corner of the court, 


The second group of ruins higher up the hillside shows in front a walled-up terrace 
about 60 feet broad, with a circular structure on one side similar to the ‘ Chapels’ flankin a: 
Stipa Court A. Behind the terrace are the remains of walls forming chambers of no ane 
size. About half-way between the two groups of ruins I traced an insolated block 
of Supa gh 20 hah ae forming a terrace, the original destination of which cannot be 
surmised with any certainty. A sm ’ débri i “i . : 
a. i: erik cies all mound of débris lying near its centre may possibly mark 
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Excavation at Gumbatai. —- After making a general survey of the remains here briefly 
described, I turned my attention to the Stipa mound. This, notwithstanding the state of utter 
dilapidation to which it has been reduced, still reaches to a height of about 80 feet above the 
present ground-level. The mass of rough masonry of which the Stipa was constructed hag 
evidently been used since a long time asa convenient quarry. On the north face regular 
courses of large blocks could still be clearly distinguished ; the other sides of the mounds are 
hidden by large masses of débris. No clear idea could thus be formed of the original shape ot 
the upper portion of the Stiipa. 


The centre of the mound has been dag into from above to a depth of about 10 feet. 
Judging from the comparatively thin growth of jungle on the south face where most of the 
inaterials then extracted had been thrown down, the digging could not have been done mauy 
years ago. The treasure-seekers, who were then at work here, had evidently not carried their 
labours deep enough to touch the main deposit of relics which from the analogy of other 
Stiipas may be supposed to be placed on or below the level of the base. 


In order to obtain some indications as to the position of the Stipa base and the depth of 
the original ground level in the court, [ had trial trenches opened by the small party of Sappers, 
both at the west entrance of Court 4 and at the foot of the Stipa mound to the west. At the 
latter place the Sappers after working throogh about 3 feet of débris came upon a solid block 
vf closely grained stucco which when cleared was seen to mark the corner of a square platform. 
The exact spot at which this corner was struck is marked by c on the plan. The block forms a 
square of 9 inches, with a height of 18 inches. It is ornamented on two sides which were 
found to face nearly due west and south. ‘That this was the original position of the block wus 
made evident by a stone base unearthed below it which showed exactly the same bearings. 


The little stucco pilaster is ornamented at its foot by a series of mouldings. These project 
about linch beyond the flat middle portion of the block which is about 4 inches high. The 
top part, about 5 inches high, also projects and shows a kind of egg and dart ornament in bold 
relievo and in two rows divided by a narrow band. The stone base below the stucco-block 
could be cleared only to a depth of about 10 inches. Its top forms a square of 1} feet, and is 
decorated on the sides facing west and south by a bold cornice projecting in several well-carved 
mouldings to a total breadth of about 5 inches. Continuing the excavation to the east of this 
corner and towards the Stipa for a distance of about 5 feet a masonry wall was laid 
bare running flush with the south face of the stucco-pilaster and its base. Fragments of stucco 
were found sticking to the joints of the masonry courses. It may thus be concluded that this 
wall was decorated similarly to the above described corner. 


From the position occupied by this wall, as shown on the plan, it will be clear thatit could 
not have formed part of a square basement of the whole Stipa. It is more likely to have belong- 
ed to some platform raised by the side of the Stipa and possibly on the basement of the latter. 
Such a platform might by the analogy of the examples presented in the ruims of Takht-i Bahi, 
Jamalgarhi aud other Gandhara monastaries (see Arch, Survey Reports, V., pl vii, xiv) be con- 
jectured to have served either for the placing of images or a small votive Stipa. In support 
of this conclusion reference may also be made to the comparatively high level at which this 
stuccoed wall was unearthed. Near the west entrauce of the court the present ground level 
seemed lower than at the foot of the mound. Yet a trial trench carried down to a depth of fully 
tive feet, failed to reach there the original floor of the court. The accumulation of débris must 
be supposed to have been even greater immediately round the Stipa, There is thus reason ito 
assume that the real base of the Stipa is yet buried at some depth below the platform brought 
to light, This will also explain why the ornamented stucco-pilaster remained the only piece of 
sculptured work unearthed during this brief excavation. 


Blai. — I regret all the more the very limited extent of the excavations made, as the expla- 
nations given below, (see Part IT.) will show that these ruins may be identified with great pro- 
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; , 
bability with a sacred site of considerable fame described by the Chinese pilgrims. a ee 
detachment had orders to follow at no great distance the rear guard of the column which wus 
moving down the valley to Dagar. The men were accordingly obliged to stop digging early a 
the afternoon. I myself left Gumbatai some hours later after completing the survey of the 
ruins, in order to rejoin General Meiklejohn’s Camp at Réga. I first marched in the fertile 
plain by the left bank of the Barandu River to a point about two miles lower down the valley. 
From there the village of Hla, picturesquely situated in the angle formed by the Barandu and 
Padshah rivers, could clearly be seen. From the hillside above seer some small inseribert 
stones, now in the Lahore Museum, have been picked up by Major Deane S agents. According: 
to the information supplied to him there were no ruins near. The distinct view of the hill 
slopes with which I had to content myself, also failed to show me any ruined buildings above 
ground, 


I then crossed tothe right river bank and followed a track leading over an arid alluvial 
plateau to a point about two miles distant from Elai where the river passes through a remark- 
ably narrow gorge of sandstone rocks known as the Surwai Khandau. A short distance below 
this gorge the road to Karapa and the south-eastern portion of the valley known as Pan jpio 
turns off to the right. It ascends a narrow and steep defile which cuts through the rocky range 
of high hills lining here the south or right bank of the Barandy River. Through the whole ot 
the gorge, which is about three-fourths of a mile long, there leads a fairly broad path fit for 
laden animals. It is cut either into the rock or carried on walled-up foundations of anctunt 
masonry along the cliffs. 


Karapa Road. — This road, which in its construction, resembles closely the ancient roads 
over the Malakand and Shahkdt Passes already mentioned, goes back undoubtedly to pre- 
Muhammadan times, It may safely be taken as an indication of an important route having led 
already at that period through the Karapa defile. The latter is crossed by the direct lines of 
communication connecting the Malandri and Ambéla Passes with the central portion of Buner 
and hence with Padshah and the other routes into Upper Swat. The above-named passes must 
have at all times attracted traffic. They give access to the old trade emporium marked by the 
site of the present Rustam,® and tothe important ancient route leading to the east of the Indus 
wid Udabhanda (Waihand, Und) and Taxila. The evident care bestowed on the construction ot 
a road through the difficult defile which falls into the direct line continuing those routes to the 
north, is thus easily accounted for. 


After crossing this defile the large village of Karapa was passed at the edge of the Panjpiiu 
plain. Proceeding about two miles further to the south-east I reached after nightfall tlie 
village of Réga, nestling at the entrance of a side-valley, and the camp established there. The 
village had been singled out for a visit of General Meiklejohn’s Brigade as the home of the 
‘Mad Faqir’’ whose fanatical preaching had been the immediate cause of last summer's rising 
sin Lower Swat, the siege of Malakand, and the events that followed. After assisting in the 
early morning of the 16th January at the destruction of the Faqir’s house and mosque which 
were blown up and burned, I proceeded to the examination of the ancient remains reported to 
me in the vicinity of Sunigram. Major Deane had already previously heard of them through 


one of his agents. As this agent (Shérbaz) now actually accompanied me, I had no difficulty 
in finding the ruins referred to. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAUGAZA TOMBS. the virtues of the tomb known as Naugaz Nagop 
Wira reference to the note on Naugaza Tombs, | in the Intabaldi Fort in Nagpur, at which wishes 


ante, Vol, XXV. p. 204, I well remember my | of the worshippers were supposed to be granted. 
mother relating to me about fifteen years ago M, N. VEnKETswamt. 
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PURRA-NANNURRU. 


BY G. U. POPH, M.A.,D.D., BALLIOL COLLEGE AND IN DIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 
I.— K6-Pérum-Gdran, and the Poets, Pottiyar and Piciran-thaiyar. 


HE renowned king, K6-Perum-Céran,! whose capital was Urraiy-tr,? after a reign diversified 

by the rebellion of his two sons, renounced his kingdom, went ‘to the north’ (the banks of 

the Ganges 7), as an ascetic, and died there. His mostintimate friends, Pottiyar and Piciranthaiyar, 

eventually shared his hermit cell, and all three after death were commemorated by stones placed side 
by side over their urns. 


The poet Kannaganar (of whom nothing else is recorded), visiting this spot, sang as follows 
218): — 

‘Red gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountains bare,— 
Remote their homes in sea or mine,— 
If once the precious things combine, 
And men in costly shapes entwine, 
Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine, 
So worthy men with worthy side by side 
Remain; the worthless with the worthless é:de.’ 


The history of these three, — who were so diverse in many ways, though inseparable in life and 
death, — as traced in P. N. N., is the favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friendship, (See Pope’s 
Kurra], Ch. 79.) In Néladé also Ch. 21-24, many exquisite thoughts on friendship are to be found. 


When this king was at strife with his sons, a poet called Byittiyanar addressed a lyric to him 
218) in which he said :— 


‘O king, whose white umbrella shines resplendent, and whose mighty power subdues thy foes ! 
In this world crowned with flowers, and begirt with the swelling sea, the two, who owe their birth to 
thee, cannot be any of thine ancient enemies ; nor, though ye are now opposed, can they ever really 
egard thee as an enemy to them! When, fullof glory, you at length leave this world, andrise to the 
world of the exalted ones, whose must be the heritage you leave behind 2? This thou knowest well, so 
give ear to me, thou who art of illustrious fame! If these your sons, misled, array themselves 
against you, and you conquer them, to whom will you bequeath the wealth you leave behind? If they 
should overcome you, you but incur disgrace, and your enemies will triumph. Cease then this strife, 
Let not your lofty mind be bewildered, but prepare for them the feast in which the Immortals shall 
rejoicing share.’—(Kurral, 86.) 

It seems that this sensible expostulation was successful, and peace{was restored, 


The old king himself has left some specimens of his poetical genius. The following is said +o 
have been composed after he had resigned his kingdom, and gone ‘ to the north’ (214) :— 


‘ They who have not assured their minds 

By the vision? undoubting, pure, that aye endures, 

Say not, ‘ shall we do good deeds or shall we not.’ 

Who hunts an elephant may gain an elephant ; 

Who bunts a quail, may come back with empty hand. 
Therefore if men have lofty aspirations, — 

They must carry them out in successful deeds, and so gain 
“Enjoyment of the world beyond the reach of sense. 





Ene naa eet ee op tate eee 
1 Koen king. Perum = great. CQéran = ‘Lord of the Qora, or Chola kingdom.’ 


2 Or Warridr, near Trichinopoly. 
3 See K. Ch. 36, KAdgi is T’s great word, and really = Faith, 
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Should this not be theirs, in some future birth they may win release. 
And if there be no future birth, ~ yet to found 
Their fame on earth like HimAélaya’s lofty peak, 
And to pass away with body unstained by evil, 
Is surely asceticism’s highest gain.’ 


Piciranthaiyar came from the villageof Picar, near Madura ; and 80 Was not a subject of the 
king to whom he was so much attached, The name seems to have been given to him jocosely by the 
king, as dnéhai means ‘owl;’ so the sobriquet was equal to the owl of Pigir, which may have beea 
a sly hit at his verses, Pottiyar, on the other hand, seems to have lived at his friend and patron’s 
capital, The name (if it be not a mere bye-name) signifies ‘he of the hollow tree, and the merry 
hearted king made a joke on this also, as we shall see. When Ké-Perum-Goran ‘went to the north, 
his two friends went with him, but the king sent Pottiyar home, bidding him remain there till he had 
a son born to him, after which a place should be found for him in the retreat. He did not return, 
it seems, till after the king’s death, All this 1s necessary to be kept in mind in reading the lyrics. 


Piciranthaiyar, who was a true optimist, was once asked why, though old, he was not grey or 
decrepid ; his reply is curious (191) :-— 


My years are many, yet my locks not grey ; 

You ask the reason why, ’tis simply this : 

I have a worthy wife, and children too ; 

My servants move obedient to my will ; 

My king does me no evil, aye protects ; 

To crown the whole around me dwell 

Good men and true, of chastened souls with knowledge filled, 


At another time he was asked, Who is your so much beloved king ? and replied : 


(212) The Merry Monarch. 


‘Ti you ask us ‘who is your king’? Our king fs He who 

To the labourers gives strong palm wine strained and mellow, 
And with the fat of turtle satiates their desire, 

And fills their mouths with lampreys’ rich roast flesh, 

They leave short toil for feast ; the feast prolong ! 

In that good fertile land the minstrels with their kin 

Find our king the foe of want and hunger’s pangs. 

He is the lord of Kéyi, the mighty Céra king. 

He loves converse with Potti; whose friendship knows no flaw.4 
All the day long he laughs with heart right glad ! 


Had the bard of the Naladi heard this song? Assuredly in 187 he echoes its sentiment. 


Tt seems that when the king was in his final retreat Pigirénthaiyar did notjoin him at once 
and the ascetics around said :—‘ He will noteome. Mendo not remember their friends and benefactors 


when they are no longer able to help them.’ To this the king replied in two short songs, in which 
he says (215, 216) :— 


‘Though he belongs to Pigir in the Pandiyan’s land, he stood by me in the time of wealth, will 
he not stand by me in my time of grief?’ 


‘O ye of excellence fulfilled, he was ever full of pleasant qualities and ne’er despised me ; he was 
joined to me by friendship’s closest ties, He never delighted in falsehood that withers men’s glory. 
When he spoke of me to others he was wont to call me, by virtue of hig intimacy, the silly Oéran.§ 
In my time of grief he will not fail to come, Forthwith he will be here, Prepare his place by mine,’ 


¢ A play on words: potti means ‘ hollow *; bud there is no hollowness in this Potti, 
® This illustrates Kurral, Oh, 81 and Ch, 45, 
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This is another of his songs in praise of his king (67) :— 


O lordly male-swan! lordly male-gwan ! 

Like the bright face of the king, who after gaining the victory, and slayiny his foes, 

Is gracious to his own land, rises the moon, two parts dark, and two parts light, 

So shines he in the evening hour, while we are troubled in our wanton idleness. 

Thou, having fed upon the grain that grows by the ford of Kumari’s stream, 

Goest northward to Himalaya’s mount. 

Happy in thy flight thou mayest linger in the Cora Land, 

And with thy dear one mayest alight on the upper balcony of stately home of Urraiytr, 

Stay not to ask the warder’s leave, —- unhindered enter the palace; and when the great 
king Killi asks who thou art, 

Say only, ‘I come from neath the feet of Anthai of the great town of Pigir’ ; 

And forthwith he will give thee rich jewels, that shall delight the heart of her the 
noble love, 


Against Arbitrary Taxation. 


The following is one of the very few songs of Piciranthaiyaér not connected with Ké-Perum- 
Céran, There was a young prince, called the learned Pandiyan Nambi, who was of the Madura 
dynasty, and renowned for his learning; but, it might seem, rather disposed to be tyrannical in 
government, It runs as follows (184) : — 


‘If an elephant take mouthfuls of ripe grain cut for it, 
The twentieth part of an acre will yield it food for many days ; 
But if it enter a hundred fertile fields, with no keeper, 
Its foot will trample down much more than its mouth receives. 
So if a wise king, who knows the path of right take just his due, 
His land will prosper, yielding myriadfold. 
But, it the king, not softened by his knowledge, take just what he desires, 
‘Nor heed prescription’s rule, feasting with song and dauce 
Amid his court and kindred, and show no love to his subjects ; 
Like the field that elephant entered, 
His kingdom will perish, and he himself will loge his all.’ 


Pottiyar was sent back by his king, and bidden come again when his son had been born, On his 
arrival at the spot, when some years had elapsed, he found the place where his memorial was to be 
erected, and it seems as if it were the place where he like his beloved king and late companion was to 
end his days by voluntary abstinence from food, This is supposed to be his song addressed to his late 
master and friend (and sure they were not words of love |) (222) :-— 


* You said, 
‘Go back, and come when she whose footsteps leave 
Your shadow never, she adorned with radiant gems, 
Your well-beloved, has borne you son of glorious worth.” 
Sure you forgot the friendship ’twixt us twain, — 
But no, I was not so forgotten, much-loved one ! 
Where is the place designed for me 2 
A shade to many wert thou, the world extolled thy fame. 
Thou didst remember life to come 
And so didst all renounce, 
And here a stone is all that’s left of thee ; 
Yet those like thee, when soul ig severed from the frame, 
Forget not ancient friendship, when their friends draw near.’ 
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(221) The Dirge. 
Perum Céran. 

He had the praises manifold of minstrels whose wants he relieved ; 
He was most loving to the dancers who resorted to his court ; 
He swayed his sceptre in accordance with the teaching of the sages ; 
He cultivated the friendship of the honoured wise ; 
He was gentle to women, brave and strong in the face of the brave ; 
He was the refuge of the spotless learned ones. 
Such an one death did not consider, but carried off his sweet soul. 
Therefore, my afflicted kinsfolk, let us 
Embracing one another join in reviling death. 
Come, all ye bards, whose words are true | 
He hath become a pillar planted in the wild, 
Crowned with immortal praise ! 
While the wide world in sorrow mourns. 
Such is the lot of him who was our guardian true! 


The Empty Stall. (220) 
The song of Pottiyar when he returned from the north leaving his beloved king to die. 


‘The keeper who has lost the huge elephant which he daily supplied 
With its ample meal, and tended for many a year, 
Is sad as be surveys the vacant pillar where it stood, 
And weeps. Even so, did I not grieve when I beheld 
The courtyard in the ancient town where Killi lived and died ; 
Kijli, with wealth of chariots, o’er which waved the conqueror’s wreath’ ? 


There ig another poet of whom we have three very exquisite lyrics. He would seem to have 
been one of the company gathered around the genial king, Ko-Peram-Qoran, and so an intimate friend 
of the two merry bards before mentioned, His name was ‘Kaniyan of the flowery hill” 

(192) 

The Wise Man Equable, 

To us all towns are one ; and all men are our kings ; 
Evil and good come not to men from other folk, 
So pain and pain’s relief are from within. 
Death is no novelty, nor do we joy in life, 
As though it were some morsel sweet. 
When we are grieved, we bear it, nor complain ; 
This precious life of ours is like a raft 
Floating adown the waters of some mighty stream, 
That roars and tumbles ‘over boulders huge ; 
When from the skies with lightnings mixed the pelting storm 
Comes down : the raft goes on as fate ordained. 
Thus have we seen in visions of the traly wise. 
Tn prosperous hours we marvel not at greatness of the great ; 
Still less can we despise the lowlier lot. 


(194) 
Diversities of Human Destiny. 
Look narrowly, and in one house they wail the funeral chant 


And in adjoining home the marriage dram sounds out mid festive gong, 
There go embracing friends just mot with festive wreaths, 
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And there they weep because they part, 

Thus hath the Maker shown his lack of love, 
Ah, evil is the world ! See that thou do 

Geod deeds, bringers of pleasure to the world, 


Comp. Nil. 28, 

If the friendships of Orestes and Pylades are worthy of remembrance these friends of 1,000 years 
ago should not be forgotten, They stand out of the shadows of the past like kindly-hearted 
Epicureans, loving and beloved; and their deaths even were not gloomy, but wise and philosophical, 
as they understood wisdom and philosophy. 





DETAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHAOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 
FIELD FORCE, 


BY M. A. STEIN, C.2.5., Ps.D. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 


Stipa of Sunigram. — About one mile to the north of Réga where the valley leading 
down from the Malandri Pass in the south-west debouches into the Panjpio plain, I had 
already on the previous evening when on my way from Karapa to Réga, noticed a large mound 
suggestive of the remains of a Stipa. This assumption soon proved correct on closer inspection. 
The mound rises to a height of about 25 feet above the flat level of the plain. Wherever the 
débris covering its sides had been removed by the action of rain or other causes, it showed the 
aame courses of rough masonry which had been noticed in the Stiipas previously described. 
Judging from the dimensions of the present buse of the mound which measures circ. 240 feet 
from east to west and 200 feet from north to south, this Stipa must have been by far the 
largest of all those examined in Bunér. If a conclusion can be drawn from the state of utter 
dilapidation in which it is now, it may also be looked upon as one of the oldest. At about half 
its height a kind of terrace can be traced all around the mound: this probably indicates the 
elevation from which the Stipa proper rose above the basement. 


The top of the mound now forms a slightly sloped oval measuring circ. 120 feet from east 
to west and 75 feet from north to south. [am inclined to explain this peculiar shape by the 
assumption that the basement which shows 2 similarly elongated form was broader to the east 
and west than on the other two sides. The decay of the originally hemispherical mound must 
thus have been more rapid on the north and south sides where there was no broad terrace to 
retain the loose masonry brought down by the rains, etc., than on the east and west where the 
masses of débris accumulated over the original basement. In support of this explanation I may 
mention that the slopes of the mound to the north and south appeared steeper, It is just on these 
aides that thecourses of masonry composing the monnd are traced most clearly on the surface- 


For some distance from the foot of the mound to the south the ground is covered with 
low heaps of débris which seem to indicate the site of ruined buildings once attached to the 
Stipa, These remains were, however, too indistinct and too much overgrown by jungle to 
permit of a plan being taken in the short time available. 


Well near Sunigram. — At a distance of about 60 yards to the south-east of the Stipa 
there is an ancient stone-lined well which has remained on the whole in a remarkably good 
state of preservation. The well proper is 8 feet in diameter and is enclosed by a circular wall, 
§ feet thick, of carefully set masonry. Adjoining to the west is a staircase which leads 
between equally well-built walls down to the level of the water. This is now 18 feet below the 
ground level, and is reached by 28 steps. The accompanying plan and section (V) shows the 
construction of the well, Some of the stairs have crnmbled away, and also the side-walls have 
suffered in parts notwithstanding the repairs which are indicated in several places by coarse 
masonry of a later date. 
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Apart from these repairs the whole of the walls shows to perfection that peculiar form of 
masonry — large blocks in level courses and columns of small stones in the interstices — which 
has been described already above as characteristic of all the ancient structures in this and the 
neighbonring regions. There is no special feature to indicate the relative age of the well a, 
compared with that of the ruined Stipa. Its escape from the fate of the latter may be due to 
continued use and consequent repair. Some Khattris from Rega whom I met near by, were 
prepared to ascribe the well to Birimal, t. e., Birbal, the renowned minister of Akbar. But 
this tradition, if it is one at all, cannot refer to anything more than a clearing of the ancient 
well which may have become disused and filled up with earth. These informants knew of no 
other name for the site but éahai, which in Pashtu is the ordinary designation for any stone- 
lined tank or well with steps leading down to the water. 


Sunigram.— Vhe village of Sunigram, a small place, lies about half a mile to the north of 
this site. It occupies a saddle-like depression between the east foot of the roeky hill range 
through which the Karapa defile leads, and a series of small fir-covered hillocks which rise 
like islands from the plain and form a continuation of that 1ange to the south-east, There is 
nothing ancient to be noticed about the village itself but its name Sunigram, which is 
undoubtedly of Indian origin and hence old. 


The second part gra, from Sanskrit grama (‘ village ’), does not oceur in any other Bunér 
local name I know, and is but rarely met with in the neighbouring teriitories of Swat and 
Yusufzai (see Jolagram, Pajigiim, and Udeyram in the Swat Valley ; Naugram, on the Khudu 
Khel border; Asgram and Ka@bulgram, on the Indus). It is scarcely necessary to point out how 
common on the other hand this ending, in its varying vernacular forms of gram, gam, ga@on, 
graon, ete., is throughout the whole of Aryan India. ‘The first part of the name Suni- is 
clearly connected with Sanskrit suvarna, ‘gold,’ and represents probably a Prakrit derivative 
of saxvarnike, ‘goldsmith.’ Thus in Kashniri, which may be considered a near relative of the 
old Indo-Aryan dialect once spoken beyond the Indus, we have sun (‘gold’) and sunar 
(‘ goldsmith ’) derived by a regular process of phonetic conversion from Sanskrit suvarne and 
suvarn skira, respectively (compare also Hindi suntyar). Derivatives from Sanskrit swvarna are 
not amongst the words borrowed by Pashtu from Indo-Aryan dialects. It is thus certain that 
the local name Suntyram must go back to a period preceding the Pathin occupation. 


Pinjkotai. — Immediately above the village, and to the west of it, rises the rocky hill 
range which has been mentioned in connection with the Karapa defile. Guided by Shérbaz 
I ascended its steep scarp in a northerly direction to a height of about 400 feet above the bottom 
of the valley until I reached the point from where a rocky spur running south-east to north- 
west juts out towards the Barandn River. It is about one-third of a mile long and is known 
by the name of Pinjkotat (also prononnced Panjkdtai). The crest of this spur is fairly level 
and bears the ruins of a large number of buildings which in constrnction and character 
resemble closely the ancient dwelling places examined near Kinga: galai and Juvur. 


On the west slope of the spur, and towards its north-west extremity overlooking the 
river, are the comparatively well-preserved ruins of what evidently was once a monastery of 
great size’and importance. They consist, as shown on the attached site-plan VJ, in the first 
place of aseries of large terraces. These are built against the hillside by means of strong 
‘supporting walls and extend for nearly 300 feet from north to routh with a total breadth of 
over 160 feet. At the south end of these terraces rises a block of vaulted rooms with attached 
courts constructed of solid and carefully set masonry. At the north end of the terraces, and 
close to their edge, are the much injured remains of some smaller structures. Among them 
is a square block of masonry (B), which judging from the remains of a small circular mound 
built over it can have been nothing but the base of a little Stipa. The circular pit excavated 
in the centre of this mound shows that treasure-seekers have erenow recognized its trie 
character and been at work here. The little square structure (0) to the east, which is even 
more injured, may also mark the position of a small Stipa. 
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| Vihara of PinjkOtai. — The interest of the main building A lies.in the good preserva- 
tion of its superstructures which acquaint us with some details of architectural construction 
not otherwise traceable in the extant remains of Bunér. They are illustrated by the detail 
plan VII, 


Three rooms of this building, forming its south and west side, show high pointed vaults of 
overlapping stones which spring from a projecting cornice of the longer side walls. The 
height from this cornice to the point of the arch is 10 feet 3 inches. The construction of the 
vault and cornice is shown by the section given for the line-cd in the detail plan. The total 
height of the rooms could not be ascertained, as the interior is partly filled up by masses of 
débris from the fallen portions of the vaults. The width of the vaultsis 12 feet in the «wo 
larger rooms FH and F which are 31 and 35 feet long, respectively. In the small room @ the 
width covered by the vault is 8 feet and 3 inches and the length 12 feet. These three rooms 
communicated with each other and the central court H by means of passages of varying width 
surmounted by pointed arches of overlapping stones, Owing to the accumulation of débris 
only these arches are now visible above the ground level, The elevatioa of two of these 
passages, X and Z, has been shown in the detail plan. 


Besides the passages leading into the central court there were windows to admit light into 
the larger rooms. These windows are placed in the centre of the walls and end in pointed 
arches, as shown in the section of line cd. Their width is 2 feet, and their height to the point 
of the arch is 5 feet 6 inches. The sill or lower edge and the sides of the windows are bevelled 
inwards by means of regularly receding courses, evidently with a view to distributing the light 
more evenly over the room. 


The central apartment H is the largest in this pile of building, being 35 feet by 16 feet. 
It does not appear to have been roofed, and must hence be assumed to have formed a kind of 
central courtyard. It has no direct entrance from outside, but was evidently approached by a 
passage which leads to the adjoining room J through a dividing wall now for the greater part 
broken. This latter apartment, which is also 35 feet long, but only 9 feet 3 inches broad, does 
not show either any trace of having been roofed. In its south-east corner are the remains of 
a staircase leading up to the open quadrangle J which occupies the raised terrace immediately 
to the east. As this staircase, as fur as can be judged from the present condition of the build- 
ing, was its only entrance from outside, we may conclude that the small court J formed a kind 
of open ante-room to the whole block. 


The quadrangle J is in reality a terrace, 55 feet deep and 50 feet broad, built against the 
ising slope of the ridge and screened on the east and south by strong walls 7 teet thick. 
he unusual thickness of these walls suggests that they contained niches which might have been 

used as small cells. But.the ruined condition of the walls and the great masses of débris and 
earth which cover their foot inside the quadrangle made it impossible to ascertain this point, 
Judging from the relative position and size of this enclosure, it might be conjectured that is 
served, like similar open courts in the ruined monasteries of Takht-i Babi and Jamalearhi, 
described by Sir A. Cunningham (Archeological Survey ltevorts, V, pp. 30, 50), as a meeting 
place for the fraternity of monks. 


To the north of this court, but at a considerably lower level, extends another large platform 
(K), 110 feet long, which shows no trace of superstructures. From this a flight of 7 steps leads 
down to the artificially levelled ground on which the main block of building stands. Imme- 
diately to the north of the latter is a large terrace, 10% feet long by 88 feet broad, supported 
on the sides facing the downward slopes of the hill by basement walls over 30 feet high. 


Construction of Pinjkotai, ruins. —- The massive construction of these walls and the 
great extent of the terraces which they support suffice to indicate the importance of the site. 
The blocks of stone used in the walls, both of these terraces and of the main building, are on 
the whole larger than in any other structure examined in Bunér ; they are often over 4 feet long 
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with a thickness of 1 foot. Though the blocks are but roughly hewn, as throughout the 
masonry of the ancient buildings in Gandhara and Udyana, yet special care has been taken to 
arrange them in even and regular courses. The interstices of each course are not merely filled 
as usual with closely packed columns of small flat pieces, but show besides the use of a kind of 
thin mortar which must have added considerably to the consistency and strength of these walls, 
It is evidently due to the exceptional solidity of the construction that the walls of the main 
block still show a height of 23 feet at the north-west corner where they rise on the massive 
foundation of the terrace basement. 


An equally significant feature of the Pinjkofai ruins is the comparatively great span of the 
overlapping domes which form the roofs of the two large rooms in the main building. The 
span of 12 feet covered by these domes is not reached by any extant arched stracture in 
Gandbiara or Udyaéna. The domes in nearly all the buildings surveyed by General Cunningham 
are limited to about 8 feet (see Archeological Survey Reports, V, p. 52). The wider span 
assumed. by him in two examples is a matter of conjecture, : 


Tt will help us to form a correct estimate of the relative importance of the Pinjkétai ruins, if 
we compare them also in other respects with the remains of such well-known sites as Takht-i Bahi 
and Jamalgarhi. This comparison suggests itself all the more, as the general situation of the 
ruins near the ridge of a steep rocky spur bears a striking similarity to that of the last-named 
great monastery. Referring then to the plans of the latter, as recorded after excavation in 
plates vii. and xiv. of General Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Reports, Volume V, we note 
at once that thongh the number of separate buildings at present traceable at Pinjkotai is far 
smaller than that brought to light in the course of prolonged explorations at the above two 
sites, yet the size of the structures still above ground at Pinjkdtai is decidedly more imposing. 


The same holds good as regards the extent of the terraces and their substructures which 
here as there were indispensable to provide the requisite level building ground. That the 
ample space thus provided at Pinjkotei was once occupied by a greater number of buildings 
than now visible can be inferred from the low mounds of débris which stretch in varions 
directions across the terraces to the north of the main pile of building. It is likely that these 
little mounds, of which, I regret, it was impossible to make any pian in the very limited time 
available, mark the position of small detached structures which here as at J amalgarhi may 
have contained the cells of the monks attached to the establishment. Other small buildings of 


this kind situated nearer to the rising slope of the ridge are, perhaps, buried under the masses 
of detritus carried down from the latter, 


Tt remains yet to be noted that the Stiipa B referred to above would, as shown by the 
dimensions of its extant base, 25 feet square, well bear comparison with the corresponding 
structures of Takht-i Bahi and Jamalgarhi. The chief Stipa of the first-named monastery rose 
on a basement, 205 feet square (Archeological Survey Reports, V, p. 26), and the ‘ great Stipa’ 
of the second did also not measure more than 22 feet in diameter (%6., p. 47). The oblong 
enclosure D, 30 feet long by 20 feet broad, which ‘adjoins the Stipa of Pinjkétai on the north 
may like the small ‘Chapel courts’ found at the two Gandhira monasteries, have served for 
the placing of Buddha statues. But the walls of this enclosure are in so rnined a condition and 
its interior so much covered with débris that any conjecture regarding its original 


character, 
if not testcd by excavation, must necessarily remain hazardous. 


I cannot conclude this account of the ruins examined on the Pinjkotai spur without refer- 
ring to the magnificent view enjoyed from their site. Standing at the north-west corner of the 
walled-up terraces, near the remains of the Stipa, I had before me the whole expanse of the 
Barandu Valley stretching, with a varying breadth of 4 to 6 miles, from Hlai in the west 
towards Maiwanat in the east. The river which winds along the southern side of the 
valley, often divided into several channels, passes close to the north foot of the spur, Locking 
to the north beyond the valley and the hill range immediately skirting it, the double-peaked 
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cone of Mount Dosirrt with its cap of snow came prominently into view. To the north-west 
the fir-clad slopes of Mount Jim could clearly be seen through the gap formed by the valley 
which runs down to Elai. In the west appeared the rugged heights of Jafar hill near Tursak. 
In the east the extensive view across the plains and low alluvial plateaus of the central Barandu 
Valley was limited only by the high Duma range which divides Bunér from the Indus Valley. 
From the steep cliffs, which form the extremity of the ridge towards the river and overlook the 
rains, the panoramic view was still wider. It comprised the long-stretched ranges which 
run up towards Mount Mahaban in the south-east, and the still higher peaks of the ‘ Black 
Mountains’ beyond the Indus. 


The prominent position occupied by the Pinjkotai ruins and their relatively great extent 
are indications that the convent to which they belonged must have been once important and 
well known. It is necessary to lay stress on the evidence furnished by these points. It will 
help to strengthen the arguments set forth helow regarding the probable identity of these 
remains with the Mahavana monastery of Hinen Tsiang (see below, Part II). 


Takhtaband Stupa. — Already when standing on the height of the spur above the 
Pinjkotai ruins a massive mound of masonry further down the valley had attracted my 
attention. It was the Stipa which Shérb&z’s report had led me to expect in that direction. 
To this I proceeded accordingly when the survey of the Vihira remains was completed. 
From the foot of the spur the way lay across the level plain which stretches here on both sides 


of the river. After going for about 14 miles in the direction of E, 8, H, and crossing the river 
TI reached the Stipa. 


It rises a short distance from the left river bank, about 60 yards from the e xtreme western 
end of a small rocky ridge which without attaining any great height stretches across the valley 
to the east towards Shalbandai. This Stipa, which from the name of the village nearest to it 
on the right bank of the river I propose to call that of Takhtaband, has even in its present 
damaged condition better retained its original appearance than any other structure of this type 
in Bnnér. It forms a dome of a shape somewhat resembling that of a bulb and rises to a height 
of about 26 feet above its base. It is constructed of horizontal courses of massive but rough 
masonry, none of the stones now exposed having received any dressing. 


This dome is again raised on a large base about 25 feet high, which originally formed a 
quare measuring about 84 feet at the foot, approximately orientated. The accompanying 
elevation (Plate VIZ) shows the exact dimensions of the Stiipa and its basement. Both have 
completely been stripped, evidently long ago, of their onter casing of masonry. No remains of it 
can be traced now on or about the mound. It was evidently carried away to be used as build- 
ing material, In the same way the inner masonry has also been cut away to some depth 
round the foot of the Stiipa, the upper portions of which in consequence are now overhanging. 


The Stipa has been opened by a broad cutting which reaches to the centre and runs 
through its whole height on the east side. This excavation has been carried even further down 
into the base to a depth of about 8 feet. There can thus be no donbt that relic deposits have 
been reached and abstracted. It must be supposed that this spoliation took place a consider- 
able time ago as the débris of the materials excavated can no longer be distinguished, 


The cutting here indicated has laid bare a little chamber lined with large and carefully cut 
slabs in the centre of the Stipa. Itis 7 feet high and forms a square of 7 feet, of which the 
astern side is now removed. The floor of this chamber was originally about 12 feet above the 
level of the Stiipa base. There is every reason to believe that this receptacle was intended for 
a relic deposit. Sqnare hollows or wells of exactly similar position have been found in several 
of the Stiipas excavated in the Punjab and the Kabul Valley, also in the great Stiipa of 
Manikyala.4 As far as I could examine the walls of this chamber from below, they bear no 
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é Compare Gen, Cunningham, Archeological Survey Reports, V, pl. xxii. 
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trace of any decoration or inscription. In order to reach them closely a ladder or scaffolding 
would have been necessary. 


The elevation reproduced shows that there must have been a platform extending round 
the foot of the Stipa which had served asa procession-path, But owing to the dilapidated 
condition of the base, the original width of this platform can no longer be ascertained, It is 
probable that it was approached from the east, as on this side there are traces of projecting 
magonry which may have served as the substructure of a staircase. 


Neither in the narrow flat gap, which separates the Stiipa mound on the east from the 
foot of the rocky ridge above referred to, nor on the open ground on any of the other sides was 
I able to discover a ny remains above ground which might indicate the previous existence of 
walls or buildings. It must, however, be noted that the ground all around the Stiipa, which is 
of a rich alluvial soil, is under cultivation. This would easily account for the removal of such 
remains if they were not of a very massive character. The late hour at which I reached this 
site and the necessity of returning soon to camp did not allow me to examine the slopes of the 
ridge closely. It is possible that remains of dwelling places for the attendant priests could be 
traced there. From below none were discernible, 


During the day a portion of the Brigade had marched at no great distance down the 
valley to Bajkatta, To this circumstance was probably due the utterly deserted condition of 


Takhiaband village. I was unable to obtain there any local information regarding the 
Stipa. 


Barkili. — The night was passed in General Meiklejohn’s Camp near Barkili, which I 
reached after a march of about 3 miles from Takhtaband. There I ascertain ed that the greater 
portion of the force was to move on the following day into the Chamla Valley en route for the 
Ambéla Pass. This was probably the last day 1 could hope to spe nd on the soil of Bunér 
proper. I accordingly resolved to utilize it for an attempt to reach the sites near the villages 
of Nawakili, Mullaisap and Zangi Khan Banda from which a number of inscriptions either in 
original or impressions had been obtained by Major Deane’s agents. These villages, all belong- 


ing to the Nirizai clan, are situated in the valley which leads from Karapa in a south-westerly 
direction to the Malandri Pass. 


Starting in the morning of the 17th January I marched first round the foot of the several 
spurs which descend from the high range to the south and run ont into the Panjpio plain 
between Barkili and Karapa. On the way from the former place to Réga I passed the opening 
of the valley known as Béshpiira, evidently an old name of Hindu origin to which Captain F. 
S. Robertson, of the Survey Department, had been kind enough to draw my attention. The 
valley is now practically uninhabited. At Karapa, which is a thriving village of some size, I 
picked up Aslam Khin, one of the inhabitants, who had assisted my guide Katdr Shah on pre- 
vious occasions in tracing inscribed stones in this neighbourhood. He first offered to show me 
*‘ Bits,” on the hillside west of the village. But after reaching the small cave to which I was 
taken, and examining with some difficulty its narrow recesses, I convinced myself that the 
supposed relievo images were only natural markings of the rocks. 


Mound near Nawakili.—I then marched in the broad open valley to the south-west 
until at a distance of abont 4 miles I reached Nawakili, a fair-sized village situated at the point 
where the valley forms an inlet to the south towards Mount Guru. About half a mile to the 
sonth of the village is a mound covered with old masonry known as Surkhau Kandar. It 
occupies the west foot of a small fir-covered spur, and on the sides seems partly to have been 
terraced. On the top old walls are clearly marked. The centre is occupied by a square of 


old masonry, 34 feet each face, rising only one or two feet above the ground. The western face 
ig continued to the south by another wall for about 22 feet, and this is approached by a kind 
of terrace sloped as for stairs, 
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It was here according to Kator Shah’s statement that he picked up, from below the north 
face of the mound, one of the inscribed stones delivered to Major Deane. Of another stone 
said to have been found further down the slopes, the agent who accompanied Katér Shah on 
that occasion is supposed to have taken an impression. 


I was particularly anxious to ascertain the position of the large inscription in unknown 
characters, of which an impression, marked as having been obtained at Nawakili, had reached 
me from Major Deane in September 1896. It is now reproduced on No. 82 of Plate X prepared 
for my second paper on these inscriptions. But the villagers whom 1 examined would know 
nothing either of this or any other inscribed stone in the neighbourhood. Aslam Khan who, 
I have reason to believe, acted as guide to at least one of Major Deane’s agents in this vicinity, 
grew equally ignorant in view of this attitude. After repeated attempts to elicit information 
by various means, I was reluctantly obliged to abandon the search. 


The motives of the villagers in denying all knowledge of inscriptions are not far to seek, 
Their combined fanaticism and ignorance just make them anxious to keep from the ‘ unbe- 
liever,’ in particular when he appears as one of the invaders, information about records which 
might be supposed to lead to the discovery of hidden treasure orsimilaradvantages. Obstacles 
of this kind could, among a population as fanatical as the Bunérwals, be overcome only by the 
fear of a more immediate danger. But in the present circumstances, when the evacuation of 
the territory by the troops was known to be a matter of afew days only, the threat of more 
stringent measures, even if I had been able to give effect to it, would have probably produced 
no result, It was but too clear that, with an escort of eight sepoys and the certainty of the 
near retirement of the troops, little impression could be made. 


Zangi Khan Banda. — The advanced hour and the necessity of reaching before nightfall 
the distant camp at Barkili obliged me to forego a visit to Zangi Khan Banda. This place from 
which a series of stones inscribed with very peculiar characters had been secured on several 
occasions by Major Deane’s people,> was according to local information at a considerably 
greater distance towards the Malandri Pass than the available sketch maps had led me to 
suppose. Nor could I have reasonably expected to fare there better than at Nawakili, seeing 
that even Kator Shah denied having had anything to do with the finds in that locality. 


Mullaisap. — Marching then back from Nawakili I took occasion to visit Mullatsap (for 
Malla Isuf ?) which lies ina side valley opening to the south-east, about half way between 
Nawakili and Karapa. Two impressions had reached me of inscriptions near this village. But 
my local enquiries as to the actual position of the stones were here also of no avail. I could, 
however, convince myself that neither here nor at Nawakili nor at Karapa were there any 
conspicuous ruins with which these inscriptions could be connected, On the other hand, none 
of the sites at which remains of Stiipas or monasteries are still extant, have hitherto con- 
tributed to our collection of Bunér inscriptions. This observation seems to give some founda- 
tion to the belief thatthe originators of the latter must be looked for elsewhere than amony 
the founders or attendants of the Buddhist shrines still extant in ruins. 


I reached Barkili Camp, where only a small detachment of troops had been left, late in the 
evening, having marched my escort that day probably not less than 25 miles. On the next 
day, the 18th January, the remainder of the troops still in Bunér was under orders to retire 
over the so-called Bunér Pass and to join the 2nd Brigade which had in the meantime occn- 
pied the head of the Chamla Valley through the defile of Ambéla. In order to utilize the few 
hours still available to me on Bunér soil I moved in the morning in a north-easterly direction 
down tothe river. There an insolated hill rising several hundred feet from the plain close to 
the villages of Kalpanai and Bajkatta offered a central and very comprehensive view over the 





5 See Nos. 47-50 of the inscriptions reproduced in Part I of my “ Notes on new inscriptions discovered by Major 
Deane.” According to the information supplied with them these stones were “dug up from what appearsto be 
an old Memorial Stupa completely buried in the ground at Bughdarra, which is the ravine near Zangi Khan 
Banda,” For other inscriptions from this locality see Nos. 79-81 of Part IT. 
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whole of Lower Bunér, From Matwanai in the east, where the Barandu River enters a narow 
defile leading down to the Indus, to Hlai in the west, the whole expanse of the valley on both 
sides of the winding river lay clearly before me. No ruins or artificial mounds offered them- 
selves to view from this commanding position, except the Stiipa of Takhtaband already 
described. Nor could the Hindu traders, whom I got hold of in Kalpanai village, tell me of 
any other ancient sites within reach besides those already visited. 


Chamla Valley. — I accordingly returned by midday to the deserted camp of Barkili and 
hence crossed with the rear guard the pass usually designated as that of Bunér, which leads to 
the head of the Chamla Valley. The latter is drained by the river, which receives the 
streams from the northern slopes of Mount Mahaban and joins the Barandu not far from its 
own junction with the Indus. Chamla geographically as well as ethnographically forms a 
territory distinct from Bunér proper. The fir-covered top of the pass was reached through 
very pretty forest scenery, and offered to me once more a striking view across Bunér, bounded 
in the north only by the snow-capped ranges of the Dima Mountains, Dosirri and Ilm, 








Reaching in the afternoon the camp which was pitched below the village of Ambéla, I 
took an opportunity to represent to General Jerrrnys, Commanding the 2nd Brigade, my desire 
of approaching Mount Mahaban as closely as the military dispositions permitted. From the 
time that the Bunér Expedition had been taken into view I had fondly entertained the hope 
that it would give me the chance of reaching that mountain which has never yet been visited 
by a European or surveyed. This desire arose from the fact that of the various positions which 
have been proposed for the Aornos of the historians of Alexander there is none which in my 
opinion has a better claim for serious consideration than Mount Mahaban. 


Mount Mahaban. — I need not review here the numerous opinions which have been 
advanced since General Court took up the question in 1836 regarding the site of that famous 
mountain stronghold. They have been fully set forth and discussed by General Cunning- 
ham in a separate chapter of his Ancient Geography of India.§ Nor is this the place to explain 
the reasons which seem to me to militate against any one of the suggested sites that are at 


present accessible for examination, such as ‘ Raja HGodi’s Castle’ opposite Attock, the Karama 
hill, the ruined castle of Ranigat,’ 


The claims of Mount Mahaban were first advanced by the late General Abbott, of Abbottabad, 
nearly half a century ago. They were rightly based by him on the close agreement which the 
main orographical features of that mountain, as then known, its proximity to the Indus, its 
great height and extent,present with the description of the Greek historians.® No fact has since 
come to light which could shake the weight of the arguments derived from this observation.? 
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© See pp. 58 sgg. ; compare also Sir H. Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography, I, pp. 496 sqq. 

7 General Cunningham himself, evidently after a good deal of hesitation, settled upon Ranigat as the most likely 
position, But that distinguished antiquarian, to whose intuitive perception in matters of ancient topography we owe 
many happy identifications, was himself constrained to own in this case that he did not feel satisfied with this loca- 
tion. To any unbiassed student of the question who has visited the ruins on the Ranigat hill, the objections must 
appear unsurmountable, Its great distance from the Indus, its comparatively small height, and still smaller summit 
are all features which cannot be reconciled with the salient points of the Greek accounts. 

® See General Abbott’s paper “ Gradus ad Aornum,” J. A, 8. B., 1854, pp- 309 sqq. Before him General Court 
tee — to have thought of Mahaban as a possible position for Aornos ; see his incidental reference, J. A. 8. B.,; 
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® The mam objection which General Cunningham raises to Mount Mahaban as the representative of Aornos 
(Ancient Geography, p. 61 sg.) ia baged on the assumption that it is the ‘ great mountain’ by the side of which the 
Mahavana monastery of Hinuen Tsiang was sitnated, ‘‘If any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain,’* 
General Cunningham argues, “‘it is almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its name,’ ete. After 
what we have shown below as to the real position of the Mahavana convent, it is clear that this negative argument 
weak in itself, falls to the ground. ° 
Nor can I attach any greater importance to his other two objections, derived as they are from such defective 
information aa has hitherto been available regarding the shape and extent of the mountain and its several spurs. 
In the absence of any proper survey it is impossible to assert the easy accessibility of the mountain as contrasted 


with the description given of the steepness of Aornos, or to compare its circuit with the varying figures record 
ed fo 
the latter by the historians of Alexander. we : 
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But the heights of Mahaban have continued to be as inaccessible to Europeans as they were 
then. It has hence been impossible to obtain that detailed topographical evidence, without 
which it seems hopeless to expect a definite settlement of this much vexed question. 


My interest in Mount Mahaban as the probable site of Aornos was considerably increased 
by the important information which Major Deane had recently obtained through native sources 
regarding extensive remains of an ancient fort situated at a point of Mahaban known as 
Shahkot19 Can these ruins be referred to so early a date as Alexander’s invasion, or do they at 
least indicate the likely position of an old fortification? Only an archeological survey of the 
mountain could give us the answer. 


The ready submission of the Chamla clans induced the military authorities to abstain 
from any further advance to the east down the Chamla Valley. This made it clear to me that 
the hope I had cherished of visiting Mount Mahaban could not be realized on the present 
occasion. If the head of the Chamla Valley had been occupied for more than a few days, the 
despatch of a separate detachment to that distance might yet have possibly been arranged for 
in the interest of the topographical survey. For this Mount Mahaban owing to its height and 
position represents also a point of considerable importance. But the evacuation of Chamla and 
the return of the whole of the force to British territory were already fixed for the following day. 
The hopes of Captain Robertson, the Field Survey Officer, were like my own doomed. to 
disappointment. 


Considering the circumstances I could but feel grateful when General Jerrreys very kindly 
agreed to let me utilize that last day for a rapid excursion down the Chamla Valley. In order 
to enable me to extend it as far as possible he was pleased to grant me a mounted escort from 
the Xth Regiment Bengal Lancers. I had thus at least the satisfaction of approaching the 
north foot of Mahaban closer than I could have hoped otherwise. 


Sura. — Starting on the morning of the 19th January from the camp below Ambéla I 
reached after a ride of about four miles the large village of Sara situated on the southern side 
of the valley. Some Hindu Khattris of this place whom I examined knew of an old site about 
half a mile to the south of the village and at the foot of a low spur which descends here from 
the Sarpati Range. On proceeding to it I found a spring enclosed in a square basin of ancient 
- masonry. This is visited as a Tirtha by the Hindus of the neighbourhood. Close to the 
west of the spring is a terrace-like mound about 20 feet high, the upper part of which 
appeared artificial, The top, which forms a small plateau about 200 feet from west to east 
and 100 feet broad, is covered with remnants of old walls built of large but undressed stones. 
There are evident traces of a terrace about 15 feet broad which seems to have run round the 
mound at a lower level. The sides are covered with broken pottery. Iwas unable to ascertain 
from my Hindu guides any tradition regarding this site, or the special name of the locality. 
They too were well acquainted with the sacred Tirthas on Mount Ilm and had more than once 
performed the pilgrimage. 

Account of Shahkot. — I rode on through the level ground of the valley, which is here 
more than a mile broad and well-cultivated, past Nawagai and Timili Dhérei, until I reached 
the small village of Katakot. There, I had been told, resided a Malik particularly well-acquainted 
with the Mahaban region. I found in him a very intelligent old man, ready to describe what 
he had seen on frequent visits to his Amazai friends, who are in the habit of grazing their cattle 
on the mountain. He knew well the ruins of Shahkot. He described them as situated on a 
rocky spur near the highest point of Mahaban and to the north-east of it. Both the village of 
Malka (once the seat of the Hindustani fanatics and burned after the Ambéla Campaign, 
1868) and the Indus could be seen from the plateau oceupied by the ruins. I was particularly 
glad to note in the course of my examination that the Malik’s description of the ruined fort 
agreed closely with the account given by Major Deane’s informant. The substantial accuracy 
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10 See his above quoted paper, J. R. A. 8., 1896, p. 678, 
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of the latter account can hence not be doubted. The ruins appear now to be overgrown by 
dense jungle. The slopes of the mountain below Shahkot were described as steep and rocky 
on all sides, and particularly so towards the Indus, where the aseent is by a narrow path. 


My informant did not stop at describing to me the mountain of my desire, but also prompt- 
ly offered, when alone with me and my surveyor, to condact me to it in person. Twelve hours’ 
marching and climbing might have sufficed to reach it. Under other circumstances the tempt- 
ation would have proved too much for me, Fut the thonght of my escort and the promise EF 
had given of rejoining the troops before they had cleared the pass, left me no chance but reluct- 
antly to refuse this offer. 


Kuria. — I then continned my ride to the large village of Kuria not far off, which had 
been indicated to me as tlhe extreme point reached by a previous reconnaissance of the force. 
The village lies on an alluvial plateau in the centre of the valley and opposite to a bold 
fir-clothed spur which descends from the high Sarpati Range, the continuation of Mahiban 
to the west. From the rising ground to the east of the village an extensive view opened down 
the valley towards Amazai territory and up to the snow-covered heights of Mahiban, com- 
paratively so near and yet beyond reach. Ihad but little time to enjoy it. The advanced hour 
and the thought of the long ride yet before us necessitated an early return, The road I fol- 
lowed back to Ambéla lay more to the north side of the valley, but did not bring into view any 
further object of antiquarian interest. 


Ambela Pass. — When Ambéla was reached in afternoon after a ride of about 9 miles 
from Kuria we found the large camp already deserted. I followed the route taken by the 
troops into the wooded gorge which leads to the Ambéla Pass, and overtook the rear guard of 


the force close to the saddle of that famous defile, ever memorable in the annals of frontier 
wars since the fights of 1863. 


Rugged heights to the right and left crown the Kotal, which Pathan tradition calls so 
forcibly Qatalgarh, the house of slaughter.“ On them there were yet clearly visible rough 
stone walls among the rocks, marking the sites of the “ Hagle’s Nest,” the “ Crag Picket” and 
other positions which were held so heroically and at the cost of so much blood during those 
weeks of a desperate struggle. I had thus the satisfaction of casting my farewell look towards 
Bunér as one of the last who left its soil, and from a spot full of historical associations, not less 
stirrmg because they were modern. I derived some consolation from the memories of that 
other Bunér campaign. From the point of view of antiquarian research I had reason to 
regret the short duration of the present expedition. Yet it was evident that its almost too 
rapid success had its compensations in another direction, 


There was little toremind me of those days of hard fighting as I passed through the long 
winding ravines full of a luxuriant vegetation down-.to the southern foot of the pass. Apart 
from the long files of ammunition mules and their escorts passed on the way, there were only 
few buffaloes, captured as a last lucky prize by a rear guard picket on the heights near the pass, 
to show that we were leaving an enemy’s country. It was dark when J reached Surkh&bi at the 
mouth of the pass and in British territory, and night before I arrived at the camp pitched near 


the littie town of Rustam, Thus along day of nearly forty miles’ ride and march brought 
my tour with the Buner Field Force to a close. 


Bakhshali,— On the following day Erode into Mardén, visiting on the way a few old sites 
close to Rustam and near Bakhshali. Those near the former place have already been referred 
to by General Cunningham in his Archwological Survey Reports. At the latter place I 
enquired particularly after the find-spot of the interesting ancient birch-bark manuseript which 
was discovered here seventeen years ago, and which has since been edited by Dr. Hoernle.!2 
a a 


11 I cannot refrain here from drawing attention to the series of splendid ballads in which Afghan popular 
poetry commemorates the events that played at this site. My lamented friend the late M. Darmesteter had 
reproduced them, with a masterly translation, in his Chante populatres des Afghans. 

13 See Indian Anitquary, Vol, XVII, pp. 33 8qq. 
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I had the chance of discovering the village Chaukidar who had actually been the finder, and was 
taken by him to the exact spot where the manuscript was unearthed. As I think the site has 
not been accurately indicated before, its brief description may be useful. 


The spot is at the north-west end of a series of ancient mounds known as Pandhérei. They 
stretch in the direction from north-west to south-east and for a length of about half a mile to 
close the south-west corner of the present village. The mounds rise to about 20 feet above the 
present ground level, and are constantly dug into for the sake of bui:ding materials. Walls of 
uncarved stone are found in many places at a depth of from 3 to8 feet from the present surface. 
Close to the spot where the find was made a well had been sunk at the time, and the field near 
its side dug down by 3 or 4 feet in order to bring it more easily under irrigation. In the bank 
thus formed in the mound to the east of the field, the manuscript had come to light. According 
to the account of the discoverer it was only two or three feet below the present surface, placed 
between two stones and embedded in earth. As there are no visible traces of walls near the 
spot it may be assumed that the manuscript was originally removed from some other place and 
buried here in the ground for protection or some other purpose It may be added that there 
are numerous ancient wells near the Pandhérei site. One of them which is close to the north 
of the central mound, has been recently cleared. It is circular and shows courses of solid. 
ancient masonry, exactly of the same type as seen in the old well near the Sunigrém Stipa. 
According to my informants more of these ancient wells in the neighbourhood would be 
cleared if experience did not show that they do not draw water or soonrun dry. Does this 
observation indicate a change in the level of the subsoil water ? 


Arrived at Mardin, where General Blood’s Division broke up, I was engaged during 
the next few days in revising my materials and arranging for the preparation of the drawings 
attached to this report. I subsequently proceeded on a brief visitto Malakand in order to 
communicate personally to Major Dranz the main results ot my Banér tour which he had done 
so much to facilitate. After another short stay at Mardin spent in preparing the preliminary 
portion of this report I returned to Lahore, where I resumed charge of my office on the lst 
February, 1898, 


II. —- Notes on the Ancient Topography of Buner. 


Having completed my account of the ancient remains surveyed in Bunér I shall proceed to 
examine briefly the results that may be derived from the materials now collected for the eluci- 
dation of the ancient topography of that region. It has appeared to me more appropriate to 
discuss these results together and in a separate chapter. For it is only by comparing the whole 
of the ancient notices we possess of Bunér with the archmological data now available that we 
can arrive at approximately safe conclusions regarding the identification of several ancient sites. 


The ancient notices of Bunér I allade to can unfortunately at present not be found in the 
form of inscriptions or in Indian historical records, Nor can they be gathered from the accounts 
which have reached us of Alexander’s exploits in these regions. In view of what has beensaid 
above as to the probable identity of Mount Mahaban with Alexander's Aornos, it appears pos- 
sible that the great invader actually passed through a part of Bunér on his way from the valleys 
of the Panjkdra and Swit. But the references by his historians to localities in this direction 
(Ora, Bazira, Dyrta) are so vague and partly contradictory that guesses as to their identifica- 
tion can in the present state of our knowledge scarcely answer any useful purpose 18 


Chinese Notices. — We are indebted for those notices exclusively to the narratives of the 
Chinese pilgrims who either on their way to Gandhara or in pious excursions from the latter, 
had occasion to visit the sacred Buddhist sites in Udyana. 

That the present territory of Bunér must have been comprised in the ancient Udyana had 
been recugnized long ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham and V de &t. Martin when they endea- 


Serr ect Alozamdarta march toward 
18 For a convenient summary of such guesses regarding places connected with Alexander’s march towards 
Aornos, compare Dr. M’Crindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 72 899. 885 824. 
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voured to map out the corresponding portions of the pilgrims’ travels.’* But as long as this 
Swat Valley and the mountain territories bordering on it remained wholly inaccessible to 
Europeans and hence to a great extent a terra incognita also from a geographical point of view, 
the elucidation of details affecting the ancient topography of any one of these regions was 
manifestly impossible. Even now, when the veil has been partially lifted , the task could scarcely 
be attempted with any hope of success, were it not for the fortunate circumstance which sup- 
plies us in the site of the ancient capital of Udyana with a fixed and safe starting point for 
our enquiry. 

Position of Mangali. — I refer to the identification of the town of Mangals (Mung-kie-lz) 
which Hiuen Tsiang, the latest and most accurate of those pilgrims, mentions as the residence of 
the kings of Udyina.!5 This is undoubtedly the present Manglaur in Upper Swit, which is still 
remembered in local tradition as the ancient capital of the country. This identification was 
first proposed by V. de St, Martin. It has since been confirmed beyond all doubt by the 
examination of the extant remains both at Manglaur and lower down in the Swat Valley.’° It 
has a special importance owing to the fact that Hiuen Tsiang and also the earlier pilgrim 
Sung-Yun (4. p. 520) take the royal city as their starting point in giving the direction and 
distances for the various sacred sites described by them in Udyina, Taking into account the 
ascertained position of Manglaur atthe point where the spurs descending to the north from 
Mount Dosirri meet the Swat River and turn it to the west (circ. 72° 28’, long. 84° 48" lat.) it 
is clear that we must look for the ancient sites of Bunér among those localities of Udyina 
which the pilgrims describe as situated to the south of Mangali. 


Hiuen Tsiang’s account. — The fullest account we receive of these localities is that pre- 
served in the Si-yu-kior ‘“‘ Records of the Western Countries” of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
Udyana from Wdabbanda or Und on the Indus towards the close of 630 A. D217 


We leave aside for the present the reference made in his narrative to Mount Mi-lo. Itis 
described. as situated 400 li, or approximately 66 miles to the south of Mung-kie-li, and in view 
of this great distance cannot have been situated in Bunér proper. We are then first taken 
to the Mahavana convent. Itlay about 200 74 south from the capital by the side of a great 
mountain. The legend connected with it represented Buddha to have practised here in old days 
the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Servadaraja. Seeking a refuge from his enemy 
he had abandoned his kingdom and come to this place. There he met a poor Brahman who 
asked for alms. Having nothing to give him owing to his own destitute condition, Buddha 
had asked to be bound asa prisoner and to be delivered to the king, his enemy, in order that 
the Brahman might benefit by the reward given for him. 


“To the north-west of the Mahaivana Sanghairadma one descends from the mountain and 
after proceeding for 80 or 40 Is arrives at the Mo-su Sanghirima.”!@ At this site the name of 
which is explained by the Chinese editor to mean ‘lentils’ and must hence probably be restored 
into Mo-su-lo (Skr. masira), there was a Stipa about 100 feet in height, and by the side of the 
latter a great square stone which bore the impress of Buddha's foot. When Buddhain old time 
planted his foot at this spot, “he scattered a kofi of rays of light which lit up the Mahivana 


it See Cunningham, Ancient Geography of Indra, pp. 81 sq.; V. de St. Martin, Mémoire Analytique sur la carie 
del? Asie Centrale et dev? Inde, pp. 318 sqq. 


18 See Si-yu-kt, transl. Beal, i. p. 121. 


See Mémoire Analytique, p. 814, where the correct derivation of Manglaur (Manglavor) from Skr. Mangalapura 
ig also indicated, Hinen Tsiang’s Moung-kie-li (to be read Mangali, see St Julien, Méthode pour déchiffrer tes noms 
samscrits, p. 156) represents a shorter form Mangala, abbreviated bhimatat, like U-to-kia-han-cha (i. e.,* Udekahin- 
Ja) for Udabhandapura, the ancient name of Waihand- Und on the Indus. 

16 See Major H, A. Deane’s paper “ Note on Udyana and Gandhara’ in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
London, 1896, p. 656. Major Deane during the reconnaissance made into UpPer Swat in August last after the siege 
of Malakand, was able to pay a flying visit to the neighbourhood of Manglaur, which abounds in ancient remains, 
He there was able to resognize several of the Stipas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

17 See Sti-yu-ki, transl, Beal, I., pp. 128 sqq. 

18 Thave followed in the above abstracts Beal’s translation, modifying its expressions only in a few places 
where the French version of Stan, Julien appeared to supply a more precise wording, 
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Sangharama, and then for the sake of Devas and men he recited the stories of his former births. 

At the foot of this Stipa is a stone of yellow-white colour which is always damp with an 

unctuous moisture. This is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the life of a 

Bodhisattva, having heard the true law, broke one of his bones and wrote [with the marrow] 
gacred books.” 


Going west 60 or 70 li from the Mo-su convent Hiuen Tsiang notes a Stipa built by 
King Afoka, Here was localized the well-known legend which records how Tathagata, when 
practising the life of a Bodhisattva as Raja Nibika, had cut his body to pieces to redeem a 
dove from the power of a hawk. 


Fa-hien’s notice, — The short distances which Hiuen Tsiang indicates between these three 
sacred sites show clearly that they must all have been situated somewhere within Bunér terri- 
tory. And in full agreement with this conclusion we find that the two earlier pilgrims, Fa- 
hien and Sung-Yan, who do not know the Mahavana Sangharama, but mention the two other 
sites of Hiuen Tsiang’s account, also place the latter distinctly to the south of the royal city of 
Udyana, 7. e., in Banér. 

Fa-hien!® who had arrived in ‘ Wu-chang > (Udyina) about 403 A.D., and had spent the 
summer retreat there, descended thence south and arrived in the-country of Su-ho-to, where 
Buddhism wasflourishing. There was in it the place where in a former birth “ the Bodhisattva 
cut off a piece of his own flesh and with it ransomed the dove. ... On the spot the people of 
the country reared a tope adorned with layers of gold and silver plates.” “ The travellers, going 
downwards from this towards the east, in five days came to the country of Gandhara.” It 
cannot be doubted that the Stiipa seen by Fa-hien was that connected with the legend of 
Sibikaraja, which Hiuen Tsiang mentions a short way to the west of the Mo-su convent. It is 
equally evident that the district of Su-ho-to, in which it lay, must be identified with the present 
Bunér. Arguing from the position indicated for Su-ho-to by its mention to the south of 
Udyina and on the way to Gandhara, General Cunningham had already rightly recognized that 
the territory thus designated could not have been the large valley of the Swit River itself, as 
others have assumed, but that the name must have been limited to the smaller tract of Bunér.7° 

Sung-Yun’s account. — Evidence equally convincing as that just discussed may be drawn 
fom Sung-Yun’s narrative. Sung-Yun, who visited the ‘ U-chang country’ towards the close of 
A.D. 519 as an imperial envoy, notices to the south of its royal city the place where Buddha 
in a former age ‘‘ peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing upon it, and broke off a bone of 
his body for the purpose of writing with it. Agoka Raja raised a pagoda on this spot for the. 
purpose of enclosing these sacred relics. It is about ten chang (120 feet) high. On the spot where 
he broke off his bone the marrow ran out and covered the surface of a rock which yet retains 
the colour of it, and is unctuous, as though it had only recently been done.”#! The place is 
spoken of by Sung-Yun as situated in the ‘ Mo-hiw’ country.22 Though we are unable to 
account for this name, the description shows clearly that the Stipa here referred to can be no 
other but the one mentioned by Hinen Tsiang in connection with the Mo-su Sangharama. 

In view of this identity of the site it is of interest to compare the different indications 
given by the two pilgrims as to its position. Whereas Hinen Tsiang places the Mo-su 
Sangharama 30 or 40 kk to the north-west of the Mahavana monastery and the latter again 
about 200 lé south of Mung-hie-l1, Sung-Yun who also starts from the royal city of Udyana 
puts the former site at a distance of (more than 100 i) to the south of it, Apart from the 


19 See Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, translated by J. Legge, 1886, pp. 29 sqq.- 


2 Compare Ancient Geography, p. 82. 
91 See Si-yu-kt, transl. Beal, Introduction, p. xcvil; compare aiso the translation given by A. Rémusat from 
an extract in the Pian-Tian, Foeh-koue-ki, p. 50. 
92 Mo-hiu is possibly only another attempt to reproduce in Chinese characters the local name which is given as 
; It should be noted that the text of Sung-Yun’s report seems in @ far less 


Mo-su in Hiven Tsiang’s narrative. 
satisfactory condition, especially in regard to names, than that of Fa-hien or of the Si-yu-ki; compare Beal’s Iniro- 


duction to the latter, Pp. xcvii, note 68. 
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identity of the bearings the two statements agree also closely enough in respect of the distances. 
It must be remembered that the expressions of the texts distinctly indicate approximate mea- 
surements. Allowance must furtherbe made for the different length of the several routes 
which the pilgrims might have chosen for their journey from Upper Swat into Bunér. 

The records of the Chinese travellers have shown us that among the sites of antiquarian 
interest described by them in or near Udyana there are three for the identification of which 
we have to look within the limits of modern Bunér. From a comparison of these accounts we 
have seen that the data they furnish regarding these sites are consistent among themselves, and 
hence evidently accurate, As information has now become available also as regards the actual 
topography of Bunér and the most prominent of its ancient remains, an attempt may well be 
made to trace the sites of those Stiipas and monasteries among the extant ruins of the territory. 

(To be continued.) 


INDO-CHINESE COINS IN THE BRITISH COLLECTION , 
OF CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY A. F, RUDOLF HOERNLE, O.LE., Pu D. (TUBINGEN). 
There are altogether seventy-two of these coins in the Collection: nine large and 
sixty-three small ones, They all come from Khotan and its neighbourhood; and they 
formed part of the consignments M, 2, M. 3, M. 6, G. 5, G. 7, G. 10, and T. 1. 


Two coins of this description, one large and one small, were first published by Mr. Garder 
in the Numismatic Ohrontcle, Vol. XIX (1879), pp. 275, 276. These likewise were procured 
from Khotan by Sir T. D. Forsyth. They have been republished by Dr. Terrien de Laconperie 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. 394. The large one is also republished 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Indian (Greek and Scythic) Coins, p. 172. Both coins, 
especially the small one, were in too imperfect condition to admit of being fully read. In the 
present collection there are some much better preserved specimens. The best of them are 
shown in the Plates illustrating my Official Report, which will shortly be published as an Extra- 
Number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1899, 

All these coins are of copper. They are not of iron, as was at first erroneously supposed. 


Of the large coins, there are three varieties, distinguished by the arrangement of the 
obverse legend. Of these varieties there are one, three and one specimen respectively. Four 
specimens cannot be determined. Ofthe smaller coins there are five varieties, distinguish - 
ed by differences in the reverse design, and in the arrangement of the legends. Of these five 
varieties there are 17, 18, 3, 3 and 8 specimens respectively. Twenty-three specimens are tov 
worn or corroded to admit of being determined. 


The following is a detailed list of all the coins, large and small, with their weights and 
measures. Their exact find-place hag also been noted, when known: in the other cases it must 


be understood that the coin came either from Khotan itself or from one of the buried sites 


it 
sates (a) Large Coins. 


Ser. Variety. Weight Size Consign- Find-place. 
No. in grains, in inches, ment, 

1 I 246°5 1:0 M. 2. 

2 IT 228°0 1:0 he 

8 . It 200-5 1°0 G. 10. 

4 Ift~ --—~——~ 1540 0°875 M., 9. 

5 III ~ 284°0 1°0 G. 10. 

6 - Undeterm. - 2230 1°0 M, 2. Aq Safil, 
7 Do. 213°0 10 M. 2. 

8 Do. 2115 10 G. 10. 

9 Do. 202:0 1:0 M. 2, 


Total weight: 1921-5 Average weight: 218°44 ors, 
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(b) Small Coins. 


Ser. Variety. No. Weight. Size, 
No. 
1 I 1 76°0 0°75 
2 I 2 66°0 0°75 
3 I 3 59°0 0°75 
4 I 4 56°5 0°75 
5 I 5 53°0 0°75 
6 I 6 52:0 0:75 
7 I 7 52°0 0°75 
8 I 8 50°5 0°75 
9 I 9 50°0 0°75 
10 I 10 48°5 0°75 
11 I 11 48°5 0°75. 
12 I 12 46°5 0°75 
13 I 18 45-0 0°75 
14 I 14 41°5 0°75 
15 I 15 _ 39°5 0°625 
16 I 16 32°0 0°6 25 
17 I 17 21-0 0°625 
18 LI 1 78°5 0°75 
19 II 2 62°5 0°75 
20 IT 3 61°35 0°75 
21 II 4, 59°5 0°75 
22 II 5 575 «0°75 
238 II 6 53°0 0°75 
24 II 7 51°5 0°75 
25 II 8 50-0 0°75 
26 IT 9 49:0 0:75 
27 IT 10 48-0 0°75 
28 IT 11 46-0 0:75 
29 iI 12 44°0 0°75 
30 II 13 44:0 0°75 
31 III 1 61'5 0:75 
32 Lil 2 48°5 0:75 
33 Lil 3 . 4F:0 0°75 
34, IV 1 40-0 0°75 
35 IV 2 80°0 0°625 
36 IV 3 22°5 0°70 
37 IV 4, 13:0 0°5 
38 V 1 63°5 0:88 
39 V 2 60-5 0-75 
40 V 3 59°0 0°80 
41 Undeterm. 1 60:0 — 0°75 
42 Do. 2 59°0 0:75 
43 Do. 3 58:5 0°75 
44, Do. 4 57°0 0°75 
45 Do. 5 55'0 0°75 
46 Do. 6 54'D 0:75 
A] Do. 7 54°0 0°70 
48 Do. 8 50°5 0°75 
49 Do. 9 49°35 0-75. 
50 Do. 10 48°0 0°75 
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Total weight: 3015°0 
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Ser. Variety. No. Weight, Size, Consignment. Find-place. 
No, 

51 Undeterm, Il 48°5 0°75 G. 10. 

52 Do. 12 47°5 0°75 G. 10. 

53 Do. 13 47:0 0°75 M. 2. Aq Safil. 
54 Do. 14 40°5 0°75 M. 2. Do. 
55 Do. 15 40:5 0°625 G. 10. 

56 Do. 16 39:5 0°75 G. 7. 

57 Do. 17 39°5 0°69 M. 2. 

58 Do. 18 85°5 0:69 M. 2. 

59 Do. 19 34:0 0°75 G. 10. 

60 Do. 20 33°5 0°75 M. 2. Aq Safil. 
61 Do, 21 26°0 0°583 G. 10. 

62 Do, 22 25°0 0°625 M. 2, 

63 Do. 23 24°0 0°625 M. 9. 


Average weight: 47°857 ors. 


The following is a description of the coins :— 


(a) Large Coins. 


Obverse: Two concentric circles, of which the outer one consists of an ornamental band. 
In the small area within the inner circle is placed an old form (a) of the 


Chinese symbol (5) for ‘ money.’ 


See Woodcut No.1. Between the area and 


the ornamental band runs a Chinese legend, consisting of six symbols. This 
legend is arranged in three different ways, making three varieties, see below. 


No. 1. 


& 


a 


A 


aN 
é 


Reverse: Two concentric Hnear cireles; in central area, bare horse with stiff, upstanding 
mane, trotting to right. Between the circles, an inscription in Kharostht 


characters. 


No. 1 of the list is nearly identical with that figured in the British Museum Catalogue, 
p-. 394, but the Chinese legend, partially read by Dr. T. de Lacouperie, is far more legible. 


(b) Small Coins. 


Obverse: Chinese legend of three symbols, in old forms; the same on all five varieties. 

Reverse: In first and second varieties, bare horse, standing or walking to right; round it 
a circular marginal legend in Kharosthi characters, showing in the first variety 
the letter ma (of mahdrdja), in the second variety, the letter # (of utha- 
birdja) over neck of horse. 


The third variety has a Bactrian two-humped camel standing to right, and the same 
Kharosthi legend as on the large coins, with ma over head of camel. 


The fourth variety has the bare horse, walking to right, within a circular linear area, out- 
side which is the Kharosthi legend, with mahd opposite the tail of the horse, but very 


incomplete. 


The fifth variety has a camel walking to right, led by a man, surrounded by a marginal 
legend in Kharogthi, with ma over the head of the camel. Unfortunately both fignre and 
legend in all three specimens are too badly preserved to admit of being fully deciphered. 
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(c) The Kharosthi Legend. 


The Kharosthi legend occurs in two different versions: a longer and a shorter one. The 
former which consisted probably of 20 letters is found on the large coins and on the small coins 
of the third (or camel) variety. The shorter legend, comprising probably 13 letters, is found 
on the small coins of the first, second and fourth (or horse) varieties. The length of the 
two legends can easily be calculated from the Space distributable to the preserved and lost 
portions respectively. What the legend on the small coins of the fifth variety may have beea, 
it is, at present, impossible to say. 


The shorter legend is arranged in three different ways: in the coins of the first variety it 
commences over the neck of the horse, and in those of the fourth, behind its tail, while in those 
of the second variety, it probably commenced below its feet. It ip fullest preserved on the 
coins Nos. 1 and 4 of the first and No. 7 of the second variety. 


The best readings on coins of the first variety are the following :— 


No. 1, makarajutha(bi) X ja Gugrama(d)asa. 
No, 2, maharayu X X X X Gugratidasa. 
No. 3, maharayu x x x x Gugra(mad)asa, 
No. 4, maharayutha x ra x Gugramodasa. 
No. 7, mahara(ja) X X X &X (Gu)gramo(da)sa. 


No. 10, maha X X X X X X Gugradamasa, 
No. 14, maha(ra) X X XK X X Gugra(dama)sa. 


The best readings on coins of the second variety are the following :— 


No. 4, X X vajuthubiX X x xX X XK X 
No. 5, X X rajoXdixX X (Gugra) X X 

No. 6, X X rajuthabiraX x XX X X 
No. 7, X X X juthabiraja Gu{gra) X X X 
No. 8, X X X juthuiix X x xX X X X 
No. 11, X X X juthabiX X x XX X X 
No. 12, X X X juthabiX x x KX K X 
No. 138, X X XXX Xraja Gugra X X X 


Of the coins of the fourth varicty, any thing of the legend is only visible on No, 2, where 
the following fragment can be read : 


maharaja x X X X Xx XXX X 


The longer legend is found on the coins of the third variety. On these the letters are 
written in long, narrow shapes, closely crowded together; and calculating from what of the 
legend is preserved, it may be seen thatthe face of the coin affords room for 20 letters. 
On the coins of the second variety. the letters are formed large and square, taking up much 
more space, so that the surface of the coin, to judge from what remaius of the legend, cannot 
have admitted more than 13 letters. ‘lhe same is the case with the coins of the first variety, 
where the letters are formed sma.) ani square, but are set wider apart from one another than 
on the coins of the third variety. On tha two coins of the latter variety, the legend reads as 
follows : 


No.1, XXKXXX KXXXX*& X Xta (sa) Qugra(da)maX 
No. 2, maharajasa — ra( jut) X (jase) (ma)X X(sa) Gugramedasa. 


The same long legend, as already observed, occurs on the large coina, with a shehtly 
different form of the name, viz., Gugramayasa. It reads as follows : 
No. 1, (majharajasa (ra)XXKXXKX KKKX (Gugramayasa) 
No. 3, (mahara) X X KRKKXKXK XKKKXK (GulgraX Xsa. 
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The bracketed letters are more or less distinguishable ; the others are perfectly clear, 
The whole of the visible letters (eleven) occupy slightly more than one-half of the circle ; 
hence the total inscription must have comprised about 20 letters, 


Accordingly the complete legends, prebably, stood as follows : 


(1) longer legend : Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Mahatasa Gugramayasa (or Gugramadasa 
or Gugradamasa). 


(2) shorter legend: Maharaj-uthabiroja-Gugramadasa (or Gugradamasa or Gugra- 
modasa or Gugratidasa), with variants yuthadi or juthubt. 


The letters which I read juthadi or yuthabi (or juthubi) are puzzling. The forms in which 
the first letter bha appears on different coins are shown in the subjoined Woodeut, No, 2. 


No. 2. 
“tte ae il a yf ae 
i “n Hon ; é x i Y. Say y> “f\ + y. 
@ b Pe 2 ; : 


Thus (a}isseen on Var. II, No. 11, (6) on Var. II, No. 12, (c) on Var. IT, No. 4, (@) on Var. f, 
No.1, (e) on Var. I, No. 4,and (f/f) on Var. II, No.8. Of these (a) signifies guthabr, (b, ¢, dy 
signify jutha, (e) signifies yutha, and (/) signifies yuthu. The form of the syllable éz never 
varies. In (a) and (f) the vowel wu isformed in an unusual way, but similar to its formation in 
(d) of Woodcut No. 3, below. I would venture to offer the following explanation, which must 
be understood to be altogether tentative only. I would suggest that the legend might be the 
equivalent of the not uncommon title Sanskrit Prthvi-rdja or Pali-Prakrit Puthavi rdja or Puthuvi- 
rdja,i.é., ‘King of the earth.” The complete titleon the coins, accordingly, would run Sanskrit 
mahdrdja-prihvtrdja, or Pali-Praékrit mahdrdje-puthavirdja or mahdrdya-puthavirdja. In Prakrit 
as is well-known, the initial consonant of a conjunct word may be elided, and the resultant 
hiatus-vowels may be contracted: in the present case °apu? may be changed to °ai°, and con- 
tracted to °o° or even to°u’. We thus obtain the form of the title mahardj-uthabirdja or 
mahdirdy-vthabirdja, with the provincialism of hardening v, This explanation postulates a some- 
what advanced stage of Prikrit phonetic change ; but the existence of such a stage in Khotan 
at the period of these coins is rendered probable by the change of j to y in the form mahkdrdya. 


The two first letters gugra of the name appear in the following forms : — 
No. 3, 


fy RP BE RE PL PYl x 
aw Pe a i r -. 


Perhaps the group might also be read gurga. The form (a) is the commonest; it occurs 
in Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the first variety, and can be seen very distinctly in No. 8; it isalso seen 
in the large coin No, 1. The) form (b) occurs in No. 1, (c) in No. 8, and fe) in No. 11, all 
of the first variety. ‘ The form (/) occurs in the third variety, and the absence of the conjunct 
marks at the foot of the two letters is accounted for by the crowded state of the legend. 





The final letters dase appear ina curiously conjanct form in the coins Nos. 2 and 4 of the 


first variety. They are shown as (g) in the above Woodcut No. 8. The conjunction is proba- 
bly merely due to the negligence of the engraver. 


1 I was disposed at one time to find some confirmation of my suggestion in the Chinese Pi-ci-pi-lien, which, 
according to Abel Remusat’s Histoire de ta Ville de Khotan, p.80, was the royal title of Khotan, and which I thought 
might represent the Sanskrit Vigua-rdya (for Vigva-réija) or ‘king of the world,’ a synonym of Prihvirija. The 
context in Remusat seemed to imply that Pi-¢i-pi-liew was the title of the Khotanese kings from ancient times up to 
the beginning of the 7th century A,D., when the ’Wei-si family (tbidem, p. 85) succeeded the Wang family, But 
from what Prof. Sylvain Levi kindly writes me (15th February, 1899) it appears that LPi-gi-pi-lien, was only the 
proper name of & particular king of the Wang family which reigned in the 6th and 7th centuries, A.D, Pi-ci-pi-lien, 
accordingly, is more likely to be the Chinese transliteration of some Turki name, similiar to Mekelien. 
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There are altogether five varieties of royal names, all commencing with Gugra; viz., Gugra- 
mada, Gugradama, Gugramaya, Gugramoda, and Gugratida. Perhaps n should be read 
for d (Gugramana, etc.) in every case, or in some of them, seeing that the Kharosthi d and 7 are 
hardly distinguishable. Seeing also that sometimes y occurs for j in the title mahdrdja (mahardya) 
it may be that Gugramaya is only another form of Gugramada. Itis also possible that Gugramoda 
is really intended for Gugramada, as what looks like the vowelo may bea mere slip of the 
engraver. In any case there still remain three names which cannot be identified with one 
another: Gugramada, Gugradamaand Gugratida. Accordingly these coins must be ascribed 
to three, if not five different kings. As all their names begin with Gugra (perhaps Gurga), they 
would all seem to have belonged to the same family. 


(d) The Chinese Legend. 


The Chinese legend, also, occurs in two different versions; a longer and a shorter one. The 


longer, consisting of six symbols, is found on the large coins, while the shorter, consisting only 
of three symbols, is seen on the smaller coins. 


The longer legend is arranged in four different ways, threeof which occur in our collection. 
In the first variety, the legend commences opposite the apex of the central symbol and then 
runs round from right to left. In the second variety it also commences opposite the apex, but 
rans in the opposite direction, from the left to the right. In the third variety it commences 
on the left of the central symbol and runs round from the left to the right, The British 
Museum Catalogue, No, 1799a, presents a fourth variety, in which the legend runs from right 
to left, but commences on the right side of the central symbol. 


In all four varieties the legend is identical, as shown in the subjoined woodcut :— 


No. 4. 
gO O Gi gh Ht 
Pi 2 3 q o 6G 


A portion of this legend was read by Dr. T. de Lacouperie, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, p. 894, I read the whole as follows :— 


tchung (1) liang (2) sze (8) tehu (4) Vung (5) tsten (6), t.¢,, “Weight (one) Liang (and) 
four Tchu (of ) copper money.” 


yo 


The symbol which Dr. T. de Lacouperie reads yh ‘one’ does not occur in any of the coins of 
our collection, nor can I find it on the coin figured by him in the Catalogue, No. 1799a. The 
Sth and 6th symbols were too indistinct on his coin to be read by him. They are clear enough 
on some of our coins, and are those shown in the above Woodcnt, No. 6 is the well-known 
sign for isten or ‘money’ (British Museum Catalogue, p. xviii). No. 5isasign which I have 
not been able to find in Morrison’s dictionary,? the only one available to me ; nor is it known to 
any of the Chinese Literati whom I could consult. I take it to be an old form of the symbol 


Ean] tung ‘copper’ (see #did., p. Ixiv), made by omitting the long side-strokes of the upper 
quadrangle of its right-hand portion, A similar modification occurs in the old form “a of the 


symbol | lbuan (see idid., p. 191), and in the old form AA of the symbol fy lang (see 
bid., p. 300). 


The shorter legend is also identical on all the small coins, though the symbols are drawn in 
rather varying forms. This is not at all an uncommon practice, as an inspection of the British 
Museum Catalogue will at once show. The legend, with the varying forms of its symbols 








nn os 


2A Dictionary of the Chinese Language in three Parts, By R. Morrison, D.D., 1820. 
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is shown in the subjoined Woodcut No. 5, which also shows the relative position of the three 
symbols in the legend. 


No. 5. 
= atten. 
— So Xx a. No. 4! 
z nia a zy Vv 


No. I is the usual form. No, V shows a form of the 3rd symbol which I have noticed on 
coins of the 8rd and 4th varieties. 


I read the symbols as follows :— 


luh (1) tchu (2) tsten (8), 1.., “six Tchu (of) money.” 


The second and third symbols of this legend are the same as the fourth and sixth of the 
longer one. The first symbol, as shown in Figure ITI, is that given by Dr. T. de Laconperie, 
on page xl of his Introduction to the British Museum Catalogue, for luh ‘six.’ The corre- 
sponding forms in fig. I, 1I and IV are merely ornamental modifications. A form of luh, much 
like that in fig. II and IV, occurs in coin No. 453, of the Br. Mus, Cat., p. 423, Compare also 
the forms of luh in coins No. 758, 816, 159-161. 


The Chinese legends state the weight of the coins. According to them the large coins 
should normally weigh one liang and four tchu, while the small coins should weigh six tchu. 
As weshallsee presently, these Indo-Chinese coins must be referred to the first and second 
centuries A.D. That is the time of the Han dynasty in China. That dynasty followed the 
monetary system of the preceding Tsin dynasty which had doubled the ancient standard. 
According to this doubled standard the liang weighed about 195 grains, and the tchu, about 
8:12 grains. Accordingly the normal weight of the large coins should be approximately 
227-48 grains, and of the small coins, 48°72 grains. A reference to the preceding list 
will show that the actual weights of the coins vary widely from this normal, even 
fully allowing for much wear and tear. This, however, was the usual condition of the 
currency in China. Dr. T, de Lacouperie in his Introduction to the British Museum 
Catalogue (p. xxiii, xxiv) shows how numerous the variants in weight were, and how 
“ far they were from being approximate to the current standard.’’ The variations of the actual 
from the normal weight appear to have been particularly great under the Han dynasty, for the 
intermediate usurper Sin Wang Mang (6-25 A. D.) ‘“‘bega. by annulling the decrees enacted 
by the Han dynasty, as he wanted to return to the money of the Tchou dynasty, where ‘ the 
mother and the child’ (7. ¢., divisionary piece) weighed in proportion to each other, similarly 
to those issued by king Wang in 525 B.C.”4 —s In order to see how far the Indo-Chinese coins 
conform to the ncimal weight, we must test them by their average weight. Judged by this 
test they, curious; <nough, very nearly agree with what should be their normal weight. For 
the average weight -£ tho nine large coins is 218°44 grains (normal 227°48),5 and of the 68 small 
coins, 47°857 (norm:1 48-7.). The agreement in the case of the large coins would probably be 
still greater, if we bad a lerger number of them to make up the average. 


The date of thess Indo-Chinese coins can be approximately determined by the following 
considerations. The fact of their superscriptions being in Indian and Chinese characters and 








5 See Introduction to the Br. Mus. Cat., pp. xlii-xhv, 4 fee p. 865 of the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

5 The weight of the Brit. Mus. specimen, figured on p, 8940f the Catalogue, would seem to be 220 grains , for 
on p. xiii of the Introduction it is said ‘‘ the Bactro-Chinese coin of 2 liatig 4 ichu == 220 ers.” There is here 
some confusion ; the ecin only weighs 1 hang 4 tchu of the Han standard, which is equal to 2 liang and 8 tchw of the 
old standard; and both alike are equal to 227°48 grains (normal). 
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language shows that both those languages must have occupied a recognised position in Khotan 
at the time when the coins passed current. In the case of the bilingual Indo-Greek coins, 
Indian was the language of the population of the country, while Greek was the language of the 
administration or the ruling power. Khotan, so far as known to us, never had a Chinese 
population ; but it fell under the power of China ata very early date. In the sixth year of 
the Emperor Ming-ti of the Later Han dynasty, in 73 A. D., Kuang-te, the king of Khotan, 
submitted to the Chinese General Pantchao. Thenceforward the kingdom of Khotan became 
a regular dependency of China, which formed that kingdom, together with Kashghar and other 
Central Asian principalities, into an administrative unit under the name of the “Western 
Countries” and under a Chinese Governor-General,? and placed Chinese Governors in 
Khotan and the other chief towns. Shortly afterwards, King Kanishka of India (about 
78-106 A. D.) is said to have held hostages from the Chinese “tributary Princes to the west of 
the Yellow River,” that is, from the princes included in the Chinese “ Governor-Generalship’’ 
of the Western Countries.’ It is true that there had been some political intercourse 
between China and Khotan since the days of the Emperor Wati (140-87 B.C.) of the Earlier 
Han dynasty, but Khotan only lost its independence in 73 A. D., when it was included in the 
Chinese “ Governor-Generalship” of the Western Countries. The Chinese currency of 
Khotan cannot be placed earlier than that year. The native kings continued to reign, under 
the Chinese supremacy, and this fact explains, why the coins bear bilingual legends. It is 
distinctly a Chinese currency, because the standard of the coins is Chinese, inscribed in 
Chinese language and characters, and this fact clearly indicates Chinese supremacy. On the 
other hand, the reverse of the coins bears the symbels and names of the native kings, in native 
(Indian) characters, — a fact which indicates both that native kings still continued to reign, 
and that the language and characters, used by the native administration, were Indian. 


The first connection of India with Khotan dates back to the time of King Aégoka 
(264-233 B. C.). Ancient Khotanese Chronicles, quoted by Chinese writers, relate that the eldest 
son of that king, when dwelling in Taksasild in the Panjab, having had his eyes put out, the 
tribal chief who had been guilty of the outrage was banished, together with his tribe, across 
the Himalayas, There the tribe settled and later on chose a king from among themselves, 
Soon afterwards they came into collision with another tribe settled to the east of them, whose 
king had been expelled from his own country. In the result, the western or Indian tribe was 
conquered, and the eastern king, now uniting both tribes under his rule, established his capital 
in the middle of the country, at Khotan§’ This must have been about 240 B.C. The eastern 
tribe would seem to have been the Uighurs, of the Turki race. They gradually occupied the 
whole of Eastern Turkestan before 200 B. C., being pushed forward from the north-east by the 
Hiungnu or Huns, another Turki tribe. The latter, in their westward movement, displaced 
two Turki tribes, the Yuechi (or Yueti) and the Uighur; the former migrated to the north, the 
latter to the south of the Tian Shan mountains, displacing in their turn the Saka tribe which 
had formerly dwelt there. The Yuechi were gradually driven across the Ili, and the 
Yaxartes. From 163 to 126 B. C., they occupied the country between the latter river and the 
Oxus, and by 26 B. C. they had extended their settlements beyond the Hindukush into 
Afghanistan, Here they formed a great kingdom under the two Kadphises and under Kanerkes 
and Hyverkes from about 25 B.C. to 180 A. D. Their rule gradually comprised the whole of 
North-Western India in addition to Eastern Afghanistan, On their coins they used both the 
(treek and Indian-Kharosthi characters : the former they retained from their Greek predeces- 
sors whose official script it had been; the latter was the script of secular commerce of their 

Pe aa se eae ee 
6 See Abel Remusat’s Hustoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 8 and passim. 
7 See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. 1, pp. 57 and 178; also Numismatic Chronicle, 
Vol, IX (1889), p. 272. 


8 Sea Abel Bemusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 37, 38, and Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Wester, 
World, Vol, II, p. 310, 
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Indian subjects. Co-existing with these scripts there were in use also the Indian-Brahmi 
characters, favoured by the religious and learned, especially the Buddhists, 


Concurrent with the great Yuechi kingdom there was in North-Western India a smaller 
one of another Turki race under the kings Maues, Azes, and their successors, from about 
50B. C. to 80 A. D. It did not extend beyond the Panjab, and the Turki invaders, 
who founded it, must have entered India through Kashmir and over the Karakoram 
passes from the direction of Khotan. Here we have seen, the Uighur race, which still con-, 
tinues to form the main stock of the population of the whole of Hastern Tarkestan,? had 
gradually established itself in the second century B. C., in constant warfare with the 
Hinngnus and Sakas. It was no doubt the Uighurs who, similarly to the Yuechis further west, 
pressed forward and extended their rule into India in the first century B.C. . Here they 
became the neighbours and rivals of the Yuechis, and here also they became acquainted with 
Greek and Indian culture; for, like the Yuechi Indian kings, the Uighur Indian kings Maues, 
Azes and their successors have both Greek and Indian-Kharosthi legends on their coins. The 
Uighur kingdom which in the South (in India) had to contend with the Yuechi, and in the 
North (in Eastern Turkestan) with the Hiungnu, at last declined in power. In order to 
secure the assistance of the Chinese empire, its northern portion submitted to Chinaand con- 
sented to pass under its administration. This happened, as we have seen, in 738 A. D.!® About 
the same time its southern portion was annexed by the Yuechi king Kanishka, who extended 
his rule over Kashmir up to the Karakorum (Tsung-ling) range, and took hostages from the 
remainder of the Uighur kingdom." Under these altered conditions, the Uighur coinage in 
Khotan was conformed to the Chinese standard, and its obverse legend, which had hitherto 
been Greek, was replaced by a Chinese inscription, The reverse legend, on the other hand, 
continued, as hitherto, to be expressed in the official Indian language and Indian-Kharosth} 
characters. This explains the use of the latter amongst a Turki population, such as that of 
Khotan must have been. They were the language and script of the Uighur Government, having 
originally been adopted in India, and surviving in Khotan after the Indian porticn of the king- 
dom had been lost. Similarly the use of the Indian-Uighur types of the bare horse and the 
Bactrian camel were continued. These types are found on the coins of Maues, Azes, and the'r 
successors ;!2 and indeed, they rather point to Turkestan as their home-land, 


That a species of Indian script was current in Khotan is well known from Chinese writers 
The case is not quite so clear with respect to the language of the conntry. Hiuen Tsiang (about 
645 A.D.) relates that “ the written characters and the mode of forming their sentences 
resemble the Indian model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat; the differences 
however, are slight. The spoken language also differs from that of other countries.” 13 
Another account says that “they have chronicles, and their characters, as well as their laws 
and their literature, are imitated from those of the Hinds, with some slight alterations. This 
imitation has diminished their barbarism, and modified their manners and their language 
which (latter) differs from that of other people.” 14 These statements clearly indicate that 
the Uighur population of Khotan, originally totally unlettered and uncultured, derived the 
whole of their ancient culture from India; and this fact well agrees with, and is well explained 
by, the ancient extension of Uighur rule over North-Western India. At the same time, it 





an ER a 
® See N. Hlias’ Tarikh-t-Rashidi, p. 92. 

19 See Abel Remusat’s Histoire dela Ville de Khotan, pp. 3 ff. 

11 See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 58, 57. 


12 See British Mus, Cat., pp. 72, 89, 96,112. On their coins, as well as on the Indo- Chinese coins, the horse is 
standing or walking, and is turned to the right. The horse occurs also on the coins of other kings (Euthydemns, 
Heliocles, Menander, ete.), but it is turned to the left, or is prancing, So also the camel is found on Menander’s 
soins, butit is turned to the left, while on the Indo-Chinese coina it stands to the right, 

18 See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 809, 

4 See Abel Remuysat’s Histoire dela Pelle de Khotan, p. 37, 
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is not probable that the Chinese statements about the written characters refer to the Indian- 
Kharosthi script. They rather indicate a modified form of Indian-Bréhmi. The Kharosthi, 
as seen on the Indo-Chinese coins, does not merely “resemble the Indian model,” but is 
identical with that once current in North-Western India and Eastern Afghanistan. Hiuen 
Tsiang was a Buddhist monk, and on his travels he resided in Buddhist monasteries, and came 
in contact almost exclusively with Buddhist culture. The Indian-Brihmi was the home-script 
and the peculiar script of Buddhism, and was carried by them wherever they went. It went 
with them, as we know from the Bower and Weber Manuscripts to Kuchar, and it is equally 
probable that it went with them to Khotan. The introduction of Buddhism into both these 
places may be traced back to as early a time as the first or second centuries B, C. In both 
places, as the Chinese note, the Indian Brahmi developed “slight alterations,”!5 known to us ix 
Kuchar as the peculiar Central-Asian Brahmi}6 Hien Tsiang, in the passage above quoted 
seems to distinguish between the spoken and the written language of Khotan. By the latter, 
which he calls “ the mode of forming their sentences,’ and which he says “resembles the 
Indian model,” I presume he means Sanskrit or Pali, such as was used in Buddhist literature, 
and which can have been known only to a very limited class of people, the Religious and 
Learned, The “spoken language,” which I take to have been that of the general population, 
must have been the Uighur Turki, and this, as Hiuen Tsiang says, differed “from that of other 
countries,’ #7. ¢., China and India. This view is confirmed by‘a remark of Sung-yun (518 A. D.) 
respecting Yarkand. Of this town he says, “their customs and spoken language are 
like those of the people of Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brihmans,’”? ¢. e, the Indian Brahmi. Moreover, Fahian (400 A. D.) reports expressly 
with regard to the whole of Hastern Turkestan, that though the people speak dif- 
ferent Turki (Hu) dialects, “the professed disciples of Buddha among them all use 
Indian books and the Indian (Sanskrit) language ’’!® None of these Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims appear to have noticed the existence of the Kharosthi script, whether in Khotan or in its 
Indian home-land. The only script of the Semitic class which Hiuen Tsiang noticed, he does 
in connection with the kingdom of Kesh,’® and this script cannot have been the Kharosthi, though 
it may have beenallied to it. Possibly in their time, Kharosthi had practically ceased to exist, 
In Khotan, at the time of the Indo-Chinese coins, it was evidently the secular official script of 
the native Government, though not quite exclusively so, asis shown by the Kharosthi 
manuscript found near that town by M. Dutreil de Rhins and containing a portion of the 
Buddhist Dhammapada.2° It does not seem probable that, after the severance of the Indian 
connection of the Uighur Kingdom of Khotan, the use of the official Kharosthi script 
survived for any great length of time. Its forms, as seen in the Dutreil de Rhins Manu- 
script and on the Indo-Chinese coins, are much alike, and both are identical with that form of 
it which prevailed under the Kushana (Yuechi) kings in India, that isin the first and second 
centuries A. D. Though its form remained practically unchanged for a century or two longer 
in its home-land, it is very improbable, to judge from the parallel case cf the Indian-Brahni, 
that this would have been the case in a foreign country likeKhotan. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that the Indo-Chinese coins can be placed later than the end of the second century A. D. 
They show, as already remarked, four, if not five, different regal names. Four or five reigns, atan 
average of 20 or 25 years, occupy a period of abont 100 years, This brings us to, at least, 
the year 173 A. D., as none of the coins can have been struck before 73 A.D, The initial 
date is certain; the terminal date must be near the end of the second century. The period 
78-200 A. D., therefore, is a safe date to give to the Indo. Chinese coins of Khotan. 


a 
13 With regard to Kuchar, see Hinen Tsiang’s remark, in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Wester. World, Vol. I, 
p. 19. 
16 See a description of it in my Report, in the Journal, As, Soc. Beng., Vol. LXVI (1897), p. 242, LETT, p. 4. 
17 See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. lxxxix. 
18 See ibidem, Vol. I, p. xxiv. 19 See ibidem, Vol. I, p. 88, 
2% See Comptes Rendus de L’ Acadénue des Inscriptions, Vol, XXV (1897), pp. 251 #. 
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Within that period, the Chinese records mention the names of four or five kings- 
(1) Kuang-te in 73 A. D., who first submitted his country to the over-lurdship of the Chinese ; | 
(2) Tang-t'sian in 129-181 A. D.; (8) Kian; and (4) ’An-kue, son of Kian, who succeeded his father 
in 152 A D.; (5) Shanse in 220-226 A. D.#! None of these names agrees with any on the coins; 
but they rather look like true Chinese names, so that it would seem that the kings bore duplicate 
uames, native Turki and Chinese. At that early period, asthe Chinese relate, the kings of 
Khotan were devoted Buddhists, and as such, it may be surmised that they bore names which 
were the Uighur equivalents of Indian Buddhistic terms. Dharmabeing a common prefix of 
various Buddhistic names, Gugra might be its Uighur equivalent, A long list of ancient 
Khotan royal names, all beginning with Vijoya, is given by Rai Sarat Chandra Das from Tibetan 
suurces.24 If this list can be trusted, Gugra might represent Vijaya. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


PANJAB BIRTH CUSTOMS, SHAVING 
MUSALMAN BOYS. 

Tue hair on boys is shaved off after the 7th or 
3rd day — sometimes, however, immediately after 
jlnrth, according to the peculiar superstition of 
the parents. The richer people give alms of silver 
(oins, equal in weight to the hair removed from 
the child. Nearly all families invite their near 
relatives on the 7th day to a feast, the actual 
ceremony varying with different parts of the 
Panjab. During this feast not only the guests, 
but the family hangers-on and the nurse are fed 
gratis, and the servants presented with money.? 


Guias Sinen in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


The idea seems to be that the spirit of the Raja 
enters into the Bréhman who eats the khér (rice 
and milk) out of his hand when he is dead, as thi 
Brahman is apparently carefully watched during 
the whole year, and not allowed to go away.” 


R. Ricnarpson in P. N, and Q. 1883 


KURsi, AN INITIATORY RITE AMONGST 
SWEEPERS’, 


THE L&lbegt sweepers have peculiar initiators 
rites called Kursi. At such times they repeat 
verses called also Kursts (properly genealogies). 
Here are specimens : — 





Sat Jug ki Kursi. 


Séné kd ghat : séné kd mat: 

Séné kd ghord: sbné kd j6rd : 

Séné ki kuiiji: séné kd tala: 

Séné kd ktway : 146 kutjt! Lholé ktwdr ! 
Dékhé Dada Ptr kd diddy ! 


The Rite of the Golden Age. 


Golden pitcher: golden pot: 

Golden horse: golden dress: 

Golden key: golden lock: 

Golden door : put in the key ! open the door! 
See the figure of the Holy Saint! 


Similar verses are used for the Dwapar Jug, 
Treté Jug, and Kal Jug, but the words silver, 


SPIRIT-SCARING IN THE PANJAB — 
BRAHMAN EATING FROM THE 
HAND OF A DEAD RAJA, 

Tus following curious custom was brought to 
my notice while visiting a village near Raipur. 
Amb4&lé District. A Brahman, by name Natha, 
a vesident of the village, stated that he had eaten 
food out of the hand of the Raja of Bilaspur 
after his death, and that in consequence he had 
tor the space of one year been placed on the gaade 
(throne) at Bilaspdr. At the end of the year 
he had been given presents, including a village 
aud then turned out of Bildspir territory, and 
forbidden apparently to retwn Now heis an 


vutcaste among his co-religionists, as he has eaten 
food out of a dead man’s hand. Is there really 
any such custom as the above ? and ifso, where 
else does it occur ? 

I See ibidem, pp. 3, 6, 8, 15, 17, 

2° See Journal, ds, Soc. Beng., Vol. VI (1888), pp. 197, 198, 

*} [These notes may be read with advantage with the 
custome described in Herklot’s Qanoon-e-Istdm, p- 3 f — 
Fn] 

3 {I believe the same or asimilar custom obtains among 


copper and earthen are used for each age respec- 
tively in the place of golden. 


R. C. TEMPLE in P. N. and Q, 1883. 
Sh 
the Hill States about K&neré, and has given rise to a 
caste of “out-caste’? Bréhmans, In the, Pioneer, for 
March 7, 1884, in an account of the funeral ceremonies 
ofa Rani of Chambé, itis said that rice and ght were 
placed in the hands of the corpse, which a Brahman 
consumed on payment of a fee. — Ep, ] 
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ON SOME MEDLAVAL KINGS OF MITHILA. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, Px.D., C.I.5. 


N Vol. XIV. ofthe Indian Antiquary, pp. 182 and ff., thereappeared an article from my pen 

on VidyApati and his Contemporaries. There were some doubtful points as to the date 

of the poet, which were further discussed by Dr. Eggeling, when dealing with MS. No. 2864, in 

Part IV. of his Catalogue of the MSS. in the India Odfice Library. In connexion with his 

remarks, I published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a facsimile of the grant 

by which King Siva-sirnha of Mithil& gave the poet the village of Bisapi, which is dated 
L. §. 292, i. e., A. D. 1400-01, 


I have lately been studying the Purusha-partkshé of Vidy&pati in an edition published 
at Darbhaigd in Saka 1810 by Pandit Chandra (or Chanda) Jha, whom I know to be 
one of the most learned men in that part of India. It was printed under the auspices of the 
late Maharaja of Darbhanga at the Raj Press. In an Appendix Chandra Jha gives extracts from 
the Kértti-latd and from the Lékhandvalé of Vidyaépati which contain a great deal of important 
historical information, written by a contemporary of the facts which he narrates. I believe that 
Mr. Bendall has lately discovered a complete copy of the former work in the Nepal Library, and 
that it will be eventually examined and described by Pandit Hara-Prasdd-Sistri. The follow- 
ing notes, taken from Chandra-Jha’s Appendix, will show the importance of both the works 
dealt with by him, and encourage others more fortunately situated than myself to investigate 
the history of medieval Mithila. 


To get dates A. D. add 1109 to the L. 8. dates. 

In L. &. 217 = 1826 A. D.’ Hara-sithha-déva abandoned the kingdom of Tirhut and went 
into the Népal jungles. The Emperor of Delhi then conferred the kingdom on Kamésbvare 
Thakkurs, who was the founder of the famous Sugauné family. He lived in a village called 
Oini. His brother Harsana Thakkura lived at Sugaund. He had three sons. I give the 

genealogies of the principaldescendants of two of them. The whole tree is in my article in the 
Indian Antiquary already mentioned. 


Kaémésvar Thakkura 


SU 


sibs vars: d. L. 8, 251 = 1360 A. D. Bhava-simha 


l 
peer en d. L. 8. 252 Déva-simha, d. L. 8. 298 
Kirtti-simha Siva-sitaha, married several 
wives. A famous one was 
Lakhimé Thakuréin. 


The kings of Bhava Sivnha’s line all took the additional title of Ropa-naréyana. This is 
important, Siva-simha is often called only Ripa-naréyana. He was Vidyépati's patron. 


Firéz Shah Tughlaq (1351-1887) deposed Kamésvara, and gave the throne to his younger 
son, Bhégisvara. The date of the latter’s accession is not given. He was a friend of Firéz. 
The Kirtti-laté says : — 


‘ Pigsaht bhania phirdjaséha sulatdna samdnala tasu nandana Bhégisvard.’ 
Friend calling Firéz Shih Snltin honoured his son Bhogisvara. 


Gandévara bad two sons. Kirtti was the younger, but went to Delhi, and was given the 
kingdom by the emperor. 
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Bhogigvara when he came to the throne divided the kingdom with his brother Bhava- 
simha. Kértti-simnba died childless, and so did his brother, and the half of the kingdom which 
they inherited from Bhégisvara went over to Bhava-sithha’s tamily, the representative of which~ 
then was Siva-sithha, who was a youth of fifteen years of age, and was then reigning as 
yuva-rdja during the lifetime of his father Déva-sit.ha, and who from that time governed the 
whole of Tirhut. 


Déva-simha left the family residence of Oini, and founded the town of Déva-kuli. When 
his father died, Siva-sitnha successfully performed his last obsequies on the banks of the 
Ganges, and then, after fighting the Musalméus, became independent king of Tirhut. This was 
Saké 1824, L. §. 298. He founded the city of Siva-siznha-pura, which was also known as 
Gaja-ratha-pura. When he had been three years and nine months on the throne after his father’s 
death, he was conquered by the Musalmans and carried to Delhi. His wife, Lakhimé, with 
Vidydpati, took refuge in Banauli, which is close to Janaka~pura in Népal. When no news or 
Siva-sitnha had been received from Delhi for twelve years, Lakhimi became sa?ti, and Padma- 
sisnha, Siva-sithha’s younger brother, came to the throne, but only reigned for a year. He was 
succeeded by his widow, Vi8vasa-dévi, who reigned for twelve years, and in whose honou- 
Vidyapati wrote the Saiva-sarvasva-sdra, 


She was succeeded by : — 
(1) Dhiva-sithha Hridaya-niriyana 
(2) Bhairava-simha Hari-nirayana 
(83) Rima-bhadra Rupa-niriyana 
(4) Lakshmi-natha Kamsa-niraéyana, with whom the dynasty ended. 
These last four names are taken from the genealogical records kept by the Mithila 
Padjyars, and Vidydpati is not responsible for them. 
The Kériti-latd was written in honour of the Kirtti-simha mentioned above. The prose 


portion appears to have been written in Sanskrit, but the verses, partly in a very old form of 
the language which is now the modern Maithill, and partly in Sanskrit. 





“DELAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHAOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE 
BUNER FIELD FORCE. 


BY M. A. STEIN, Pa. D. 
(Continued from p. 46.) 


Mahavana Vihara. — The task thus set to us might be looked upon as partially solved 
or at least greatly facilitated, if the suggestion thrown out by General Cunningham of Mount 
Mahaban having taken its name from the Mahavana monastery of Hiuen Tsiang could be accept- 
ed as probable.” This, however, is not the case. However tempting the similarity of the two 
names is upon which General Cunningham’s conjecture was solely based, yet it is easy to show 
that this location meets with fatal objections both in the bearing and the distance indicated 
for the site in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative. The latter speaks of the Mahavana Sangharima as 
situated 200d to the south of Mung-kie-li. In reality Mount Mahaban lies to the south-east 
of Manglaur, as can easily ke ascertained from the relative position shown on the accessible 
maps for the trigonometrically fixed peaks of Dosirri and Mahaban.24 In the same way it 


can be shown that the measurement of 200 2 does by no means agree with the actual distance 
by road between the two places, 


Hiuen Tsiang’s road measurements. — In judging of this point it must be remembered 
that the distanced between two places as recorded by the Chinese pilgrims car have been 
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nee Map “‘ District of Peshawar,’’ published by the Survey of India Office, 1884, 4-miles to 1 inch. 
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derived only from approximate estimates of the length of road traversed by them or their 
informants. They must hence in a mountainous country be invariably much in excess of the 
direct distances as measured on a modern survey map. The examunation of numerous cases, 
in which distances between well-known localities have thus been recorded in road-measure 
shows that these measnrements exceed the direct distances calculated on the maps by at least 
one-fourth, and in difficult country more nearly by one-third. 


Keeping this in view it will be easy to recognise that Hiuen Tsiang’s Mahivana monastery 
cannot be looked for so far away as Mount Mahaban. The direct distance between the trgononie- 
trically fixed peak of Mount Mahéban and the position which the field survey carried into Upper 
Swat during the operations of last August ascertained for Manglaur, 1s exactly 40 mules 
measured on the map “as the crow flies.” . If we make to this distance the above explained 
addition of one-fourth, which in view of the natural obstacles of the route — the high range 
between Swat and Bunér and the second hill range between the latter and the Chamla 
Valley — must appear very moderate, we obtain a total distance by road of not less than 
59 miles. This minimum estimate of the real road distance, when converted into Hiuen Tsiang’s 
li at the value of one-sixth of a mile for the l7, as deducted by General Cunningham from a 
series of careful computations,® gives us three hundred di against the two hundred J: actually 
recorded in the pilgrim’s narrative. 


The difficulties in which the suggested identification of Hiuen Tsiang’s monastery with 
Mount Mah&ban would involve us become still more prominent 1f we compare this location with 
another of Hiuen Tsiang’s topographical data bearing on Udyana and one more easy to 
verify. I mean the statement made at the close of Book ii. of the Si-yu ki. There we are 
told that the pilgrim proceeding to the north from U-to-kia-han-cha, passed over some moun- 
tains, crossed a river, and after travelling 600 Zi or so arrived at the kingdom of U-chang-na 
or Udyina.2? U-to-kia-han-cha is undoubiedly the present Und on the Indus, the ancient 
capital of Gandhara.*8 


From the analogy of numerous passages in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative, where the distances 
to capitals of neighbouring territories are indicated 11 a similar fashion, 1t is clear that the 
distance here given to ‘the kingdom of U-chang-na’ must be understood as referring to the 
capital of this territory, 4 ¢, Wung-kie-li or Manglaur. Referring now to the relative position 
of Und and Manglaur as fixed by modern surveys, we find that the capital of ancient Udyina lies 
almost exactly due north of Und and at a direct distance of 57 miles as measured on the map. 


We do not receive any distinct information as to the ronte which Hiuen Tsiang actually 
followed. But from the correct indication of the direction to the north, and on general grounds 
muy safely be assumed that he proceeded by one of the direct routes leading through Bunér. 
The increased length of Hiuen Tsiang’s road measurement, 600 li, against the direct distance 
on the map, is in the light of the explanations given above easily accounted for by the natural 
difficulties of the track. These could not have been appreciably smaller on the journey from 
Manglaur to Mahaban, which leads practically through the same mountain region. How then, 
if the proposed identification of the Mahivana Sanghirama with Mount Mahaban is maintained, 
are we to understand the great disproportion in the recorded distances, — 200 & of one jour- 
ney against the 600 li of the other, where the direct distances from point to point are 40 and 
57 miles respectively ? 

Mahavana : Pinjkotai. — It is evident from these considerations that the location of the 
Mahavana monastery on Mount Mahaban, based solely on @ coincidence of names, cannot be 


UE anEnEnESSnEEE ESE EEASEENEnSRRERSEEEDEEEES 
% See V. de St. Martin, Mémoire Analytique, p. 269. Compare also Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India, p. 48. 
28 Compare Ancient Geography, p. 571, 
87 See Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, i, p. 118. By the river hore mentioned the Barandu must be meant. Butit should 
. ¢ 3 ‘é ° 4 ? 
be noted that in Stan. Julien’s translation the word corresponding to ‘river 1s rendered by des vallées. 2 
2%. Compare Reinaud, Mémoire sur V Inde, p. 159, and my Notes on the history of the Bahis of Kabvut,p, 7. 
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maintained, There remain thus for our guidance only the facts of the actual topography of 
Bunér and that knowledge of its extant ruins which the tour described in this report has fur- 
nished. Reviewing then the most prominent of the ancient sites surveyed we can scarcely 
fail to note the remarkable agreement which the ruins of Pinjkélai (Sunigram), Gumbaias 
(Tursak) and Girdrat present with the three sacred spots specified in the Chinese accounts, both 
as regards their character and their relative position. 


We start from Manglaur as our fixed point. Referring to the latest survey we find that 
Sunigrim lies almost due south of it, exactly in the position indicated for the Mahavana 
monastery. The nearest route between the two places lies over the Khalil Pass (west of 
Dosirri) and then wid Godkand down to Padshih and Elai, Ié measures on the map about 
26 miles, which distance converted according to the value previously indicated corresponds to 
about 156 li, Ifon the basis of the explanations already given, we add to this distance on the 
map one-fourth in order to obtain the approximate road measurement, we arrive at the result 


of 192 4. This agrees as closely as we can reasonably expect with the 200 & of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s estimate. 


The pilgrim’s description of the Mahavana monastery as situated “‘ by the side of a great 
mountain” is fully applicable to the Pinjkétai ruins, Even the absence of any reference toa 
Stipa in connection with this monastery acquires significance in view of the fact that among 
the ruins, as described above, we fail to trace the remains of a Stipa of any size. 


Mo-su: Gumbatai.— The next stage of Hiuen Tsiang’s itinerary to the Mo-su 
monastery takes us down the mountain to the north-west of the Mahavana Sanghirima for a 
distance of 30 or 40 li. Here the correspondence is again most striking. It is exactly to the 
north-west of the Pinjkdtai ruins, and after descending from the steep hill side on which they 
are situated, that we reach the Gumbatat sitenear Tursak, Its actual distance by road is 
about6 miles, which corresponds to 36 li, or the mean of the approximate figures given by the pil- 
grim. Here we haveno difficulty in recognizing the high Stiipa mentioned both by Hiuen Tsiang 
and Sung-Yun in the still extant mound, which even in its ruined condition forms a striking 
feature of the site. It can scarcely surprise us that the rapid survey of the ruins failed to bring 
to light here the stone at the foot of the Stipa which according to the pious tradition marked 
the spot where Buddha had broken a bone of his body to write sacred texts with his marrow. 


The description of the site given above shows to what depth the base of the Stiipa is now hid- 
den under débris. 


Girdrai: Stupa of ‘Dove-ransoming.’ — Going 60 or 70 ii to the west of the Mo-su 
Vihara, Hiuen Tsiang had visited the Stiipa reared over the spot where Buddha, according to 
the pious legend noticed also by Fa~Hien, had sacrificed his body to ransom the dove. The 
bearing and distance here indicated agree so accurately with those of the rnined mounds near 
Girirai relative to Gumbatai that I do not hesitate to propose the identification of the former 
with the sacred site referred to by the two pilgrims. The ruined Stipas of ‘ Ali Khan Koté lie as 
above indicated, about 14 miles to the west of Girarai village. The distance from the latter 
place to Tursak on the direct track I marched by, was estimated by me at the time at about 
7 miles, The Gumbatai site again is, as already stated (p. 25) 1} miles distant from Tursak, 
The total of these measurements is 10 miles, which represents exactly the 60 ki of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s estimate. There is the same accurate agreement as regards the direction, the map 
and my own notes showing Girarai to be situated almost exactly due west of Tursak, 


Route to Gandhara. — There are two observations contained in the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims which enable us to test at this point our chain of identifications. Fa-Hien’s 
narrative (see above, p. 46) tells us that the travellers going downwards from the spot where 
Buddha ransomed the dove, towards the east, in five days came to the country of Gandhara. 
From the remarks which follow, it can be concluded with great probability that the road dis- 
ance here given by Fa-Hien was measured to the spot “‘ where Buddha in a former birth had 
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given his eyes in charity for the sake of a man,” and where a great Stipa had been erected in 
honour of this legendary event. It is to be regretted that the sacred site here meant cannot 
yet be identified. Sung-Yun also mentions it; but from his somewhat confused account it can 
only be gathered that it lay somewhere in the central part of the Yuzufzai plain.28 A similar 
conclusion can be drawn also from Fa-Hien’s own statement, who speaks of having reached 
Chu-cha-shi-lo, or the place of ‘ the head-offering,’ the well-known site of Taxila, after a seven 
days’ march to the east of Gandhara, i. ¢., of the spot already specified .30 


On the first look it might appear strange that Fa-Hien in order to go from the Girarai site 
to the central part of Gandhira or Yusufzai should proceed in an easterly direction, and should 
take five days to accomplish the journey. A reference to the map and a consideration of the 
ordinary routes still followed to the present day will, however, easily explain this. 


Leaving the sacred site of the ‘Dove-ransoming ’ Fa-Hien may naturally be supposed to 
have taken the most convenient and frequented route. In view of the topographical features 
of the country this would have been in his days just as now the route which leads first to the 
east down the Barandu Valley and then crosses the range of hills by the Ambéla Pass down to 
Rustam, an important site already in ancient times.®! It is practically this route which was 
followed by the late expedition. On it five daily marches of the customary length would still 
be counted for the journey from Girarai to Mardan, which latter place in view of its central 
position may here be taken as an approximate substitute for the site of ‘ the eye-offering,’32 


Route to Shan-ni-lo-shi. — A second test for the correctness of our proposed identifica- 
tions is supplied by a statement of Hiuen Tsiang. He informs us that “ going north-west from 
the place where Buddha redeemed the dove, 200 /¢ or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni-lo-shi 
and there reach the convent of Sa-pac-sha-ti.’* Major Daan in his very instructive ‘‘ Note on 
Udyana and Gandhira” has proposed to identify the Shan-ni-lo-sht of the Records with the 
large Adinzai Valley, which opens to the north of the Swat River near the present Fort Chak- 
darra.24 The careful examination I was able to make during my two tours in the Swit Valley 
of the several topographical and archeological facts bearing on this question has convinced me 
that Major Deane has in this, as in other instances, been guided by the right antiquarian 
instinct, I hope to discuss this point in a separate report on the remains of the lower Swit 
Valley. Here it may suffice to state that the Sa-pao-sha-ti convent with its high Stipa must 
in all probability, as already recognized by Major Deane, be looked for among the several 
great ruined mounds which are found in the very centre of the valley close to the point where 
the present military road turns sharply to the west towards the Katgala Pass. 


The general direction of the Adinzai Valley from Girirai is north-west, exactly as stated by 
Hiuen Tsiang. The nearest and apparently easiest route between the two places leads over the 
Banjir Pass down to the Swit River. Thence the road lies along the left bank of the latter to , 
Chakdarra, which owing to its natural position must have at all times been the favourite point 
for crossing. Measured along this route the total distance on the map from Girirai to the 
central point of the Adinzai Valley above indicated amounts to 25 miles. This is almost 
exactly the distance which we have found above as the equivalent on the map of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s 200 Ii between Manglaur-Mangali and Pinjkétai-Mahavana. It is thus evident 
that given the identical base of conversion, the 200 lx of the pilgrim represent here with equal 
closeness the actual road distance between Girirai and Adinzai. 
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2 See Si-yu-ki, transl. by Beal, p. cili. 

80 Si-yurki, p. xxxii, Taxila, marked by the ruins of the present Shah-ke Dheri, is placed by all Chinese 
accounts three marches to the east of the Indus; see Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 104. 

31 Ancient Geography, p. 65. 

32 The probable stages would be Karapa or Sunigram; Ambéla; Rustam ; Bakhshali — all places which either 
by their remains or position can lay claim to importance from early times. 

83 See Si-yu-ké, transl, Beal, i, p. 125; Mémoires de H. Th., 1., p. 187. 

% Compare Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britatn, 1896, p. 657, 
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It is clear that we gain important evidence in favour of our chain of identifications in 
Bunér ‘by being able to link also its western end with an ancient site of certain identity. 
The positions we have been led to assign to the Mahavana convent and the Stipa of the ‘ Dove- 
ransoming’ can thus each be independently tested by the bearings and distances recorded to 
known outside points. The positions hence mutually support each other. 


We have made here the attempt to interpret the extant notices of ancient Bunér by means 
of the now available materials. It might be urged against it that these materials are still too 
canty to permit of safe conclusions, and that in particular the rapidity with which the survey 
of antiquarian remains had to be effected on this occasion, was not likely to bring to notice 
all important sites deserving consideration. In order to allay such doubts it may be useful in 
conclusion to refer to an earlier record. It shows that however hurried to my regret the exa- 
mination of the territory has been, yet no important remains above ground which were within 
reach, are likely to have wholly escaped observation. 


General Court’s notes on Bunér. — I refer to the curious information collected regard- 
ing Bunérand the neighbouring regions by General A. Court, one of the French Officers in Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh’s service. It is contained ina paper which was published by him in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal of 1839.8 I did not see it until after my return from Bunér. It con- 
tains, apart from purely geographical notices regarding the mountain territories to the north of 
the Peshawar District, a series of conjectures as to the sites connected with Alexander’s cam- 
paign in these regions, and what is far more useful and interesting, a list of the ruins and in 
particular Stipas found in them. From the fulness of the latter notes and a statement 
of General Court himself it is evident that they were the result of careful and prolonged 
enquiries carried on through native agents during the time that he was in the charge of the Sikh 
Forces in Peshawar. General Court had already before that time testified his interest in 
antiquarian research by the systematic excavation of the Manikyala Stipa and the valuable 
numismatic materials he collected for Mr. Prinsep andother scholars, We can, therefore, scarcely 
be surprised at the thoroughness with which he had endeavoured in this instance to collect all 
information obtainable from native sources regarding the extant monuments of those territories, 


If we compare the entries in his lists of ‘ruined cities’ and ‘ of cupolas ’8* as far as they 
relate to Swit, with the ancient sites and buildings which have attracted pre-eminently our 
attention since that valley has been rendered accessible, we find almost all important remains 
still above ground duly noticed.- The temple of Talash with its elaborate relievos, the Stiipas of 
Adinzai, the ruins of Barikot, the great Stipa of Shankardar, the mounds around Manglaur, — 
these and other striking remains find all due mention, though their names appear more than 
ounce strangely disguised in the General’s spelling. 


Having observed this laudable accuracy of the information recorded regarding Swit, 
I naturally turned with a good deal of curiosity to General Court’s notices regarding Bunér. 
Might they not tell of ancient remains of evident importance which I had failed to notice? Iwas 
goon reassured on this score. I found that of the old sites named by General Court’s inform- 
ants in Bunér proper, all, with one doubtful exception, had actually been visited by me. 


Notices of Stupas.— Among the cupolas,® 7, e, Stiipas, which are specially singled out 
for notice, we find “ those of Heniapoor, one of which is near the village of Fooraseuk, and the 
other under Mount Jaffer.” It requires no great amount of philological acumen to recognize 
here im the General’s (or his English translator's) ‘ Fooraseuk’ our Tursak, and in his 





%5 See Collection of Facts which may be useful for the comprehension of Alewander the Great’s eaplorts on the 
— Banks of the Indus, by M. A, Court, Ancient Hléve de I’Bicole Militaire de Saint- Cyr, J. A. 8. B., 1889, 
pp. a¢q. 

8 See pp. 807 sq. and S11, loc, cit. ; 

The word, ‘ cupola, ’ is evidently intended as a rendering of the term ‘Gumbaz’ (dome) which is uniformly 
applied in these regions to all ruined Stupas and dome-shaped buildings; see p, 19. 
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‘Heniapoor’ the name of the village Anrapiir, which we have noticed above as situated just 
opposite to the Gumbatai Stipa. For the mistake in the first name the pa ee cenit ee 
explanation (F misread for T) easily suggests itself. In the case of the second the peculiar 
Pushtu sound nr is evidently responsible for the deficient spelling.®® It is clear that this 
notice refers in reality to one Stipa, that of Gumbatai, which, as we have seen, lies near Tursak 
at the foot of Mount Jaffer and opposite Anrapiir. Whether the kind of ‘diplography ’ noticeable 
in General Court’s description is due to his having recorded two separate accounts without 
noticing that they referred. to the same structure, or to some other misunderstanding, cannot be 
decided now. 


The cupola near ‘ Sonigheran,’ which is next mentioned, can be no other than the great 
ruined Stipa south of Sunigram. By another “‘in the village of Faktiahind”’ is clearly meant 
the Stipa of Takhtaband. The same clerical error or misprint as in WFooraseuk-Tursak 
accounts for the change of the initial consonant in the local name. The reference toa Sittipa in 
‘Caboolgheram,’ 4. e, Kabulgram on the Indus, agrees with information supplied to me. But 
this locality, which can scarcely be included in Bunér, was, of course, beyond the limit of my 
explorations. 


General Court’s list mentions after the cupola near ‘ Sonigheran’ the two found among 
the ruins situated at the foot of Mount Sukker near the village of Riga. The name ‘Riga’ 
stands here evidently for Réga, the home of the ‘Mad Fakir’ and our camp from the 15th to 
the 16th January. But as, notwithstanding repeated enquiries and comparatively close inspec- 
tion, I failed to trace any conspicuous remains in the immediate vicinity of that village, I feel 
induced to suspect that General Court’s informant in reality intended a reference to the ruins 
of Pinjkdtai above Sunigram. Réga, a large village, is a far better known place than the small 
hamlet of Sunigram, and as the direct distance between the two is scarcely more than 1} miles, 
the above-named ruins could equally well be described as situated near Réga. I cannot identify 
Mount Sukker.” The name may possibly be that of the hill, on a spur of which the 
Pinjkotai Vihara is built. That the high vaulted halls of the latter should be included under 
the head of “‘cupolas’”’ could not surprise us. In the same way we find the ruined monastery 
of Charkatli, situated in the gorge south of Batkhéla, Swat, which I visited in December, 1897, 
without tracing near it any Stipa remains, referred to under that designation in General 
Court’s list (No. 6, ‘ Charkoitlia’). 

If we add that besides the above notices General Court’s paper contains also a correct 
account of the Hindu Tirthas on Mount Iim, it will be acknowledged that his agents had taken 
evident care to ascertain and to report all ancient sites in Bunér which were likely to attract 


attention. 

This observation can only help to assure us as to the results of our own survey. We have 
seen that the latter, however hurried, has not failed to take us to every one of the sites which 
were known to General Court’s informants, and this though at the time I was wholly unaware 
of this earlier record. We may hence conclude that the ruins described in this report include 
most, if not all, of the more important sites of Bunér. We are thus justified in looking among 
them for the remains of those sacred buildings which in the records of the Chinese pilgrims 


receive special mention. 
* * 4 ® 
Conclusion. — In concluding the account of my tour in Bunér it is my pleasant duty to 
record my sense of gratitude for the manifold help enjoyed by me. In the first place my sin- 
cere thanks are due to the Punjab Government and its present head, the Hon’ble Sir W. 
Mackworth Young, K.C.S.1., who readily sanctioned the proposal of my deputation and 


38 For the same reason the name appears in the maps metamorphosed into ‘ Angapur.’ 
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agreed to meet its cost, By thus rendering my tour possible the Punjab Government have 
given once more a proof of their desire to further the objects of Indian antiquarian research. 


This, I trust, will be appreciated all the more as the field to be explored lay on this occasion 
beyond the limits of the Province. 


The above pages have shown how much assistance I derived from the kind interest which 
Major H. A. Deane, 0.8.1. has taken in my tour. Students of the antiquities of the North- 
West Frontier region know the valuable discoveries due to Major Deane’s zeal for archeological 
exploration and his readiness to facilitate all researches bearing on those territories. 


It is an equal pleasure to me to record publicly my sense of the great obligations I owe to 
the Military and Political authorities of the Bunér Field Force. Major-General Sir Bindon 
Blood, K.C.B., Commanding the Division, not only agreed in the kindest manner to allow mé 
to accompany the expedition, but also showed on many occasions his interest in my work and 
his desire to facilitate it by all means at his disposal. His staff as well as the Political Officers 
attached to the Force, Mr. Bunbury, c. s., and Lieutenant Down of the Punjab Commission, 
were ever willing to give me all needfal assistance. 


I feel particularly grateful to Brigadier-Genera] Sir W. Meiklejohn, K.C.B., Commanding 
the lst Brigade, and his staff for the free scope they allowed for my movements. Personally 
I doubt whether a civilian on a similar mission could ever have met with a kindlier reception 
than that which was accorded to me among the officers of the Bunér Field Force. 


M. Fazl Ilahi, Draftsman, Public Works Department, who was deputed to accompany me, 
rendered valuable services by making accurate surveys and plans of all the more important sites 
and ruins. I must especially commend him for the readiness with which he volunteered for 
the duty, and the careful and intelligent way in which he carried out his work, often under 
somewhat trying conditions. Nor ought I to omit a grateful reference to the excellent 
marching of the Afridi escorts furnished to me by the XXth Regiment Punjab Infantry which 
enabled me to make fall use of the limited time available for my excursions. 


A POPULAR MOPLA SONG. 
BY F. FAWOETT, 


Tus Moplas (Mapillas) of Malabar, ardent and fanatical Muhammadans as they are, are much 
devoted to songs, mostly religious, about the Prophet’s battles and also their own for the most 
part, But their songs are not confined to descriptions of sanguinary conflicts, and the one which 
is given here is not in this style, The songs are written in the Arabic character, and their 
language is a curious polyglot patois of Malayalam, the local vernacular, Tami), Telugu, 
Hindustani, Arabic, and of many another tongue, a word of which is here and there brought in 
for some special use. The song here given is exactly as it exists, so far as it can be translated 
into English! Its author was one Alungal Kandi Méyankutti Vaidiar. His grandfather 
was a Hindu, a Vélan or medicine-man, converted to Islam (became a Mopla) and called Uni 
Mammad Vaidiér after his conversion. The profession of the family was medicine; hence 
Vaidiir, a term which is synonymous with Vélan, The poet died six years ago, aged 45. His 
songs were very popular. Not atalla cultivated man, he was circumstanced just as the 


ordinary poor and ignorant people of his class around him; and, let it besaid, in matters 
educational there is no more backward class in India than the Moplas. 


He was distinctly imaginative, and he had studied the art of poesy, such as it was amongst 
the uncultivated Moplas, — but whence did he get his ideasP The poem seems to offer but 
ah instance of how older stories are used, adapted and passed on, just as Boccaccio and Shake- 
* } a, we Fa 
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“* Tn they didtionlt matter of translation from Malyalam into English I owe every thi to Mr. T. Kannan, B. A 
Hend- Quartets Amgugator of Police, Calicut, ; = = 
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speare, to go no further, handled older material and moulded it into what they have left us. 
Tt seems there was in one village, Kondotti, aman by name Pathan Maliyakal Nilamudin Miah, 
reputed asa Persian scholar who translated several Persian works into the vernacular. 
Through him he was able to have some slight acquaintance with Persian literature. His story 
seems to be an adaptation from “The Nasr-i-Be-Nazir (a story of Prince Be-Nazir), an eastern 
Fairy-Tale,” known generally through its English translation (by ““C. W. Bowdler Bell, Lieut., 
5th Royal Irish Lancers, 1871).” 


As the transmission of tales is always a subject of interest, an outline of this one will be 
given, as there are doubtless many to whom it is not readily available. 


It is the story of Be-Nazir and Badar-i-Munir. According to a prefatory note by the 
Urdu writer the story he relates is a prose version “of the poetry by the late Mir Hasan, with 
the poetical name Hasan,” of Delhi, written about 1802, ‘in an easy style, in conformity with 
the language of the high and low, for newly taught gentlemen.” In fact it is a “ Text-book 
for the High Proficiency Examination in Urdu.” Itis not said at first where the scene is laid, 
but it transpires (page 101) that the city of the king is called ‘‘ Ceylon.” The hero is the king’s 
son, — in the Mopla poem it is the heroine whose father is king ; and the heroine’s name is the 
same as that of the prince in the story as told by our Mopla poet. 

Mah Rokh, a Fairy (Peri) Queen, finds the prince asleep and carries him off. She gives 
him a mechanical horse to ride for a period daily. In one of his excursions he sees Badar-i- 
Munir, thenaged 14 or 15. ‘‘ Her face was so beautiful the moon would become spotted on seeing 
it.” “ Her glance was destruction and her look acalamity without remedy.” “ Her eye-lashes 
would overturn a row of lovers,” ‘If an angel saw her jewelled bodice he would rub his hand 
with sorrow.’’ Mah Rukh is told by a devil of the prince’s amour and puts him down a well. 





The heroine is disconsolate and wanders as a jogin. A propos of her playing the author says :— 
‘** Music has wonderful effect, as it makes the liver of hard stones water.” Ferozshah, son of 
the king of the jinns, meets her, and says:— “It is true that love isas grass and beanty as 
fire. There is always a connection between love and beauty. And music is like the wind; 
it applies this fire to that grass.” As she played, “pieces of his liver fell from his eyes.” 
He carries her off, and eventually she tells him the cause of her sorrow; he sends to Mah 
Rukh and demons release the hero. Through the instrumentality of Ferozshah they are 
married, and then they go to the prince’s father’s kingdom. 

Such is the story which our Mopla poetin all probability knew more or less correctly. We 
will now see how he has used it.? 


The story of Hasanu’l-Jamal and Badaru’l-Munir. 


I sing the praise of God before I begin this poem ; I also invoke the blessings of the Pro- 
phets whom God in His mercy has from time to time sent to the world of men, and I pray to 
the ministers and to the relations of the Prophet. Oh God! help me to complete this song 
without errors. Oh Lord! give force and fluency to my tongue, so that my song may be 
excellent! OhGod! May the Prophet’s mercy be upon me! I pray to the Prophet's chief 
minister who saved the Prophet by allowing a serpent to swallow the toe of his foot; and who 
kept pebbles in his mouth so that his tongue might be free from useless talk. I pray to the 
second minister (of the Prophet) who adhered closely to the precepts of the Quran, who put to 
death his own son in accordance with the ordinances of the Quran, and whom God Himself 
called Fartk — one who separates truth and falsehood. Ipray to the third minister, who 
arranged the Quran, whom the Prophet acknowledged from Heaven to be his friend, and 
whom the Prophet met in all the seven Paradises. I pray to the fourth minister, who killed in 
battle the most powerful monarchs, who married the most beloved of the Prophet’s daughters, 

2 Whence Mir Hasan “with the poetical name Hasan” received ideas for his tale cannot be pursued here, but 
it is safe to say it is likely he had read the Arabian Nights, [According to Beale, Oriental Biog. Dic.,7s.v. Hasan, 
Mir; Mir Hasan wrote the story of Badar-i-Munir and Be-Naztr in 1785 and died in 1/90, It appeared in the 
Masnavi-Mir-Hasan otherwise the Saliru’l-Bay4n,—Eb. ] 
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and whom the Prophet pronounced to be ‘the Gate of the Hall of knowledge.’ I pray also to 
the other six ministers, and to the two grandsons of the Prophet who are Princes of the 
Watchmen in Heaven. May I obtain the blessing of the Prophet's danghter, of all the 
Prophets, of all the Shahids, of all the illustrions Shékhsin Baghdad and Ajmér. and of all 
the true followers of the Prophet. May the everlasting and changeless God direct towards 
me tne blessings of all these illustrions men. Ob God! Who existed before all created things 
whose existence knows no end, I possess none of the educational qualifications proper to a 
poet: mayst Thou enlarge my narrow intellectual vision! 


The author of this poem is the celebrated Niz&amu’ddin, learnedin “ Hanur,” 


In the country of Ajm6r, in the north-west of India, there lived a great king, MahAsil,2 
by name. He was very powerful, many kings were tributary to him, and he had countless 
subjects; his, fortresses and strongholds were innumerable. But mention of all particulars 
of the kind would make my story too long, so they are omitted. 


Now the king had a faithfnl minister of wide-world fame, called MA&s Amir, who 
was in great sorrow becanse that he was childless. One day an astrologer came before him, 
and he addressed him thus:—“ Oh astrologer! tell me my fortune. I suffer terribly because 
of my childlessness, My wife and I have had noissue. Death may overtake us at any time, 
and if we have no child, who will inherit our property? Thought of this makes my heart 
burn, Tell me now whether we are destined to have a child or not.” 


The astrologer asked the name of the star (planet?) under which the minister was Lorn 
and, having examined his horoscope, said:—‘‘ Oh most gracious minister! There is not any 
doubt that before long God will bless you with a beautiful son; put away your anxiety and 
rejoice, for the son to be born to you will become a happy king over many countries. You 
must call him Badaru’l-Munir, which means “the fall moon.” He will be victim to many 


misfortunes and fall into great dangers, but he will get free from them all, and obtain as his 
wives the most beautiful women.” 


The minister was much pleased to hear what the astrologer said, and gave him large 
presents, 


- In course of time the minister’s wife gave birth to a handsome and intelligent koy. King 
Mahasil came to see the child, and was struck with wonder at its loveliness. As advised by 
the astrologer the child was called Badaru’l-Munir. Then the king and his retinue departed. 
The child grew up the delight of all. When he was three years old a daughter was born to the 
xing. She grew up so beautifuland so lovely, that she was a wonder to all beholders. and she was 
called Hasanu’l-Jamal, which means “The most beautiful,” ,The minister’s son and the king's 
daughter grew up together ; they played together, and they were taught by the same teachers. 
They advanced in years and in knowledge, and at length began to feel love for each other. By 
day and by night they were in each other’s company. The beauty of the girl when she was 
years old cannot be described. Her hair was darker than the black clouds and more shining 
than the wings of the beetle, and when untied reached the sole of her foot ; when tied up it was 
of wonderful beauty. Her forehead was arched and narrow ; her eyebrows were like the rain- 
bow or the half moon ;4 her eyes were black — as if blackened by eye-salve; her teeth w 
and white like the seeds of the pomegranate ; her tongue was like the petals of the red water-lilly ; 
her lips were of the colour of the red coral : her face waslike the lotus. She was the rst fruit of 
the tree of gold. Her neck was more graceful than the deer’s ; her breasts, round at their 
base, were like blossoms of the jasmine. They were like two golden cups, as the knobs on the 
head of @ caparisoned elephant; they were of full size, without flaw, of never-fading beauty ; 
and yet, only a handful. Her waist was very slender, about her thighs she was fleshy, and her 
egs were like the plantain tree.5 Her feet were like gold. She had every grace, 


every, 
- “Qhew iN eu om aati ee See ———— a 
3 [Mahal = Mahféila, a pure Hinds name. Observe also the subversion of the sexes throughout in the names 
Badsru’l-Muntr and Hasanu’l-Jamil. — Ep.] 


* Perhaps “the waning moon,” a farounte simile, is meant. 
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5 A favourite simile, 
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accomplishment, and everyone called her Hasanu’l-Jamal. Her morals and disposition were 
exact counterparts of her physical beauty. This beloved daughter of king Mahdastl had 
beautiful jewels in abundance, She wore golden ornaments set with the most precious stones. 
She slept in the fairest of beds. She dressed in the most beautiful silk. She walked like an 
elephant, with wavy side to side motion, her head shghtly bent. She looked with quivering eye 
which resembled the bee that has seen honey. Any one, man or angel, who saw her smile with 
her coral like lips, would be smitten instantly with love; uay, more, he would lose his wits 
and gomad. This fine coloured pariot® of a princess loved Badaru’l-Munir with all her heart : 
her feelings towards him never changed. There did not livein that age one who was in any 
way comparable to Badaru’l-Munir. His face would have put the lotus flower to shame; his 
talk would have stopped the course of the river of honey: even the hizts of Paradise would 
have been enraptured with the music of his voice, with the sweetness of his words. Nota day 
passed without this beautiful princess and this fairest of youths meeting each other; day 
by day their love increased, till at last the people began to whisper tales of sin. Rumours 
reached even the ear of the king, who issued stringent orders forbidding the minister’s son to 
come to the palace. Badaru’!-Munir, fearing the king’s displeasure, did not go to the palace. 
Day and night, without food or sleep and with aching hearts they thought of each other. 
Their dreams were their only means-of sympathetic communication; waking, they were 
undeceived, and wept bitterly. 


The princess called a faithful slave, and told him to bring to her presence unknown, to any 
one, the full moon of her affections. True to his mission the servant conveyed secretly the 
joyful message to the minister’s son. He was elated, and arranged to meet her the same night. 
Delighted beyond measure by the way in which the slave had carried ont her orders, the 
princess immediately gave him his liberty and a present of four hundred silver coins, With 
eagle eyes the princess looked out for her beloved Badaru’l-Munir who, like the beetle seeking 
the lotus flower, kept his tryst faithfully. 


The princess of resplendent beauty thus addressed him abruptly :-—‘* My father lies between 
our meeting ; the full moon of our happiness is gone: do you propose any remedy ?” 


Badaru’l-Muntr replied:—‘*Oh my dear one! _ Oh most beantifal manikam’! Oh 
rising moon! Your father’s cruel order is a death-blow to us. Oh fairest flower of humanity! 
Whatever you wish to be done I will do it at all risks.” 


The princess said :—‘*Oh my beloved! Solong as my father is king we cannot live together 
in this country ; if we cannot meet at least once a day the ocean of our love will be tossed with 
violent waves, and we shall go mad; I see no way for our remaining here. Iam ready to 
quit my father’s realm and go elsewhere: I have golden ornaments set with precious stones of 
great value: one of my bracelets would sufiice to maintain us for a life-time.” 


As these words came out of her coral-like lips he blushed with joy, and said:—‘‘Oh sweetest 
flower! Iam ready to do your wish and bidding at all hazard. I accept entirely what you 
say.’ The princess then said to him with bated breath :—‘“‘I will get ready the fleetest of horses 
that will gallop through the forest with the speed of the wind ; I will have everything ready by 
midnight: you must be herethen. By daybreak we will be beyond the dominions of my father.” 


Having so resolved, they embraced and parted. 

Now this conversation took place at the foot of the staircase of the palace in which the 
princess lived. A fisherman by name Abt Sayyid who used to bring fish to the palace was 
sleeping near the foot of the staircase. Hearing a voice® above his head he awoke and listened 


a a Ne ee 


6 A Tamil simile of loveliness. = 
‘A precious stone, Lét., the precious stone which is within the head of the serpent Mahistéa, but 


applied generally to any precious stone. 
$ In the original — “ human voice.” 
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attentively and understood what the lovers had said. He was astounded, and, hastily leaving 
the palace, went home; at daybreak he went to the minister and said as follows :— “Oh my 
lord, take good care of your beloved son this day; if you doubt me and let your son go out 
to-day the king will surely have your head, and not only yours but the heads of many 
jnnocent persons.’ Minister:— “What is yourreason for saying this?” VFisherman: — 
‘‘ Your slave will explain fully when the day is done.” 


The minister was perplexed, and, calling his son, said to him :— “Oh my son, go to my 
room, open my box, and bring tome my ring.’ No sooner had the son entered the room 
but his father shut the door. Badaru’l-Munir was surprised by what his father had done; 
he was stricken with grief. 


Hassanu'l-Jamal made all arrangements for departere, taking with her all her jewels 
and beautiful clothes, also a laced coat and silken garments for Badaru’I-Munir, and a beautiful 
horse finely caparisoned. Thus she awaited her beloved at midnight, — she, unfortunate lady, 
not having the slighest suspicion of the misfortune which had overtaken him. The wicked 
fisherman appeared in disguise at the spot at the appointed hour. The princess said :— ‘ Let 
us go.” Ina low voice the fisherman said :— “Yes.” They mounted the horse and were soon 
out of the town with the speed of the wind. Before daybreak they had crossed hills, forests, 
plains, and Jeft many miles of country behind them, and during allthis time they neitber looked 
at each other nor exchanged a single word. At last they halted on an open plain, and turning 
back to see her lover seated behind her, she was astounded to see instead of him — the fisher- 
man! “Oh! where is my most beloved Badarn’l-Munir?” she cried and fell senseless from the 
horse. The fisherman trembled with fear, and, folding his bands, stood at a respectful 
distance. Soon she recovered her senses, and began to beat her breast with her hands and 
to roll in the dust as she wailed :— ‘‘Oh God! what misery has befallen me! How kave I been 
deceived! I have left my home and all its pleasures pursuing a shadow. When shall I forget 
this separation from my beloved? What shall I do to get ont of this pit of misfortune? 
Oh God! what further dangers are in store for me? So long as I live I will not return to my 
father’s palace. What misfortune has overtaken my beloved Badaru’l-Munir, and prevented 
him meeting me as we arranged? He would never have failed me but that some great danger 
has come over him.” So saying she wept bitterly, Suddenly her features changed, her 
eyes became bloodshot; drawing her sword she leapt like a lioness towards the fisherman. 
“Miserable fisherman! answer me truly or I will cut off your head this instant. Have you 
killed my beloved friend P’’ “Ok princess!’’ said the fisherman, “do not be angry. Protect 
me! I will tell you the whole truth and nothing else, Last night went out to fish, but 
caught none. AsI was going homeT sawa big horse and a woman stand by. Ask came 
near, the woman said :— ‘Let us go.’ I said:— ‘Yes.’ Then you mounted the horse and 
told me also to get up. Thisis all. I knew nothing beforehand. The sword in your hand 
terrifies me. Do what you please; I will not prevent you. It is in your power to protect 
or destroy." Having said this the fisherman began to weep. The princess believed and was 
pacified. Again she mounted the horse and told the fisherman to mount also. So they 
travelled for a month, and passed out of the dominions of her father, 


As soon as they had crossed the boundary, she pitched her tent under a tree, and, looking 
round saw a palace and a fort and a town in which were upstair buildings. She understood at 
once that it was the residence of a king ; so giving two pold coins to the fisherman she told him 
to go and buy provisions. The fisherman obeyed. She told hin, if people asked who she was, to 
say she was his wife. The fisherman asked respectfully what was the good — to him — of go 
saying ? The princess changed colour and with the fury of a tigress addressed him thus :— 
“ Senseless fisherman! Do you love your life?” The fisherman trembled, and, falling at her 
feet, griedfor mercy. Then she opened the box in which she had brought clothes for Badaru’l- 
Munir, and took out of it a cloth, a coat and a pair of sandals, 


She examined carefully all the 
jewels she had brought. 


She took up the sandals, placed them on her head, and kissed them. 
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She was overpowered with grief, and called aloud the name of Badarn’l-Munir, and said:— 
“When shall I see yourfaceagain? Iam unable to suppress my love and control my feelings; 
and beat her breast with her hands. After some time she threw the clothes and sandals to 
the fisherman and told him to put them on. He did so, and, taking leave from the princess, 
strutted along the street, seeing many curious things. He saw a large crowd, and went to 
mingle in it. There were several foreign merchants, and the king’s minister, dressed in 
beautiful silken garments, seated on a chair. When they saw the fisherman coming they 
were struck with amazement at the costliness of his dress, and questioned each other as 
to who he was. He answered that he came from Muskan-Teresa, his name was Abi 
Sayyid, and he was a celebrated trader in precious stones; in the course of his travel he came 
to this place. The king’s minister was much pleased, and with much respect offered him a 
seat. The following conversation then took place between the minister and the fisherman. 
The latter said :— ‘ What is the reason for this large crowd ?’’? The minister said :— “ By 
order of the king. The king of Sham has sent a pearl to our king, saying it is worth 
64 lakhs of gold, and challenging any one to find a flaw in it If found to be flawless 
40 important seaports are to be given to him; but if any flaw is found in it then 
he will give 40 of his chief seaports to whomsoever discovers the flaw. When he 
received the letter our king ordered me to write letters to all interested. These merchants 
and myself are examining the pearl, and we are in a dilemma, for in our opinion there is no 
flaw init. Just as we came to this opinion you appeared. Now, if you will give your 
opinion about this pearl, our king will reward you with immense wealth and honours and 
horses and titles. Have no doubt about this.” Abi Sayyid said:— “I came to the bazaar 
to buy provisions; my wife waits forme; to-morrow I will come and give you my opinion.” 
The minister agreed. Abi Sayyid returned to his wife,® and related to her his adventure. 
She told him to be of good cheer; he should tell the minister that his wife is a better judge of 
pearls than himself, and as she cannot leave her house the pearl should be sent to her, and she 
would give a correct opinion on it. So the next day Abi Sayyid brought the minister with 
the pearl to his house. The woman’? examined the pearl, and said it was nothing but chunam, 
ashes and water; ifit were broken it would be seen at once that what she said was true. 
The minister reported all this to the king, who asked whether Abi Sayyid would give security 
for the loss of the péarl if it were broken and his opinion was found to bewrong. Abi 
Sayyid offered to give any security that was demanded. Then the pearl was broken in the 
presence of witnesses, and it was found to be just what the princess had said. The king’s joy 
and admiration were boundless; he would give Abi Sayyid anything he chose to ask. But 
Abd Sayyid would do nothing without his wife’s permission, so promised to return the next day. 
The next day he came, and the king asked him what presents would satisfy him. He said :— 
My wife would accept no presents. All we want is a house in a suitable locality, and for this 
we will pay the price.’ The king was astonished, and, to test him, ordered the costliest mansion 
to be selected, and double price to be charged. With a single pearl from one of her rings the 
princess paid the price of the mansion, thus confounding the king and his minister with surprise. 
The fisherman and the princess moved quietly into the mansion. When she saw the grandeur 
of the mansion and the splendour of its furniture she was drowned in grief, for they recalled to 
her mind the loss of her lover, and she wept bitterly. 


Abi Sayyid tried to console her with sweet words. He said :—‘**‘ Oh my benefactress! why 
weep over the inevitable ? Will the sun rise in the west by thinking over it?” Hearing this 
she struck him in the face with her shoes, kicked him, and spat in his face. He besought her 
pardon, and promised never more to speak to her in that fashion. 
| Now the king was so pleased with Abi Sayyid that he gave him his daughter in marriage, 


and asked him to divorce his first wife — the princess. Abi Sayyid said he would not, for 
his life as all his happiness was due to her. Then the king said he would hand over to him 











® The princess is meant: not his wife, 10 The princess, 
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his kingdom and all his wealth if he would divorce her. This temptation was too strong for 
the poor fisherman, and be agreed to the king’s proposal. Accordingly the king appointed 
Abii Sayyid to be his successor, and made him king. 


The king who had heard from his minister of the great beauty of the princess, sent an old 
woman to tempt her. When the old woman reached her honse the princess was lying as ina 
trance, lost in dreams of her lost lover. ‘‘ What is it P”? shesaid to the old woman. ‘Iam an 
old woman, named Kunsath, oh beautiful parrot! Prosperity and greatness are yours, for the king 
wishes to see you, and has sent me to take you to him. Daughter! if he sees you, all his 
wealth is at your feet.’ Hasanu’l-Jamal said :—‘‘ What you say is true, but how canI come 
without my husband’s permission? He is in the palace; if he comes back and gives me 
permission, I will come.” Theold woman said:—‘ Daughter! He has divorced you; he has 
married the king’sdaughter, and ishappy there. Listen to me, a danger will befall you.”’ Then 
Hasanu’l-Jamal thought perhaps the king and the fisherman had conspired to ruin her. “Oh 
God! what shall Ido!’ Thus she mused in deep sorrow, and while so absorbed the old woman 
spoke again:—‘ Beloved daughter! Follow me quickly. Do not hesitate. You are helpless 
here. You'are like anelephant4 ina pit. If you refuse to follow me your mansion and all you 
possess will be lost to you. You will be in endless sorrow. Obey me.” Thus insulted 
"Hasanu’l-Jamal rose angrily and kicked the old woman out of the house. She went to the 
king, trembling from head to foot, and said :—* Oh king, I have obeyed you and come to 
grief. The woman kicked me hard and told me to say to the king— ‘So long as the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west nobody need think of me. Nobody shall touch me. Combai, 
I do notfear.” I escaped with my life.” The king was angry and ordered four soldiers to seize 
Hasanu'l-Jamél and bring her before him. The soldiers entered the house. Hassanu’l-Jamal 
asked :—‘‘ Who are you tocome to my house without permission P Go away.” The soldiers were 
startled by her beauty, but approached to seize her. She drew her sword and killed two of 
them. The other two fled to the king and told him what had happened. He was angry and 
sent his soldiers to besiege her house, bind her hand and foot, and bring her before him. The 
soldiers surrounded the house, and called upon her to surrender. She prayed to God, 
resolving to die rather than fall into the hands of the king. She fought desperately until late in 
the night, killed several of the soldiers, and drove the rest back to the king's palace: to evade 
her pursuit they fled into the jungle. After all this she rested under a tree. The king of the 


Jinns saw her, and carried off to a deep forest, raised a beautiful mansion on the top of a hill 
and placed her therein. 


We must now return to the story of Badarn‘l-Munir. For three days he shut himself up 
without food or rest. News of the affairspread all over thecountry,and huge crowds gathered 
Unable to bear bis pain and shame, Badaru’l-Munfr left the town stealthily, and fled ta 
unknown lands. For six months he roamed the forests. In the course of his wanderings he 
met the Fairy Queen Kamarba, She took him off to the land of the peris and shut him up in 
her beantiful crystal palace; and there he lived for two years and ten months, One day the Peri 
Queen and Badaru’l-Munir went for an aérial drive. They passed over seas and mountains and 
visited many countries, until at last, resting under a tree, they fell asleep. Just then Sufayi- 
rath, daughter of Shihsh, king of the Jinns, with her forty maids, was roving the skies in her 
beautiful chariot, When she came near the tree she asked her maids what they saw under it, — 
was it the moon or a star dropped from tlie skies? ‘‘ Whatever it be, let us alight here anid aes 
what itis.” They came near and found a lovely youth and a beautiful girl sleeping in a warm 
embrace, a shawl over them. Qnietly she removed the shawl. The sight dazzled her eyes and 
stupefied her senses. Quickly she took the youth, placed him in her chariot, and with the speed 
of lighting left the place. Thus she took him to the top of a hill on an island in the fourteenth 


ee 
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sea, and there she ordered a palace of gold and precious stones to be constructed for him; 
her genii attendants obeyed her in the twinkling of an eye. 





When Badaru'l-Munir awoke he found himself in a strange place and was very uneasy. 
His wonder was greater when he saw the woman. Bnt the woman consoled him; said she 
was the daughter of the king of Jinns; the celebrated Mustak, her brother, was a terrible 
giant, whom she feared, so Badaru’l-Munir should remain quiet in the house by day, and she 
would visit him at night. Thus passed seven years, until one day when he said he could no 
longer endure his imprisonment; so she gave him a chariot that would in one night carry him 
as far as one could travel in forty years; and she told him he might go where he liked during 
the day but he must return at night, 


In one of his flights he travelled far and came to the garden of a king whose daughter, 
Jamailath, met him, and, falling in love with him, detained him seven days. But the Fairy 
Queen came to the king’s palace in disguise and carried him off. The king’s daughter was filled 
with anxiety, and, unknown to any one, fled from the palace and wandered here and there, antil 
she came to the palace of Mustak, who had carried off Hasanu’l-Jamal. The Jinn, Mustak, 
led her to an apartment of his palace in which he had confined Hassannu-l-Jamal, and asked her 
why she had wandered so far away from all human habitations, and had trespassed into the land 
of the Jinns. Thenshe related heradventures, andsaid she had come in search of herlover, The 
genii at once summoned all his maids, and ordered them to find ont which of them had 
concealed a man, 


One of the maids told him his own sister, Sufayirat, had a man in her custedy, and she 
visited him every night. So he sent for his sister, and commanded her to produce the man. She 
did so. The king’s daughter at once recognized Badaru-l-Munir, and was glad indeed to see 
him. Mustak asked Badaru-l-Munir how he had fallen into the hands of the genii, and 
Badaru’l-Munir related all his misfortunes and the story of his wanderings. The Jinns then 
bethought him of the story of Hasanu’l-Jamial, and suspecting that she might be the sad cause 
for all these, ordered that she be dressed in the finest robes and adorned with the most precious 
jewels. Badaru’l-Muntr was dressed and decorated in like manner, as if for his wedding. At 
night, when both were fast asleep, the Jinns and the king’s daughter placed the cot of Badaru’l- 
Munir beside that of Hasanu’l-Jam4l, and they concealed themselves behind the door. When 
Badaru’l-Maunir and Hasanu’l-Jam4l awoke, each wondered who was their bed-companion. At 
last they recognized each other, embraced, wept, and related their adventures from the very 
beginning, The Jinns and the king’s daughter clapped their hands and entered the room. 


Then all four entered a car and ascended to the skies. First they dropped the king’s 
daughter in her father’s palace; then the others went on and reached the palace of the father 
of Hasan’nl-Jamal. The Jinns caused a golden palace to be created in front of the king’s 
palace in the dead of night. The king was surprised, when he awoke, to find a shining palace 
in front of his own. All the people flocked to see this wonderful sight, but what was their 
wonder when they saw Hasanu'l-Jamal and Badaru’l-Munir the mistress and master of it ! 
The king and his minister were much pleased to see their children after ten years’ absence, and 
all the people rejoiced. Their wedding was duly celebrated, and all the Jinns attended the 
ceremony. After this the king vacated his throne in favour of Badaru’l-Munir, and went on @ 
long pilgrimage ; and Badaru’l-Munir and Basanu’l-Jamél lived happily as king and queen. 


WITCHCRAFT IN ANCIENT INDIA! 
BY M. WINTERNITZ, Pu.D, 


Tuer is more than one reason why the uncanny and often repulsive practices of witch- 
eraft deserve to be studied. First of all, these practices form an important phase in the 


—— 
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history of religion, and have their roots in the primitive history of mankind; and whenever we 
feel inclined to smile at or to be disgusted with some of these customs and beliefs, we ought 
to remember what M. Lazarus (one of the pioneers of the scientific study of ethnology) said, 
that, in all our investigations as to the origin of customs, we are standing ‘‘on holy ground — 
we are standing at the gate of the Primitive History of Mankind — at the psychological 
source of all that is highest and noblest in man.” 


A study of these customs, too, allows us an insight into the working of the human mind 
in its early stages of evolution, and is therefore an important contribution to the study of 
psychology. For these customs are merely the outward expression of what we are pleased to 
call superstitions, but what are really beliefs as justifiable on psychological grounds as those 
of any creed or science — for even in science there is much that is belief to-day, and may be 
superstition to-morrow. It is the aim of ethno-psychological research (Volkerpsychologie) 
to find out the reasons of these so-called superstitions, and hence the psychological basis 
of the practices and ceremonies which go by the name of witchcraft. 


Moreover, in many of these rites we may discover the radiments of science, the first 
gropings of man for an understanding of Nature, and especially (as witchcraft is greatly con- 
cerned with the human body) the rndiments of medical science. In studying the very ignor- 
ance of primitive people with regard to Nature, we are able to discern glimpses of real 
knowledge—we are, though not yet in the precincts, at any rate at the threshold of Science. 


In India, witchcraft practices have always formed an essential element in the religious 
life of the people. Witchcraft formed an important factor in the popular religion of ancient 
Vedic times, it survives (as it does in Europe) during centuries of advanced civilization, and 
if crops up again as a kind of atavism in the magic rituals and formulas of Tantric sects and 
Mahayana Buddhists, as in the hocus-pocus of modern spiritualists in Europe and America. 
In ancient India witchcraft practices enter largely into the sacred ritual, and many of the 
ceremonies performed by the priests at the great sacrifices are in no way distinguished from 
the practices of magicians, The sacrificial ceremonies are mixed up with numerous rites 
which are intended to secure a special boon for the worshipper or to injure his enemy — rites 
which have nothing to do with the worship of the gods, but are witchcraft practices pure and 
simple. Hspecially in all the rites connected with childbirth, marriage and the funeral service 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between witchcraft and religion, To secure the welfare 


of a child or of a bride, solemn sacrifices and prayers to the gods are prescribed side by side 
with amulets and talismans and imprecations against the evil demons. 


In a highly interesting essay on “ Witchcraft and Non-Christian Religions’? Sir Alfred 
Lyall has most ingeniously tried to define witchcraft and to prove that it is not a low phase of 
religion, but that from the very outset there wasa radical separation between the two. 
“Witchcraft,” he says, ‘‘ appears to have been, from the beginning, the aboriginal and invete- 
rate antagonist of religion or theology, and hardly less so in the most primeval age of bar- 
harous superstition than it was in the days of our King James I.” The witch is, according to 
Sir Alfred Lyall, in one sense the savant of his time, in another sense “a crazy charlatan” who 
professes to work miracles, either through some trifling knowledge which he actually possesses, 
or by certain faculties and devices which he pretends to possess. He relies upon his own 


powers, while the priest tries to influence Nature by worship and expects all help from super- 
natural beings. 


But fascinating as this theory is, since it would help us to bring light and order into what 
seems inextricably involved, I do not believe that the facts, as we find them among primitive 
people, justify us in drawing sucha distinct line of demarcation between witchcraft and 
religion, First of all, witchcraft is essentially connected with the belief in demons or evil 
spirits. And this belief is certainly as much a religious belief, as beliefs in the great gods to 
ee 


* Astatic Studies, 24 ed, 1884, pp. 75-98, 
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whom the higher forms of worship are directed. We shall see below that even the great gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, e. g., Varuna and Rudra, are connected with diseases and hence with 
medical witchcraft. Besides, witchcraft practices are invariably accompanied by charms 
and imprecations addressed to supernatural beings, and inno way distinguished from the 
prayers addressed to the higher gods. The witch, too, relies on worship. As we shall see, 
in the ancient Hindu charms the demons who cause diseases or other evils are constantly 
invoked, worshipped and propitiated. 


It is true, there are traces, even in ancient India, of an antagonism between priest and 
witch. Atan early period, the Atharva-Véda, whose essential teaching is sorcery, was looked 
upon as of doubtful orthodoxy. For there are naturally two aspects of sorcery. It is useful 
to one’s self, and harmful to others. The sufferer would always look upon magic as con- 
temptible and abominable. But the same law-book of Manu, which mentions sorcery and ‘“‘magic 
by means of roots” among the minor offences causing loss of caste, and which prescribes fines 
and penances for hostile sorcery, tells us that speech (i. e. charms and incantations), is the 
weapon of the Brahmana, the priest — with that he may slay his enemies, 


I gladly admit that witchcraft is more independent of the belief in the supernatural, that 
it is more materialistic, and thatit ‘‘ pretends to be in some sort an exact science” — but at 
the same time, I believe that witchcraft is one of the numerous phases of primitive religious 
thought, and inseparable from other low forms of religion. 


In studying the witchcraft folk-lore of ancient India, we shall have to abandon the idea 
of a strict separation between witchcraft and religion, All we can say is that witchcraft is 
more concerned with the extraordinary phenomena of Nature and unusual events in 
human life, and with the abnormal conditions of the human body, while the higher 
worship of the gods is inspired more by the regular course of events in Nature and 
human life. Moreover, the great gods are supposed to have a claim to certain sacrifices, the 
regular performance of which, with the recital of prayers, forms one of the principal duties of 
every respectable Hindn ; while the ceremonies which we comprise under the general name of 
witcheraft are performed at odd times with some worldly object in view, either to secure 
health, prosperity, for one’s self (holy and auspicious rites), or to cause injury to 
others (hostile sorcery). 


Among the auspicions rites, the medical charms and the witchcraft practices intended to 
cure diseases or to counteract the evil influence of the demons of disease are most prominent, 
and there is much truth in what Sir Alfred Lyall says, that ‘‘the most primitive witchcraft 
looks very like medicine in the embryonic state.” 


In India, as elsewhere, the general doctrine of disease prevails that all abnormal and 
morbid states of body and mind are caused by demons, who are conceived either as attacking 
the body from without or as temporarily entering the body of man. The coneequence is that 
primitive medicine consists chiefly in chasing away or exorcising these hostile spirits. This is 
done, in the first instance, by charms. The spirit of disease is addressed with coaxing words 
and implored to leave the body of the patient, or fierce imprecations are pronounced against 
him, to frighten him away. But these charms, powerful as they are (in fact, there is nothing 
more powerful to the primitive mind than the human word, the solemn blessing or curse), 
are yet not the only resource of the ancient physicians or magicians. 

From the earliest times men had become aware of the curative power of certain substances 
in Nature, especially of herbs, This knowledge was first gained by experience, and after it 
had once been obtained, men began to ascribe similar curative power to plants, as well as to 
animal and mineral substances, for various other reasons. Analogy or association of ideas not 
only serves to explain many of the practices of primitive medicine or magic (which is the 
same), but also accounts in many cases for the belief in the curative power of certain 
substances. The principle that similia similibus curantur prevails throughout the whole van ge 
of folkemedicine. Thus dropsy is cured by water. A spear-amulet is used to cure colic, which 
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is supposed to be caused by the spear of the god Rudra. The colour of a substance 1s of no 
small importance in determining its use asa medicine. Thus turmeric is used to cure jaundice. 
Red, the colour of life-blood and health, is the natural colour of many amulets used to secure 
long life and health, A black plant is recommended for the cure of white leprosy. But even 
the name of a substance was frequently a reason for ascribing to it healing power. One of the 
most powerful medicinal or magic plants is called in Sanskrit apdmdrga (achyranthes aspera), 
and it owes its supposed power essentially to its etymological connection with the verb “ apa- 
marj,” meaning “to wipe away,” and in Hindu charms the plant is constantly implored to 
wipe away disease, to wipe out the demons and wizards, to wipe off sins and evils of all kinds 
To wipe a disease away is a very common and a very natural means of getting rid of it. 


This seems to be the meaning also of that ancient method of curing disease by the laying 
on of hands, which is already mentioned in the Rig-Véda, though it is also possible that it was 


intended to press the disease down by means of the hands. For we read in one charm of the 
Rig-Véda: -— 


‘sDown bloweth the wind, down burneth the sun, the cloud (or cow) is milked down- 
wards — down shall go thy ailment, 


“‘ Beneficent is this one hand, more beneficent is this other hand — this one contains all 
medicines ; the other one is wholesome by its touch.” 


From another charm, however, it would seem as if the laying on of hands had only been 
intended as a means of establishing a connection between the patient and the magician, whose 
imprecations could have effect only on the perso with whom he was actually in touch, In the 
same way the priest had to touch the person for whom he was offering prayers and sacrifices 
te the gods. The following charm of the Rig-Véda seems to suggest such an interpretation : —~ 


‘‘ With these two hands, which have ten branches (the fingers), and which cure from 
disease, — the tongue being at the same time the leader of speech, — do EF touch thee,’’ 


There is a striking similarity between this ancient Hindu eustom and the modern practices 
of faith-healing in which, after all, prayer has merely been substituted for the ancient charms. 


The two chief resources of medical witchcraft, then, are charms (spells, imprecations) and 
magie rites, the chief object of which is to bring the body into contact with some supposed 
curative substance. These substances are frequently applied in the shape of amulets or 
talismans, There is, in India, no trace of a belief in spirits dwelling in the amulets, Their 
power is merely based on the power to destroy evil influences and demons, possessed by the 
herb or tree or mineral from which the amulet is derived. 


The most ancient collection of charms in India is that found in the Atharva-Véda, and we 
possess very ancient ritual books which contain detailed acconnts of magic rites used in con- 
nection with the charms of the Atharva-Véda.3 These charms have very much in common with 
those of other nations. More especially, numerous coincidences have been pointed out between 
Tentonic charms and those of the Atharva-Véda. In the medical charms of the Hindus, the 
diseases are always personified. It is only our way of speaking when we say that diseases are 
supposed to be caused by demons. Asa matter of fact, the diseases themselves are addressed 
as personal and demoniacal beings, Thus Fever —‘‘the king of diseases,” as it is called in 
the Suégruta, the great work on Hindu medicine —is addressed with such words as: “Thou that 
makest all men sallow, inflaming them like a searing fire, even now, O Fever, thou shalt become 
void of strength: do thou now go away down, aye, into the depths! The Fever that is spotted, 
covered with spots, like reddish sediment, him thou, O plant of unremitting potency, drive 
away down below! Here the plant Kushtha (costus speciosws) is addressed, which was 


a Te ee eS ee ont tape apes gegen 
® See Hywme of the Atharva-Véda, together with Butracts from the Ritual Books and the Commentaries, translated 


by M. Bloomfield... (Sacred Books of the Rast, Vol, 42,1897.) I amindebted to Professor Bloomfield’s translation 
fer most of the extracts piven below. 
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always considered by the Hindus as one of the most powerful remedies against fever, leprosy and 
other diseases. That a demon of disease is at the same time worshipped and threatened with 
destruction, is a very common feature of these charms. This is not at all surprising. A Red 
Indian will in the same way worship a rattlesnake and offer it some tobacco before he proceeds 
to killit, Thus our charm continues: ‘‘ Having made obeisance to the Fever, I cast him 
dewn below.” 


The symptoms of malarial fever — the change between heat and chill, and the inter- 
mittency — are most vividly expressed in these charms. Thus we read: “When thou, being 
cold, and then again deliriously hot, accompanied by cough, didst cause the sufferer to shake, 
then, O Fever, thy missiles were terrible : from these surely exempt us! . . . O Fever, along 
with thy brother Swelling, along with thy sister Cough, along with thy cousin Eruption, go 
to yonder foreign folk!” Diseases are frequently thus told to depart and go to foreigners or 
enemies. Headache, cough, eruptions and abdominal swellings are frequently associated with 
malarial fever. Summer, autumn, and especially the rainy season, are most favourable to the 
spread of this dangerous disease. Hence the Kushtha plant is addressed with the words: 
« Destroy the Fever that returns on each third day, the one that intermits each third day, the 
one that continues without intermission, and the autumnal one; destroy the cold Fever, the 
hot, him that comes in summer, and him that arrives in the rainy season !” 


The frequency of fever during the rainy season probably accounts for the belief that 
lightning is the cause of fever as well as of headache and cough. A very symbolical cure of 
fever consists in making the patient drink gruel made of roasted grain, the dregs of gruel 
being afterwards poured from a copper vessel over the head of the patient into fire which must 
be taken from a forest-fire, A forest-fire is supposed to have originated from lightning, and 
that the cure of a disease is effected by that which causes it, is one of the most general ideas 
among primitive people. Both the roasted grain and the copper vessel are symbolical of the 
heat of fever. Here we have the rudiments of homeopathy. A similar homceopathic remedy 
against hot fever consists in heating an axe, quenching the axe in water, and pouring the water 
thus heated upon the patient. 


Another magic rite is intended as a remedy against cold fever, By means of a blue and a 
red thread — blue and red are magic colours both in German and in Hindu sorcery — 4 frog is 
tied to the couch on which the patient reclines, and a charm is recited in which the Fever is 
invoked to enter into the frog. The frog represents the cold element, and the cold fever is 
expected to pass into the cold frog. It is highly interesting that we meet with a very similar 
frog-charm in Bohemia, where people, in order to cure chills of fever, catch a green frog, sew 
it into a bag, and hang it around the neck of the patient, whois not allowed to know of 
the contents of the bag. Then the patient must pronounce the Lord’s prayer nine times on 
nine successive days before sunrise, and on the ninth day he must go to the river, throw the 
bag into the water, and return home without looking backward. This, too, is & kind of 
homoopathy. 


The cure of disease by making it enter into some animal, is one of the most general 
devices of medical witchcraft both in India and elsewhere. According to Jewish law a 
living bird is ‘let loose into the open field ”’ with the contagion of leprosy (Lev. xiv. 7, 93). 
To cure headache, people in Germany wind a thread round the patient’s head, and then 
hang the thread as a noose on a tree; any bird fiying through the noose takes the headache 
away with it. Jaundice is cured, in parts of Germany, by making it pass into a lizard. In 
ancient India jaundice was cured by seating the patient on a couch beneath which yellow 
birds were tied. The yellow disease was supposed to setile on the yellow birds. 


The same principle of curing a disease by something similar to its cause or symptoms is 
also apparent in the cure of excessive discharges by means of water, although there must have 
keen many other reasons which pointed to water as a great healing power. To the present 
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day the Hindus look upon rivers as divine beings or as the abode of spirits. And we may 
credit even the ancient Hindus with a certain knowledge of medicinal springs. Nor is it 
surprising that in a tropical climate the rain waters were hailed as “ divine physicians.” 
Hence we read ina eharm of the Atharva-Véda: “ The waters verily are healing, the waters 
chase away disease, the waters cure all disease: may they prepare a remedy for thee!” But 
spring-water is considered as a particularly effective remedy against diarrhoea or other excessive 
discharges. It is a curious belief that the ants — which are also mentioned as instrumental in 
the cure of poison — bring healing-water from the sea. Thus itis said: ‘ The ants bring the 
remedy from the sea: that is the cure for discharges, and that hath quieted disease.” 


Dropsy or ‘‘ water-disease’’ (Wassersucht in German) — the disease sent by Varuna, 
the god of the sex and water — is naturally cured best by the use of water. A very simple 
eure of dropsy consists in sprinkling water over the patient’s head by means of twenty-one 
(three times seven) tufts of Darbha or sacred grass (Poa cynosuroides), together with reeds 
taken from the thatch of a house. The water sprinkled on the body is supposed to cure the 
water in the body. I¢ is against dropsy, with which disease of the heart is frequently asso- 
elated, that the following charm is pronounced: “From the Himalaya mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus, forsooth, is their assembling-place: may the waters, indeed, grant me that 
cure for heart-ache ! The pain that hurts me in the eyes, and that which hurts in the heels 
and the fore-feet, the waters, the most skilled of physicians, shall put all that to rights! Ye 
rivers all, whose mistress is the Indus, whose queen is the Indus, grant us the remedy for that : 
through this remedy may we derive henefit from you !” 


Varuna is not only the god of water, but also the god of justice and truth. Hence dropsy 
ig more particularly considered as a punishment of falsehood and sin. Varuna ensnares with his 
fetters, +. ¢., his disease, every liar and traitor. Thus we read in a charm against treacherous 
designs: “ With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go free from thee, 
O thou that observest men! The rogue shall sit, his belly hanging loose, like a cask without 
hoops, bursting all about! ” 


Another great god of the ancient Hindu pantheon who is frequently connected with disease 
and witchcraft is Rudra, the father of the storm-gods. Heisat the same time worshipped as 
9 divine physician and feared as a causer of disease. He is the lord of cattle, but his missiles 
cause danger to catile as well as to men, Especially all sharp internal pain, such as eolic, is 
caused by the arrow of the god Rudra. It may be that lightning was conceived as a weapon of 
Rudra, and we have seen above that diseases were supposed to be caused by lightning, 


As arule, however, diseases are supposed to be caused by godlings rather than by gods. 
More especially, all such diseases as mania, fits, epilepsy and convulsions are ascribed to pos- 
session by Rakshas (devils) and Pisdchas (goblins). There is a special class of charms, the go- 
called ‘‘driving-out charms,” which are considered as most effective remedies against posses- 
sion. But the most powerful enemy and destroyer of all devils is Agni, the Fire. « Slayer of 
fiends” is one of the most common epithets of this god. Ina delightful story by ‘* Frank Pope 
Humphrey” (Psendonym Library), a young lady who is frightened by a ghost is made to say: 
“ I sprang out of bed and piled the branches of pine upon the coals until they roared in a vast 
flame up the chimney and lighted every corner of the room like noonday. For Ihave ever 
found that light scatters quickly the phantoms that people the darkness.” This is exactly the 
pame sentiment which made the South American Indians carry brands or torches for fear of 
evil demons when they ventyred into the dark. And for the very same reason the ancient 
Norse colonists in Iceland used to carry fire round the lands they intended to occupy to expel 
the evil spirits, (Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 194.) At the great animal sacrifices in 
ancient India, the priest had to carry a firebrand round the victi 


93 : - ‘*Why he carries the fire 
tound, -Say8 an ancient treatise on sacrifices, “is that he encircles the victim by means of the 
fire with an unbroken fence, 


lest. the evil spirits shonld seize upon it; for Agni is the repeller 
of the Rakshas {devils).” No wonder, therefore, that Agnior Fire is invoked in a charm 
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against mania to free from madness him who has ‘“‘been robbed of sense by the Rakshas :” 
‘* Release for me, O Agni, this person here, who, bound and well-secured, loudly jabbers ! Then 
shall he have due regard for thy share of the offering, when he shall be freed from madness ! 
Agni shall quiet down thy mind, if it has been disturbed! Cunningly doI prepare a remedy, 
that thou shalt be freed from madness.” 


Sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant substances and fumigation are among the 
principal rites against possession by demons. The following is a very complicated ceremony 
against mania: ‘‘ Pulverized fragrant substances, mixed with gh%, are sacrificed, and the 
patient is anointed with what remains, The patient is next placed upon a cross-roads, a 
wicker-work of darbha grass, containing a coal-pan, upon his head ; and upon the coal the pre- 
viously mentioned fragrant substances are again offered. The patient going into a river 
against the current throws the same substauces into a sieve, while another person from behind 
washes him off. Pouring more of the fragrant substances into an unburned vessel, moistening 
the substances with ghee, placing the vessel in a three-footed wicker basket made of munja- 
grass (Sacharum munja), he ties it toa tree in which there are birds’ nests” (Bloomfield, 
p. 519). Here we have the idea of driving ont demons with the help of fire, combined with the 
well-known devices of making a disease run away with flowing water, and of transmitting it to 
trees and animals. The ceremony is performed on a cross-roads, this being the favourite haunt 
of all demons, and therefore the most fitting place for all kinds of witchcraft practices, 


As fire was considered to be the best of demon-scarers, it was naturally supposed to be 
most powerful in driving away the demons of disease also; that is, in curing all kinds ‘of 
diseases. Hence the custom of passing a sick child through fire, which was witnessed in’ Scot- 
land only a few years ago. The ancient Teutonic custom of kindling a need-fire for the cure of 
cattle diseases was still practiced in Scotland in 1788. <A fire was ‘‘ kindled from this need- 
fire . . . and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new and sacred fire, which preserved 
them from the murrain.” In ancient Rome a sacrifice was offered on thé twenty-first of April, 
and the flocks were driven through the burning fire.* In ancient India, also, there was an 
anvual festival when a bull was sacrificed to Rudra (the god of cattle) and the flocks were 
placed around the fire so that the smulse should reach them. At other times also, when cows and 
horses were attacked by a disease, the ancient Hindus sacrificed gruel with ghee to Rudra, and 
the animals were expected to be cured by smelling the smoke. Professor Max Miller 
suggests that these customs had “a purely utilitarian foundation,” that purification by 
fire is in fact “the forerunner of our modern quarantine, which many medical authorities now 
look upon as equally superstitious.” But I doubt whether it can be proved that the ancient 
Hindos or other ancient nations had any actual knowledge of, or belief in, fumigation 
asa means for removing infection. What we know is that they believed that diseases both 
of men and cattle were caused by demons or gods, —suchas Rudra, —~and that they 
also believed that fire was a repeller of all demons. These two ideas seem to account suii- 
ciently for the origin of such customs as those mentioned above. Customs and beliefs must be 
founded on reason, but what is perfectly reasonable from the’point of view of ancient people, 
need not be “ utilitarian” according to modern ideas. 


Besides the Rakshas and Pigachas, the devils and goblins, whose special province it is te 
cause all kinds of mischief, we find in ancient India also the world-wide belief im incudi and 
succubt who pay nocturnal visits to mortal men and women. These are the Apsaras and 
Gandharvas of Hindu mythology, who correspond in every respect to the-elves and nightmares 
of Teutonic belief. They are really godlings of Nature. Rivers and trees aré their’ natural 
abodes, which they only leave in order to allure mortals and 1 injure them by unnatural inter- 
course. To drive these spirits away the fragrant plant ajaériigi, “goat's horn” (odina 
pinnata), is used, and the following charm pronounced: ‘* With thec do we scatter the Apsaras 


4 See F, Max Miller, Physical Religion, pp, 284 f., 288 £., 389 £. 
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and Gandharvas. O goat’s horn (ajaéringi), goad (aja) the Rakshas, drive them all 
away with thy smell! The Apsaras (nymphs) . . . shall go to the river, to the ford of the 
waters, as if blown away! Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, since ye have been recog- 
nized! Where grow the aévattha (ficus religiosa) and the banyan-trees, the great trees with 
crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, since ye have been recognized! Where your 
gold and silver swings are, where cymbals and lutes chime iogether, thither do ye, O Apsaras, 
pass away, since ye have been recognized, The Apsaras, you know, are your wives; ye, the 
Gandharvas, are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after mortals!” 


According to Teutonic belief, also, fragrant herbs (e. g., origanum, antirrhinum, hypericum 
perforatum, and especially thyme) are excellent means for frightening away devils and witches 
as well as nymphs and elves. In Teutonic charms, also, the “‘maer,” 7. ¢., the nightmare, is 
told to leave the houses of mortals, and to repair to the waters and trees, which proves the 
character of these spirits to be the same as that of the ancient Hindu Apsaras and Gandharvas. 
Like the latter, the nymphs and elves of Teutonic mythology are particularly fond of music 
and dancing, by means of which they allure mortal men and women, 


That the godlings of Nature, especially the spirits of trees and waters, are occasionally iden- 
tified with the spirits of disease, may to some extent account for the healing power ascribed to 
water and trees. In fact, the far-spread custom of transferring diseases to trees seems to have 
originated from a desire of infecting the spirit of a tree with a disease which may have been caused 
by the same or an allied spirit. Amulets as a protection against diseases, hostile sorcery, evil 
eye and other calamities are frequently taken from trees. Thus, an amulet consisting of splinters 
from ten kinds of holy trees is considered as a potent remedy against hereditary disease, and 
also against possession by demons. Nine kinds of wood are used for a similar purpose in German 
witchcraft, A very powerful amulet is derived from the J’arana tree, 1. e, crateva rorburghit, 
But its great power seems to rest solely on the supposed etymology of Varaza from a root var, 
meaning to ward off. The following powerful charm is recited on the occasion of tying this 
Varana-amulet: “ Here is my Varana-amulet, a bull that destroys the rivals: with it do thon 
close in upon thy enemies, crush them that desire to injure thee! Break them, crush them, 
close in upon them: the amulet shall be thy van guard in front! With the Varana did the 
gods ward off the onslanght of the demons day after day. This thousand-eyed, yellow, golden 
Varana-amulet is a universal cure ; it shall lay low thy enemies : be thou the first to injure those 
that hate thee ! This Varana will ward off the spell that has been spread against thee; this will 
protect thee from human danger, this will protect thee from all evil. This divine tree, the 
Varana shall ward off! The gods, too, did ward off the disease that has entered into this man. 
if, when asleep, thou shalt behold an evil dream; as often as a wild beast shall run an inanus- 
picious course; Ominous sneezing, and the evil shriek of a bird — all this shall the Varana- 
amulet ward off! The Varana will ward off the demons Grudge and Misfortune, sorcery, and 
danger, death, and over-strong weapons. This divine tree shall ward off the sin that my 
mother, that my father, that my brothers and my sister have committed; the sin that we 
ourselves have committed, . . . This Varana upon my breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall 
smite asunder my enemies, as Indra the demons ! Long-lived, a hundred antumns old, do I wear 
this Varana: kingdom and rule, cattle and strength, this amulet shall bestow upon me !”’ 


I have quoted this lengthy charm because it shows unmistakably how the ancient Hindus 
looked upon disease, danger from mortal enemies and from the gods, evil omens and hostile 
sorcery, as well as upon hereditary and other sin as caused by the same agency, and therefore 
to be removed by the same remedy. One and the same amulet is to be used asa protection 
Sgainst all evils, and even as a means for securing long life and happiness. The underlying 
idea can only be that all evils which beset mankind are caused by malevolent superhuman 
beings who have to be propitiated or warded off, to secure health and happiness, 


As these demons are the sworn enemies of mankind, it is only natural that they should be 
most anxious to injure the new-born infant, and even the embryo. Numerous, therefore, are 
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the charms and rites concerned with the protection of mother and child against the attacks of 
evil spirits. Fire,as already mentioned, is the most powerful weapon against the demons. 
Hence it is that tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother at childbirth, to scare 
away the evil spirits; and the people of the Hebrides, to protect the mother and child from 
evil spirits, carry\fre round them. The law of the Parsis (“Sad Dar,” ch, 16) requires “ that, 
when a woman becomes pregnant in a house, it is necessary to make an endeavour so that there 
may be a continual fire in that house, and to maintain a good watch overit. And, when the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is necessary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days — if they burn a fire it would be better — so that the demons and fiends may not be able 
todo any damage and harm. . . . During forty days it isnot proper that they should leave 
the child alone ; and it is also not proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling, or cast her eyes upon a hill”? The threshold is, like the cross-roads, 
a favourite haunt of the evil spirits. Hence a bride, also, is forbidden — in India as well as in 
ancient Rome — to tread upon a threshold. The demons are naturally as opposed to marriage 
as they are to childbirth, and at all marriage ceremonies great care has to be taken to protect the 
bridal pair, especially the bride, from attacks of the demons. Hence the burning of lamps at 
Chinese weddings, and perhaps the carrying of fire behind the bridal procession in ancient 
India. The law of the Parsis has its exact counterpart in Scandinavia, where, untila child is 
baptized, the fire must never be Jet out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant, and a 
live coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be churched (Tylor, Vol. II. p. 195), The 
custom of keeping a light burning in the ]ying-in room is still practiced in Germany, as it was in 
ancient Rome. In ancient India the rule was to keep a fire burning near the door of the lying-in 
room in which mustard seeds and rice-chaff were sacrificed every morning and evening for ten 
days. Visitors, too, were requested to throw musiard seeds and rice-chaff into the fire, before 
entering the room. 


Among the rites performed for the welfare of the new-born infant is the first feeding. 
The child is made to taste honey and milk from a golden spoon. Gold was frequently used at 
auspicious rites by the ancient Hindus, and was also worn as an amulet for long life. “The 
gold which is born from fire, the immortal, they bestowed upon the mortals. He who knows 
this deserves it ; of old age dies he who wears it,” It seems to me highly probable that the 
auspiciousness of gold is due to its supposed origin from fire. ‘‘ The seed of Agni” (Fire) is a 
frequent designation of gold, As fire could not be worn as an amulet, gold was used instead. 


The first #ame given toa child is to be-kept secret. Only the parents may know it. 
For according to Hindu notions, demons and wizards have no power over a person unless they 
know his name. This custom of concealing the baptismal name is also found among other 
peoples, e. g., the Abyssintans. 

The chapter of children’s diseases is as large in medical witchcraft as in modern medical 
science, and in the Hindu charms we find numerous names of demons to whom the various diseases 
ef children are ascribed. One of these demons is called the ‘* Dog-demon,”’ and is said to 
represent epilepsy (though the barking dog would remind us rather of whooping cough). When 
a boy was attacked by the dog-demon, he was first covered with a net, and a gong was beaten 
ora bell rung. Then the boy was brought into a gambling-hall, — not, however, by the door, 
but by an opening made in the roof, — the hall was sprinkled with water, the dice cast, the boy 
jaid on his back on the dice, and a mixture of cards and salt poured over him, while again a 
gong was beaten. The curds and salt were poured on the boy, whilea charm was recited which is 
only partly intelligible: “ Karkura, Sukdrkura, Kiirkura who binds the boys. . . . O fine- 
haired doggy, let him loose, let him loose, chat! . . . ge away, dog . . « letthe dog 
eat a dog, net a human being, chat! . . .” Todrive evil demons away by means of loud 
noises, such as the beating of a gong, was a device frequently resorted to in ancient Hindu 
rites ; and as Mr. Crooke (“ Folklore of Northern India,” 1. 168) tells us, bells and drums are 
stil] used in India as scarers of demons, ‘So, the Patari priest in Mirzapur and many classes 
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of ascetics throughout the eountry earry bells and rattles made of iron, which they move as 
they walk to seare demons. . . . This also accoants for the musie played at weddings, 
when the young pair are in special danger from the attacks of evil spirits. At many rites it is 
the rule to elap the hands at a special part of the ritual with the same parpose.’ Why the 
ceremony shonid take place m the gambling-hall is not quite clear, unless it be that the dice 
were considered as demons. In the epic literature we meet with two of the diee, who are 
represented as-evil demons, But the casting of dice oecurs also asa kind of oracle in the ancient 
sacrificial ritual of the Himdus, and this may aceount for the demoniacal or religious character 
of the diee. Interesting is the practice of bringing the child into the hall through an opening 
in the roof, that is, 20é by the door. To enter a house by any other opening but the door seems 
to be a means of eseaping the demons who are haunting the threshold. Thus, according to a 
German superstition, it is conducive to the health of a child to lift it out of the window wher 
it is taken to church to’ be baptized. 


Demons are not only expelled by fire, strong smells and Youd noises, bat also by the use of 
more material weapons. Thus, at an ancient Hindu wedding pointed chips of wood or arrow- 
heads were shot into the air with the following impreeation against the demons: “1 pierce 
the eyes of the Rakshas (devils) who roam about the bride as she approaches the wedding fire ; 
may the Lord of the Demons bestow welfare on the bride!” A staff also is frequently used 
for driving away the evil spirits. It has been shown by Professor H. Oldenberg (Religion des 
Veda, pp. 492 ff.) that the staff which asceties and other holy persons are required to carry 
was originally intended as a weapon against the demons, In order to insure good luck every- 
where, an ancient Hindu manual of sorcery advises a man always to carry an oleander staff which 
has been consecrated by sacrifices and sacred hymns. If he wishes that a certain town or 
village or house or stable should not be entered by hostile persons, he should draw a cirele with 


his staff, thinking of the place he wishes to protect, and no sueh person will be able to enter 
the place. - 


Of course, the ancient Hindus knew that some maladies and derangements of the human 
body were not caused by any mysterious power; they knew that wounds were inflicted by 
weapons, they knew something about the effects of poison, and had an idea that certain diseases 
were caused by animals, such as worms. Butin ancient India, as wellas in German popular 
superstition, the term “worms” includes all kinds of reptiles, and snakes and worms are not 
kept very distinct. Moreover, all kinds of diseases were ascribed to worms. And both worms 
and snakes are actually considered asa kind of demoniacal beings. The Imaprecations against 
worms are therefore not very different from the charms against the demons, Thus we read in 
charm against worms: “The worm which is in the entrails, and he that is im the head, likewise 
the one that isin the ribs: . . . the worms do wecrush with this eharm. The worms that 


are within the mountains, forests, plants, cattle, and the waters, those that have settled in our 
bodies, all that brood of the worms do I smite.” 


In a charm against worms in children it is said: “ Slay the worms in this boy, O Indra, 
lord of treasures! Slain are all the evil powers by my fierce imprecation! Him that moves 
about in the eyes, that moves about in the nose, that gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm 
do wecrush, Slain is the king of the worms, and their viceroy also is slain, Slain is the 
worm, with him his mother is slain, his brother slain, his sister slain. . . . Of all the 


male worms, and of all the female worms do I split the heads with the stone, I burn their 
faces with fire,” 


This fierce imprecation is accompanied by a rite symbolical of the destruction of worms in 
the patient. An oblation of black lentils, mixed with roasted worms and with ghee, is offered 


in the fre. Then the sick child is placed upon the lap of its mother, and with the bottom of 
2 pestle heated in the fire and greased with butter, the palate of the child is warmed by thrice 
pressing upon it. Then a mixture of the leaves of a horse-raddish tree and batter is applied, 
and three timtes bevén dried roots. of andropogon muricatus are given to the child, upon whom 
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water is poured. The words of the charm leave no doubt that not only intestinal diseases but 
also pains of the head and the eyes, etc., areascribed to worms. Thus, German popular medicine 
knows of a * finger-worm” as the causer of whitlow (panaricium), and even spasm in the stomach 
is ascribed to a worm, the so-called “ heart-worm” (Herzwurm), As the Hindu charm mentions 
a worm “that gets to the middle of the teeth,” so worms are believed to be the cause of toothache 
in almost every part of the world. ‘‘ If a worm eat the teeth,” says one of the prescriptions in 
an English Leech Book, ‘‘take holly rind over a year old and root of carline thistle, boil in hot 
water, hold in the mouth as hot as ithou hottest may.’ In Madagascar the sufferer from 
toothache is said to be ‘‘ poorly through the worm” (W. G. Black, Folk-dledicine, pp. 32 f.). 
In a French charm against toothache it is said: “S& c'est une gowtte de sang, elle 
tombera; si cest un ver, tt mourra.” In Germany a sufferer from toothache will go toa 
pear-tree, walk three times round it, and say: ‘‘ Pear tree, I complain to thee, three worms 
sting me, the one is gray, the other is blue, the third is red — I wish they were all three dead.” 
The circumambulation of the tree here alluded to has its parallel iv the cireamambulation 
of the fire and other sacred objects, which forms an essential part in the magic rites and 
religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. 


An important chapter in ancient Hindu witcheraft is that of the so-called “‘ women’s 
rites,” or the charms and rites connected with sexual love. This chapter may well be treated 
as an appendix to medical witchcraft. “ Liebeswahnsinn — Pleonasinus, Liebe ist ja selbst ein 
Wahnsinn,” says Heine, and to the primitive mind sexual love is indeed only a kind of mania, 
or mental derangement. Hence the love charms are only one class of medical charms. As 
herbs are used to allay disease, so are various kinds of plants used to arouse love in men or 
women. Thus a man who wishes to secure the love of a woman istold to tie to his little finger 
an amulet of licorice-wood and recite the charm: ‘‘This plant is born of honey, with honey do 
we dig for thee. Of honey thou art begotten, do thou make us full of honey! At the tip of 
my tongue may I have honey, at my tongue’s root the sweetness of honey! In my power alone 
shalt thou then be, thou shalt come up to my wish! . . . Iam sweeter than honey, fuller 
of sweetness than licorice. Mayest thou, without fail, long for me alone, as a bee for a branch 
full of honey! I have surrounded thee with a clinging sugar-cane, to remove aversion, so that 
thou shalt not be averse to me!” 


Most of the love charms, however, are not so “sweet,” but have more in common with the 
fierce imprecations used for hostile sorcery, The following words are addressed to a plant 
(andropogon aciculaius, according to one authority), to arouse the passionate love of @ woman : 
‘“Clinging to the ground thou didst grow, O plant, that producest bliss for me; a hundred 
branches extend from thee, three and thirty grow down from thee: with this plant of a thou- 
sand leaves thy heart dol parch. Thy heart shall parch with love for me, and thy mouth 
shall parch with love for me ! Languish, moreover, with love for me, with parched mouth 
pass thy days! Thou that causest affection, kindlest love, brown, Oey. plant, draw us 
together; draw together yonder woman and myself, our hearts make the same !”” 


To secure the love of her husband, and to become victorious over a rival or co-wife, a 
woman had to perform the following rite. In the morning of an auspicious day, she goes to a 
spot where a Clypea hernandifolia grows, scatters three times seven barley corns around it, and 
says, ‘‘ If thou belongest to Varuna, I redeem thee from Varuna; if thon belongest to Soma, 
I redeem thee from Soma.’’? Next morning she digs the plant up, saying the following charm : 
‘I dig up this plant, the most potent of herbs, by which a rival woman may be overcome, by 
which a husband may be entirely won. O thon plant with erect leaves, who art auspicious, 
victorious, and powerful! Blow away my rival, make my husband mine alone ! Superior am 
I,O superior plant, superior to the highest. Now shall my rival be inferior to the lowest ! 
I do not even mention her name, nor does she care for me. To the very farthest distance let 
us banish the rival!” Then she cuts the root of the plant in two, and ties the two pieces to 
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her hands, saying: “1 am overpowering, and thou, O plant, art overpowering. Having both 
grown full of power, let us overpower my rival!” With the parts of the root tied to her 
hands, she embraces her husband, pronouncing the charm : ‘* About thee I have placed the 


overpowering plant, upon thee placed the very overpowering one. May thy mind run after 
me as a calf after the cow, as water along its course |” 


Not only to secure love, but generally to obtain mastery over a manor a woman, the 
ancient Hindus also availed themselves of a device to which we find interesting parallels among 
many other nations. He who wanted to get a person into his power had only to make an 
image of the person (either of clay or of metal), place his foot on the breast of the image, and 
mutter certain charms. Or he might make such an image of dough (using flour of black rice), 
rub it with mustard oil, cut off the limbs, and sacrifice the image in fire, But the heart he 
must eat himself, else the person would die. A woman who wishes to arouse the love of a 
man performs the following rite: She throws beans upon the head of the person whose love 
is desired. Then the points of arrows are kindled and cast in every direction about the effigy 
of the desired person, its face fronting towards the performer. At the same time she recites 
the charm: “This yearning love comes from the Apsaras, the victorious, imbued with 
victory. Ye gods, send forth the yearning love; may yonder man burn after;me!” etc. A 
man also, who wishes to secure the affections of a woman, uses for this purpose an effigy of the 
desired person. And by means of a bow which has a bowstring of hemp, with an arrow whose 
barb is a thorn, whose plume is derived from an owl, whose shaft is made of black wood, 
he pierces the heart of the effigy, reciting a fieree imprecation, 


Similar magic rites are performed by a king in order to get rid of an enemy, when not 
only the image of the enemy, but even images of elephants, horses, carriages and soldiers 
are made of dough and sacrificed in the fire. In Bengal ‘‘a person sometimes takes a bamboo 
which has been used to keep down a corpse during cremation, and, making a bow and arrow 
with it, repeats incantations over them. He then makes an image of his enemy in clay, and 
lets fly an arrow into this image. The person whose image is thus piereed is said to be imme- 
diately seized with a pain in his breast” (W. Crooke, Popular Religion of Northern India, 
ii, 279). In the Pitt-Rivers collection in the University Museum at Oxford, there is an 
interesting specimen of a wax image which las been used for witchcraft purposes in Singapore, 
and a clay image which was used with no friendly purpose only a few years ago — in England. 
To injure persons by making images of wax, melting them over a slow fire, or piercing them 
with needles; was a common practice both in ancient Rome and in Germany. In England, too, 
as Sir George Mackenzie wrote in 1678, ‘“‘ Witches do Hkewise torment mankind, by making 
images of clay or wax, and when the witches prick or punce these images, the persons whom 
these images represent do find extreme torment, which doth not proceed from any influence 
these images have upon the body tormented, but the devil doth by natural means raise these 
torments in the person tormented, at the same very time that the witches do prick or punce, 
or hold to the fire these images of clay or wax” (Black, Folk-Medisine, pp. 19 f.). 


Another kind of hostile sorcery which the ancient Hindus share with other peoples is that 
by means of nail-parings, hair, or even the dust taken from the footprint of the person one 
wishes to injure. Nail-parings are described in the sacred books of the Parsis as the weapons 
of sorcerers. Among the Southern Slavs (according to Dr. Krauss) nail-parings are sometimes 
used to drive a person mad, while girls use nail-parings to gain the love of ayouth. To prevent 
mischief done by demons and sorcerers, Hindus are very careful about the disposal of hair- 
cuttings and nail~pairings. That a person may be injured by meddling with his footprints, is a 
helief found in Germany, in Australia, and is met with in Northern India at the present day 


{Grooke, il 280). In ancient India, a man who wished to secure the love of & woman 
wha recommended to take some dust from her footprints and sacrifice it in the fire, chanting a 
certain charm, ." 
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In all these customs, where persons are believed to be influenced by some act performed 
either with the image of the person, or with some part of his body, we see the working of the 
association of ideas. However unreasonable it may seem to us that a person should feel the 
effect ofan injary done to his effigy or to his nail-parings, it is perfectly in accordance with the 
reasoning of primitive people. Ifa savage were told to swallow a pill to be cured of a headache, 
he would probably consider it as exactly parallel to wearing an amulet on one part of the body 
against an ailment in another part. Even the belief in demons as the cause of disease has 
nothing surprising even in our days — only we have to think not of those diseases the causes 
of which have been cleared up by medical science, but of nervous diseases which are almost 
as mysterious to the modern physician as they were to the ancient medicine-man. As the 
sphere of knowledge extends, that of superstition becomes more and more limited. But 
‘* superstition” is only a relative term. What we call superstition to-day was actual belief — 
based on reasoning as much as our own beliefs — in the days of our forefathers. 


The psychological process by which people arrived at these so-called superstitions is much 
the same everywhere. Our investigation has proved that all the features of witchcraft folk-lore 
which we find in other parts of the world recur again in ancient India. This is one more proof 
of what all ethnological and ethno-psychological studies tend to teach, — that mankind is the 
same all over the globe and that one law rules the human mind, just as, despite all differences 
of colour and skulls, the human body shows the same characteristics, and is subject to the same 
trials and dangers in all parts of the world. I began by saying that we may find the begin- 
nings of religionand rudiments of science in the crude notions of primitive people about man 
and Nature; I conclude by saying that the religious beliefs and superstitious customs of pri- 
mitive people are, after all, the foundation on which our own morality, our laws and social 
institutions are based. In fact, there is no safer foundation, no grander hope for the future 
development of morality and the higher civilization which is to come, than the knowledge and 
the consciousness of the unity of mankind — the precious lesson taught by anthropology and 
ethnology. 


: ee MISCELLANEA. 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MANAVA OB well known that the ritual works of the Manava 
MAITRAYANIYA SUTRAS, school are among the oldest and most important 
eager re works for the study of the ancient Hindu ritual, 


as well as for that of the history of the Vedic 
schools. - 


Pandits and English’scholars and officials in 





De Fareprich Kynaver, Professor in the 
University of Kiew, Russia, who has lately pub- 


lished an excellent edition of the M4navagrihya- 
sttra, has in preparation a critical edition of 
the Srautasttra of the same school, He has 
copied and collated all MSS. of the text and 
commentaries which were accessible to him, but 
unfortunately the materials for his task are still 
insufficient. More good manuscripts of the 
Manava (Maitrayaniya) Srautasttra and its 
commentaries are wanted. Such manuscripts 
are likely to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Gujarat, and to the north as far as Benares, 
especially in Benares itself, probably also in 
Khandés. They are likely to be found 


especially among the Modha-Bréhmanas. It is 


India will, therefore, earn the gratitude of all 
Sanskrit scholars, if they will take the trouble to 
search for manuscripts of the Manava or Maiird- 
yaniya Sitras (both Srautasittra and Grihya- 
séira, commentaries thereon, and Praydgas or 
Paddhatis) and communicate with Professor 
Knauer about anything found. Professor 
Knauer is prepared to buy any original 
manuscripts of the above description or to 
pay for trustworthy copies. All communica. 
tions should be addressed to Professor F. Knauer, 
Universitetskij Spensk 13, in Kiew, Russia. 


Tae EDITOR. 





NOTES AND QUERIKS. 


TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SPITTLE. 


say, he is sure to be laid up with a sharp attack of 


I. Iz, when rinsing the teeth with charcoal in | feverfor two or three days ifthespittle 1s trodden 


the momings, any one spits on a road, the Telugus 


upon. So every one is advised, if he wants to 
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avoid the ailment, to have the marks of hisspittle 
at once removed by sprinkling water on them. 


II. When a person is liberal in giving or 
spends money as fast as it comes, Or, a8 the Telugu 
expression! runs, if money does not stay in his 
hand, he is advised by his relatives to spit on the 
palm of his hand when he gets up early in the 
morning. They believethat money will stick to 
him in the same manner as does the spittle. 


M. N. VENKETSWAMLI. 





PRAYER OF THE DRINKERS OF HEMP-JUICH, 


Bijiyd? Mata, gun ki ddd, 

Jin rakke putr ké matd ! 

Charhdé gydn: utardé dhydn! 

Sukkhd piyé, miharbdn ! 

Wahtn jhandé: wahin nishdn! 

Jé karé sukkhé kt badt, 

Us kd bap billd; us kt man gadhl, 

Phiré sukkhé ki ladé ladé! 

Bhang kahé, so bdward ! 

Biyjiyd kahé, so kira ! 

Térd ndm Kamldépati, 

Rahé nain bharptr ! 

Sddhdn pt, santén pt, pi khanwdr Ganhdi ! 

JS k6t Bijiyd kt nindiyd karé, usé khdé 
Malka mdi! 

O Mother Bijiy&, giver of (all) good qualities, 

Cherish thou us as (doth) 4 mother her son! 

With thy attack {cometh) wisdom: with thy 
retreat (cometh) meditation ! 

Drink the hemp-juice, my friend! 

There is honour; there is glory! 

Who doth evil to the hemp-juice, 

May his father become a cat’and his mother 
a she-ass, ; 

To wander laden with the hemp-juice ! 

Who calleth thee bhang is a fool! 

Who calleth thee Bijiya is a liar! 

Thy name is Kaml&pati (Naréyana), 

That dwelleth with thy eyes filled (with 
delight) ! 

Saints drink thee, sages drink thee, {Kan- 
hayya (Krishna) drink thee! 

Who speaketh evil of Bijiya him wil 
Mother Kalk& (Durga) destroy. ~ 


Cuatwa Math in P. N. and Q. 1883. 








erty 


1 Chattulo dabbu niluvadu, 
see [in the word Bijiya is an evident play on the name 
Vijaya for Durgii and for the hemp-plant, from which 
the intoxicant thdtg ix made, — Ep. 


WORSHIP OF NARSINGH IN KANGRA. 


Wurtz the patient to be cured, or the chéld, 
keeps shivering and shaking with the force of the 
spirit in him, the baiiré sings the following incan- 
tations, accompanying himself on the dépaird :— 


Refrain. 
Méré Narsinghd, Naraiijaniyd bird ! 
Birén mbht béliydn ; birén méh4 béliydn : 
Birén moht béliyd jag sdra ; 
Méré Narsinghd hé! Naratjaniyd jt,! 


Bhdt Garh Mathré béch janmén, Gokal lid st 
atard. 

II. 

Bhdt Basudév dtd, bdlakyd, Jésédhdn dtd 
jaya! 

ITT. 
Jitht kawdridn kaniydn, titht basd térd ! 
IV. 
Ambén ambétin, khéén, péhnandén dé basd 
térd ! 
Vv. : 
Pdaplén, palétén, maltiyd bdsd térd ! 
VI. 

Séht stht pagrt kunjdn dt kagli gul bitch 

narmin ad jdm ! 
Refrain. 

O my Narsingh, O great Narafijan ! 

O thou that hast captivated me: O thou 
that has captivated me: O thou that hast 
captivated the whole world: O my Nar- 
singh! O my Lord Narafijan! 


O friend, born in the fort of Mathura, thou 
didst become incarnate in Gékula. 
II. 
O friend, and son of Vasudéva, the child of 
Yas6dha. 
III. 
Where the maids and virgins are, there is 
thy home. 
IV. 
Thy home is in the mangoes, young man- 
goes, in wells, and in tanks. 
Ns 
Thy home is in the pipals, young ptpals and 
jasmines. 
YI. 
Red and red is thy turban flowered and 
crested, fine the robes on thy body.® 
SARDARU BALHARI in P, N. and Q. 1883. 





® [The above is evidently a song to Krishna, and as 
such is in some of its verses commonly sung all over the 
Panjab at the Ras Lila, which commemorates the dance 
of Kyishna with the Gépts. This mixing up of the 
Nrisimha and Krishna avaiiras of Vishnn is very 


, curious, — Ep, | 
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' ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
. by Geo. A, Grierson, Ph.D., OLE. I.C.&. 
(Continued from , 18.) 
B. — ADJECTIVES. 
1. Gender. 
217. In the formation of the feminine we find the same changes which we have already 
noticed in the case of substantives (vide §§ 184 and ff.) -~ The following are examples :— 


(a) Vowel Changes. 


— 











From To — ” Masculine. ' Hetdinine: 
= "os Se 
2 uid f eS) loki, little aes | SJ lokat 
: 2 / 
Pp nuv, DEW se nes 3) nav 
yt ur, healthy ... eee os] ar 
, ry wuhur, of somany years (=| wuhar 
the Persian 4 bs sdla; e. g., : 
SIS = 
; as) 55 dé-myhur, of twe 
‘ a 
years == Pers, Uluge dit- 
sdla). : : 
oe #9, ~ > . - P 
IS Kdisur, brown so | oS kdtsar 
dad " 
ost aputur, childless ... Pe sy! apuiar 
> S : 
39245 khéwur, left (not right)...) saré* bhéwgr 
rd x 7 
JSS kudur, coarse, gTOss see 38 leudar 
of f 
39 madur, proud — ass et Se madar 
aD ;: 2 
3°< mudur, sweeb ae aes] | JO muder 
ry, a, 
oe satur, flat oe wef oh Salat 
e' dluts sue. 2 eee cot - et alate 
i : % o ° 
20 + @ Compounds of ) rast, deprived 
; of, and aman sost, endowed with, 
Ge g- oo 
ols aa ‘13 
nae y 3 5 suvarost, lifeless ve] Manny 9 5 Buvarenst 
7 - ~ é mf 
- rand a) rigasost, afflicted with On J 3) rigasast 
sickness. 


7 o rs Sanaa Ena n smensamemetneaen nna amas i a aaa 
15 In the last syllable. 
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From To | Masculine. Feminine, 





SS bod, great 10. aes nee 


o/ ts 
oi' apor, untrue, false ... | 32! apes 
/ / 
S: bed (obl, 2 baji) 


ad 
2° dor, hard eee eee one 


/ 
J° dar 
? 4 
Sigs khond, broken (of crockery) Sues khand 
L , 
st od, half eee eee ee Bi ad 
ad f . 
GE POP, TIPE vee owe wee] pap 
’ / 
J> tsor, much .., oes oo-| > tsar 
x / 
5S) 20r, deaf eee ous our 3) Zar 
al / 
yal ador, wet eee eee ene 58! adar 
a td b 
340, yo 4,4 (or-ze)| #2 vyoth, fat ... soe -«-| 49 vyath or veth 
(see below). 7 
a . © IF / 
3 tu, yu = 4 eas patyum, last ous eee we patim 
* : &b 
ete3 pethyum, upper ... “| @e82 pethim 
sf ; 
pus talyum, lower =. | eld talim 


Fb 
#2 tyuth, bitter 


? e 
gle doysm 
ao A if 4 , " A 
g=0 a, 33 86v, wealthy : 


eat Om, TOW oe 


eee ' eee!’ 


2» 
pose délém, round ... 


b be , 
#9 t6th, beloved 


ese be eee 


~s 
eee eee 


4 e 

iad mebryum, outer ws aes P oe nebrim 
So also all ordinal numerals as 

: ees doyum, second ,.. ose 

o . b 

xyl, ti - ¢ 334 myth, sweet 
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From To Masculine, Feminine. 





b 
ry re 3 eyttth, long awe PN BLK 


-— 


, ; 
erurty phryits, auspicious... ¢2 red phrits 


¢ a 
a ib, 6 Gy gard dyér, ich. ae | Wo dy de 
att 


yaixt! apariyér, false... 1 9 Tout apasiydr 


2? 
Oe pariydr, true ase as] F548 paztyar 
We find a double change in the following :— 
2G Zs 


sy be sériy 





7 3 
f 6, — t | css" séruy, all oue eee 





- 
Perfect participles in “~y -*- dmué¢ form their feminine as follows :— 


IS s,? f 
Gongs yond | ee yémats | wee gid 39 wolyomut, drunken... | got 3 Hi wélyémats 


(b) Consonzantal Changes, 


od 38 See below. 
Sy ej See below. 
Js eJ See below. 
ad . s 
wS i id ch S oJ lik, small, Young” ase eae ead lich 
; ’ > f 
45 kh ae chh =| S® hokh, dry ne nen wwe] SE* ochh (not g* hachh) 
’ / / 
we ¢ g ts wy rut (sy rat) 16 ani ve] @ Tats 
43 th ~ @ teh See below. 
w 2 w See below. 


Changes of both Consonants and Vowels. 


NS 
(peer ES eS A 


Vowel Change. Consonantal Change. | 
eer paren LL 
ee UES EEEneaneemmmnnanantal 
- Be 
1 4¢@ |T6 wn wn wot dsdn, CASY os vee] @ lel dsov 
‘ : we 
2st | £4 Jt gi Js ful, oblique ... «| g® Ag 


IP /2 : 
eS kumul, tender (of meat) e~ kwmaj 


ee ee eee ec: EE 
1 See § 218, 2, (a), 
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we ene eee seen en sien 





Vowel Change. Consonantal Change. 


nen 








24 1.4 oS i e ch” | A genitival adjectives in 
&) 2. uk s Ce Gao 


- : 2 
Bil wT dsmdnuk, heavenly, 


r 4 
, gitwot dsménach 
of the heaven, § 198. 
. x) ‘3 
sd 38 oy» worud, second hus-| 5) woraz, a woman who 
band of one woman. has married twice. 
; . a7. - tt 
wn wR | w+ nethanun, naked ...| (ji¢hi nethanak 


ad a oa 
ey? turun, cold... we | yy) tural 
Cd 


Jt | ei | Oty pishul, soft, tender ... ey pishaj 


oo ; 2 
Usd shuhul, cold... abs gt shuha; 
, 


oe 
Shs worl, red aes eee Be) WOLAD 


Ys - 
wn w % | crys hruhun, black —... wrt 3S kruhas 


~ | 
So future participles active in wy» ~— awaun (§ 24), Thuss— ~ 
: att : til 
w 74} zalawan burning ...| wo} salawas 
s 87 , #4 3 
W339 sozawun, about to! » 3 sdzawai*? 
send. ae 


Zs 
z yo yeore| sd 32 oi syod, straight...  ...| ps” syas or sez 


>, ¢ 7 
0S i @ on uSiJ3} adalyok, incomplete gS! adalech 
* 
2 iu, yu “s- i J t < j hyf dvyul, thin eve vee eo! daig.... 
Uist) zdoyul, soft (of. cot- g 3°53 shvij 
ton goods). aed 


ct a Ni 





aT [ This, I am now satisfied, is the correct spelling of tke feminine, See ndte 89, § 83. The plural is (maac.) 
Pept gp ee ty 


woh tozawan', (fem, W353" sdzawatle. Ttis.a nonn of the second and third deelensions,} 
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w 5 Kilt, how much? ... 
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Vowel Change. Consonanial Change. | 
Jk @ ch All nouns in OF yuk, 
such as 
| a og 
| Ws EF godanyul, first ... gos godantwh 
| 2hiS nyuh, eam wean ¢ nich 
43 th $> ish aos kyuth, like what ?.., és kitsh 
oF « 
| | 4 yuth, like this .., ...| & 3 yitsh 
md 
sad) asd] ow @ is 92 yit, thismuch .,.| g™ ydés 
| 


And so other pronominal adjectives of quantity. 


2.0 a | sd 


| 


Ji 


38 | 043 thod, high se 


ed 


-— 
me mot, mad sat ies 


> = 7 P 
dic, bo méirimond, beauti- 
ful 

” @,e 
Oo. sond, sign of genitive 


ed 

Ki long, lame as. ees 
a 

Sy srog, cheap ... ee 
as 

UeS khol, wide .s» — es 


» f/f» 
Usk&eSve sokha-Bol, luke- 


warm 
Od 
we dese! Zochhi-hot, hun- 
‘ sty 
tend tol, warm oo8 eee 


| 
wane sot, SLOW 7 ees 


ovr chhot, white vee 
- 
J lot, light = sen aes 


o non, apparent ... jas 


/,, 
| Se? thar 
suey be mérimane 
7 
Je sang 
A 
ri lanj 18 


gx hifis 


f 
go Sra 
/ 
ae 
gi taku sokha-baj 
4, 2 
@ es bochhi-hais 
ta 
6° tats 
/ 
6" sqis 
¢ 
6" mqts 
/ 
@** chhats 
f 
e! lats 


f 
yy? nan 
tad 


a 


a a a a an TT el 


18 Wade, land. 
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Vowel Change, Consonantal Change. 





* " / 
wy ! on, blind cseweel yt Ht 


a 
wy ron! footless ... 


- 
wy? ton, thin 


one eae yy tan 
a A * %. 2 Aa / of Ae ow 
3-2 0 1é te J@ Js25 hekanwél, able ...| wel Ah hehanwojan 


2 /. / ; f .s 
Jo9S2i nahekanwél, unable! wym 1 938i nahekanwojat 


- 


as ae ral ry - a 
Ww % yn | wri nundbén, pretty ...| gy od nundbon 
a i a A 
w93 MYON, my age aoe 6 Lav mio nr 


> 
ware pron, old ees eee wl 53 pron 


A : ; 
id, yd | wwe | dt ci | Uo¥ ny, blue | gt nf 





Pa nee 


218, Many adjectives remain unchanged in the feminine: amongst these may he 
noticed:—= _ 


/ 
(1) Loan-words, e. g., Persian adjectives in y!0 ddr, 38 kar, and 4S gar. 


(2) Words ending in a) lad, endowed with; e 9., ots dédt-lad, from 38 dod 


pain. ee © ee 
(3) Words ending in’ ¢ a@;6@ g,, 3% buda, old ; $ Sve muda, negligent ; f bdla, 
young, 


» 


(4) Others, a as : , dag? bochh, hungry; wt gob, heavy ; SS got, turbid; vis jan, 
good ; 4s yachh, bad ; J eas eget, poor ; psu hanjus, stingy; J us hatdl, 
vile; uF hob, hump-backed ; are byun, separate ; co let! béwdt, careless; J le42 


ss /. 7 : x i..* 
behvdl, home-heeping ; 3!5%4 niladrdu, gadding about; “ mot, fat; 


mf -,7 
mond, blunt; e sum, smooth ; )%« sundar, beautiful. 


2. Declension. 


219. Adjectives are-declined, in the masculine, according to the 2nd declension, and in 


the feminine according to the 8rd2°; the Senora already described, emg effect as usual ; 
/ 2 


é. 9-43! ur, healthy, pl. m, 3" ari; wt on, blind, vl ans. Compounds ending in as lad, endowed 
12 Blmslie, raun. 





=_ 


ad 


mTithe author siys the 4th declension, but this is not correct. Wade rightly gives an example, J 3 J3 wort; 
red, 1 which the feminine is declined according to the Srd-declension. | 
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ee 





ey Ga, 


with (see § 218), and loan-words, are the only ones which are declined according to the first 














he A 7, 7 / e Lia e e 
declension, Loan-words are more often not declined; ¢. 9., yo)! dale whys wairdn jdyi andar, in a 
/ 
desert place (on the other hand, with the same word used as a substantive, we have cyiT_y rye 
ee a a : eS fe Vf f. 2, bY Pa 
3”! akis vaironis andar, in a desert) ; pe SSA gdm gh lao gg 53 BSA Uythend dad yin muskin 


mondi (mond, a widow) trév sdrenay handi kkota tsor, by this poor widgw more has been cast in 
than by all. i 


220. As the Locative has merely the Dative forms to which a postposition is attached, and 


as the postposition is given only once (after the noun) and is not repeated, it may be said that 


e ti c e . . e e e e nf 
an adjective agreeing as an attribute with a noun in the Locative is put in the Dative; ¢. g., uy 


tf 0 s 
yl cysse) ratis (dat. masc. of wy rut, good) zaminis andar, in the good land, But if we 


f 
ask ‘in what land does this plant grow ?’ and reply ‘in the good,’ we must, of course, say, wy) 


tf 
ye! ratis andar. 


Heamples, 
rd f ae at ad . f 
,) rut (&) rat), good; Dat. cps, ratis, abl. 45, rati, voc. 44) , rati; fem. es rats, pl. 
tr . 
aa rateq? 
ri b 
Uf gétul, clever ; fem, nom. pl. ¢=" SY gatiji. 
ut has Aye es ae & a3 Ace 
Jsti nyil, blue; Dat. sg. (§ 218, 2 (6) ) et nilis ; fem. ev ni; pl. de niji, 
2 > »* 5 x oe 
[ao siz (aorist 8rd. sg. of wi2~ sdzun), (he was) sent; pl. jo sia (they were) sent; 
¥ 4 2 
fem. sg., js~ sie; pl. 8390 sda (cE. §§ 90 and 214, 5).] 
or / a it m ¢ ‘ 
roi a silz-mut, sent; pl. “ojo stizt-mait, or (contracted) 20} silz-mati; Instr. 
f ” ° ; 2 44 f a / ; 
pl. sto} yu silz-maiyau ; [fem. sg. g™ jy silz-mats ; pl. X38; s+ sdzg-matsa (2 mats is treated 
a fi 
as a monosyllable, hence pl. 4$° matsa, not mazsq@). 


» / / . Sd / 
yy kor (wy % karun, to make), (he was) made; pl. oy! kari; fom. sg. x5 ker; pl. 8 ay) kare 


(3rd declension) (cf. § 90). 
wav 0 pS kor-mut, made; pl. ara kart~-mati ; fem. sg. € 2 $ kar-mais ; pl. de® $ Js hare-~ 


Mats. 


/ 
st as, (he) was; pl. cw? ds; fom. ag. xT da; pl. dwt dsa (of. § 90). 


/ / vt 

* *. 8 ind ‘an oo a is 

ihagne m4 és-muét, been; pl. Satta ést~mat? > fem. sg. al ds-mats; pl. 43” dest asa 
menel. 


soit Kit 5a 83, by assy dilaki rati khazdna andarg out of the good treasure of the heart. 


- ed 


e Re een naa 
a1 [The vowel in this adjective isa very obscure one, and it is also written rat throughout (see § 213, 2 (a) )] 
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‘aces ES UI, opener 








f 
&o 5 desy3 iréyami doha, on the third day. 


ff 4 ft 4 / 
geil gee U3 ur siat ws y v tis mukhtakis taldshas andar, in the search of a good pearl ; or 


4g / 
pai! ni Si Ur dine ahve ls ratis mukhia-sandis taldshas andar. 


“4 
3) tT: * pgole ” ' - es! at Yarisalamachyé koryé, © Daughters of Jerusalem (Luke, xxiii, 28), 


8. Comparison. 
221. There are no special forms in Kaémirt for the Comparative and Superlative. 
222, The Comparative is expressed by means of the Positive, or by means of the Persian 


/ f FP 3g . e . 
Comparative words ) bihtar, better ; »f i buzurgtar, greater, etc, The adjective receives a 


is . eee cee 
comparative force by means of the particle ¢4& khota, compared with, Hi. g., y9ly95 Ae tie 
mydnt khota zérdvar, stronger than f. 


This partiele is properly a substantive in the ablative, and therefore governs the noun with 
which comparison is made, in [oblique form of] the genitive in ’-— %. For the same reason the 
possessive pronouns must be used instead of the personal ones. [Sometimes the sign of the 
genitive is omitted, leaving only the oblique form. ] 


Examples. 


/ / = / 
(a) Substantives: aid yale soll? astédi candi khote, than the master ; WIP 


o 


ais 8 ais tsaren handi khota, than sparrows. ase a la héla khota, lit.. as compared 

with the condition (of), is also used; e. g., aA ala s aigl tukandi hdla khota, 

than you. With infinitive ree Rig’ kheng khote, than the eating, than food. 
(3) Adjectives: ak a sf godaniki khota, than the first (sc. “4,5 faré5, deception). 


ad fA a ; 
(c) Pronouns; *8& diln0 midnt khota, than me; S&S 843 “handi khota, than 


ne add Be hos 
them ; SS 63.) panani khota, than self; ti4& ¢e3 tami khota, than her, 


7 
fe fe ; 443 tami 
(@) Phrases: && 4) ami khota, by so much more; 8) #4A4  - khota #3, than 
* - | ase yim * _ 
that, this, 

223. In interrogative sentences, ihe interrogative particle is kina (== the Latin an) is 
used; €, g., Jka ais we OF dee ot hus chhw bog, son kina katkal, which is great, the gold or 
the temple ? 

224, The BUnee ative is expressed by strengthenin g the positive with some word ign y: 


ing ‘very’; or by ain khota with ze Uae soriy (more than all); or by means of the word ray 


4% fs 


hywh: or ia ta be gathered from the meaning of the passage; g,, ” hee ra ra a Jaisf 
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ee eeeenseeeeree ee 
godanyul ta bod hukm chhu yuhay, this indeed is the first and great commandment; bee ee 

” » / / 

BO dad = style kus chhu sérenay-handi khota boda, who is a greater than all; ¢, ¢., the 


greatest P 432 ob) rut hyuh, the best (Luke, xv. 22). 


” 


: . ; : / » / 
225. The idea ‘much’ with a comparative is expressed by 802; ziydda; e. 9., %) 5045 ds 


khoia styéda rut, much better than; ‘how much?’ is expressed by 55 hit 3 @. g., ity ww 95 


kit dihtar, how much better ? 

226, If an adjective in a case other than the nominative is put in the comparative degree 
this is done by repeating it; e, g., 55 ben! bc! 33 td) 93 dyad aig pananikochhi lirak ta baji 
bajt karak, I will pull down my barns and build greater P : " 

This doubling is also used for strengthening the positive ; ¢ g., wits nd SS tad? bad' nishdn, 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE GUREZI DIALECT OF SHINA. 


BY J. WILSON, I. Cc. S. 
Preface by G. A. Grierson. 


I rrust that the following account of a very little-known language, which has come into my 
possession during the progress of the Linguistic Survey of India, will be of interest to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary. 


Owing to the great variety of shades of vowel sounds which we meet with in dialects in and 
near the Hindi Kush, it has been found necessary to depart somewhat from the system of 
transcription used in this publication for representing the Dévanidgari alphabet in the Roman 
character, This has been found unavoidable, but it is hoped that Mr. Walson’s remarks on 
pronunciation will prevent any difficulty being experienced, 


The valley known in English as Gurais and in Persian as Gurég, is called by its inhabitants 
Gorai. It is about five miles long by half a mile broad, and contains some six villages with a total 
population of perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 souls. The people call themselves Dards,! the principal 
inhabitants being Lun by tribe. Their language is a dialect of Shina, and is said to be most closely 
connected with thoge spoken in Chilas, Kané, and Dras, Although Gori is within thirty miles of the 
Kashmir Valley, with which it communicates by the Razdiangan Pass, 11,800 feet above the sea, the 
dialect is quite different from Kagmiri, — so different that an inhabitant of Gorfi and a Kagmiri, 
each speaking only his own mother tongue, would be quite unintelligible to each other It is very 
much simpler than Kagmiri, having far fewer infections, and is even simpler than Panjabi or Urdi, 
which it resembles in structure and syntax, though the vocabulary and inflections are almost entirely 
different, 

The dialect frequently employs the sound of the sibilant in the word ‘ p'easure,’ 2, ¢., the French 


j, which is transcribed zh in the system of transliteration adopted for this article. We also meet the 
half-pronounced « and 7 at the end of a word which are so common in Kashmiri, and which are also 








1 So spelt by Drew. Mr. Wilson spells the word Dird. 

2 This tribe is not mentioned by Drew. I am indebted to Mr. Wilson for the information, 

8 The relationship between Shina and Kaémiri is a question which has not yet been definitely settled. Suffice 
it to say that there is a stock of vocables which are common to the two langnages, and which are not met in any 
Indian languages, or in any of the other so-called Dard languages. On the other hand, the grammatical structures 


of the two languages are widely different, 
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a a aaa 











found in some of the langusges of Eastern Hindustan, These are represented by small letters above 
the line ; thus Zu, came; don, a bullock ; dshipi, horses, 


The only work which gives any account at all of the dialect of Gur3z is Dr. Leitner’s Language 
and Races of Durdistan, Lahore, 1377, which contains afew dialogues in Gur3zi (p. 41). These 
have been reprinted in the same author’s Hunza and Nagyr Handbook, Calcutta, 1889, 


The information hitherto available regarding this interesting dialect being so scanty, I have the 
greater pleasure in being ab‘e to give here the following notes on the Grammar of the language, for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. J. Wilson, I.C.S. I am also indebted to the same 
gentleman for much of the information contained in the preceding remarks, and for the translation of 


the Parable of the Prodigal son, which is annexed, He wishes it to be understood that the notes are 
rough ones, and do not pretend to be either complete or very accurate, 


Pronunciation. 


A final w is sometimes distinctly pronounced, is sometimes hardly audible, and is sometimes not 


heard at all, Soalsoa finald, Thus, buéu, butt, or dud, all (mase. sing.), aships or aship*, horses 
(masc. pl.). 


Pronounce:— 


as the w in nu, 


Q 


as the @ in hat. 


Sy ke 


as the a in all, 

as the a in father, 

as the e in met, hen. 

as the same sound lengthened ; the e in there, as pronounced by a Scotchman. 
is the ordinary long @, pronounced like the a in mate, 


is the short sound of the foregoing, pronounced something like the ¢ in the French 
word éaté, 


as the ¢ in pin, 


@® TW @ ac Qe 


as the ¢ in pique, 

is the second o in promote. 

is the short sound of the preceding. It is the first o in promote, and is the o in the 
French word votre, as distinguished from vdire. 

6 is the o in hot. | 

6 as in German, 

w 

% 


° oj «1 ee, 


as the w in full, 
as the w in rude, 


The ligatured letters &h and gh represent ¢ and ¢ respectively, When not ligatured, they 
represent the well-known Dévanigari letters, The mark 7 over a vowel nasalizes it, Other letters 


are pronounced as in India. The compound és represents a single letter, such as we meet in Marathi, 
Pashto and Kagmiri, 


Article, 


The definite article ‘‘the”’ is not expressed, but the indefinite article “a” is generally expressed 
by adding ek, ik, or ak to the noun, «. g., 


bart ché-ak, a tall woman. 
gitv-te, & COW. 
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Wouns. 
Mase. Fem, 
musha man, pl, mushé. chet woman, pl. ché-e. 
bal boy, pl. éal. mulat girl, 
iL azhe 
- : \ father. pi mother, 
pich son, dhé daughter. 
aha brother. sass 8.Sier, 
done bullock, pl. done. gav cow, pl. gavi. 
baiso calf. batsog heicer, 
karailu ram. Esh sheep, 
urand lamb, m, and f, 
shit m, and f, dog. 
aship m, and f, horse. 
chhaiilu he-goat. az she-goat. 
chhal kid, m, and f, 
pishu cat, pl. pushé. pusht f. cat, pl. pushe. 
mizh rat, pl. mixhé. 
koko cock, pl. kokot. kokoz hen, pl. ok. 
baru male, soch female, 
biru dship male horse, pl. dshipz. sorh aship —_ female horse, pl, ashpé. 


Orner Nouns (GENDER NOT ASCERTAINED, UNLESS SPECIALLY STATED). 


vor water. batuk duck, 
khwon hill, pl. Lhant, gosh house. 
tom tree, pl. tome. sing, river. 
bat stone, pl. bats. hulo large river. 
gir boulder, pl. giré. yao small stream. 
sure sun, f., pl. séri. ghet forest, 
yin moon, f, Kit f. village. 
tir star, pl. a2. shat grass-land, 
azhu rain, ich bear. 
hin snow. kakas hill-partridge. 
mos month, hangat dara sing deer, 
dés day. ros musk-deer, 
rats night, kel ibex. 
pichth m, father’s brother. chhime fish. 
phipht £, father’s sister, cunt pigeon, 
dady m. father’s father, ka crow. 
dadth f, father’s mother, kuruhin hail. 
bring kite, anget thunder, 
hong goose. bichish lightning. 
mots earth, lavti house ; building. 
sor hoarfrost. déra household. 
lau dew. tikes food. 
lach flock of sheep. 

Days or THE WEEK. 
Sunday Aitwar. Thursday Barisuar. 
Monday Sandarwar. Friday Zhuma. 
Tuesday Bowar. Saturday Batwar. 


Wednesday Bddhwar. 
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Wehals Baisakh, Kartika Katik, 
Zhista Jéth, Mushhora Magar, 
Ha nos Har. Poh Poh, 
Shawana Sawan, Magah Magh, 
Bhadréte Bhadru. Phigomah Phaggan. 
Ashita Assu, Chitra Chet. 
Musha — MAN, mase. 
Nouns — 
Sing. Pl, 
Nom, musha mushé, 
Ag. mush-e% mushé-s, 
Gen. mush-6 mush-6, 
Dat. musha-t mush-ont. 
Pith — son, masc. 
Nom. pich pe. 
Ag. pich-se pe-se 
Gen. pieh-b pe-8. 
Dat, pich-at pé-ont. 
Chet — woman, fem. 
Nom, ché ché-e. 
Ag. ché-6 ché-is, 
Gen. ché-6 ché-d. 
Dat. ché-it ché-Ont.. 
Sass — sister, fem, 
Nom. sass sacar. 
Ag. saz-B sazar-is. 
Gen, saz~6 sazar-d, 
Dat. saz-ut sazar-ont. 


Norz,—There is a curious dearth of words distinguishing between the male and female of animals. 
This is done by prefixing the word dir (male), or sdch (female), e.g. -— 


bir aship male horse. soch aship mare, 
bir shit male dog. soch shi bitch, 
Adjectives. 


Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender and number, but do not alter with the case of the 
noun, This rule applies also to genitives in 8, which change it to 7 in the fem, sing, and masc. 
plural and @ in the fem, plural, [The rule as to the formation of the feminine is not complete, as wilk 
appear from the following examples. ] 


bar musha eee ; eas a“ we. great man, 

bart chét ... eee ene ese ae os. great woman. 

mid Gship... sue ies sss .»» my horse. 

mé ashipt ... swe Age as aa .». my horses, 

meit Gship... vee was ss eee ... my mare. 

mé Ashipe .o. sas wee ‘ ». my Mares, 

& mushd aship - és dee .». that man’s horse. 
ay& ché ashipe ... a as oe. these women’s horses, 


anu musha sto hé,., 
ans chét st hi 

ane mushé sté hd... 
ania chée ste hd ... 


... this man is good, 

this woman is good, 
these men are good, 
these women are good, 


ees een Sane aee 
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Sing. Pl, 
- prea =~ SN 
Mase. Fem, Mase, Fem, 
sto good, st sié sié. 
bar great, bari bar bari. 
atsale bad, aisakt atsak atsaki, 
ahigu long. 
kthutu short, 
chun small. 
ghar u old. zhart. 
anid my. nett me mé. 
thd thy. theit thé thé. 
asd our. 
tsé your. 
as6 of that man, seit. asé ast. 
sho white, 
honu black. 
lolu red, 
kumi yellow. 
butu all, butt. 
mishtu good mishie mishta mishti. 
tushar much, many, 
anuti other. 
béng both, 
fom own, 
Numerals. 
1 ok. 12 bai. 30 chih. 
2 di. 13 choi. 40 do Gth. 
3 ché. 14 chodei. 50 do bih ga dei. 
4 char. 15 panzile. 60 cho bth. 
5 punsh, 16 shoin. 70 cho bth ga devi. 
6 sha. 17 sata. 80 char Oth. 
7 sat. 18 ashtai, 90 char th ga dest. 
R asht. 19 kunyth, 100 shal. 
9 nai. 20 dih, 200 di shal, 
10 det. 21 dih ga ek. 800 ché shal, 
11 aka. 22 lih ga di, etc, 1000 eas, 


Norz. — After thirty, the enumeration is by scores, ¢. 9. 70 is ‘three twenties and ten. ” 


Pronouns. 
lst person — 
Sing. Plur, 
M. and F, M, and F, 

Nom. and Ace. nO be. 
Agent. met aseizi. 
Genitive. mio asd. 
Dative. mote asonte, 
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2nd person — 








Sing. Plur, 
M., and F. M, F. 
Nom. be 180 tsd. 
Agent, thé tsetzh isdise. 
Genitive. thé tsé tsan6, 
Dative. tute tsénte teodnte, 
3rd person — 
Sing, Plur, 
M. F, M, and F. 
Nom. sho ehé she. 
Agent. zhése zhésd shentjh. 
Genitive. #hésd thenéd. 
Dative, zhéstt shunué, 
Fem, Sing, Plur, M, Plur, F, 
ane this. ant ant ne &. 
a that. a aya, 
para yonder. para, 
zho who (relative), 
kot who ? kot kot ko &. 
shog what ? 
kot some, any. koi kot kajak, 
Verbs. 
Auxiliary Verb. 
Present — I am, 
Sing. Piur, 
M, F, M, F, 
1. mo his hés be has has. 
2. tu hé hé tsb hang hént, 
3. xho hé hi she hé hé. 
Past —I was, 
Sing, Plur, 
M. te M. and F, 
1. asulus asilis asilis, 
2. asulo asile asilit, 
3. asul asil asil. 
Foururs —I sHaun sx. 
Sing, Plur, 
1. ds-im as-on, 
2. ds-e Gs-at, 
3. as Gs-in, 
Negative Verb, 
I am nor, 
Sing. Plur, 
1. nish-is nish-is, 
2, nish-e nieh-it. 
3. nish 


nish. 
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Finite Verb, 


IMPERATIVE. 


The 2nd singular imperative is the root of the verb ; e.9., b0h, go; tiki kha, eat bread ; vo 
pih, drink water. The 2ad person plural is formed by adding @ to the root; e. g., vot pia, drink 


water; kiali@, get out, 


Sing, 
1. mose 1a2-ine 
2. tuse raz-e 
3. chuse raz-e 


Sing. 
1, me thas 
9. thé tha 
3. zhéset tha 


Furoure — I saul SPEAK, 


Plur. 

bese rdz-0n, 

fs0se 7az-ai. 

zhese raz-in. 
Past —I pin. 


Plur. 
bést thi-ds. 
zhentjh thi-e. 


Nots.—The past tense of a transitive verb may be used either with the nominative or agent case 
of the subject, and in either case agrees with it in person, The forms given for the pronouns of the 
1st and 2nd persons plural, are apparently variants from those given abuve. 


Sing. 
1, mo Gl-us 
2, tu al-o 
3. xho al 
Sing, 
1, mo gas 
2. tu ga 
3. zho gaw 


Past — I came, 
Plur, 


be al~ts. 

ts6 al vt. 
she al~e. 

Past — I wen. 

Plur. 

be Je-L8. 
ts0 ginit. 
she gé. 


Present Tense, 


The present tense is formed by adding the present te.se of the auxiliary verb to the future 


eo— 


Sing. 
1. mose thim hos 
2. tuse thé ho 
3. shuse thét ho 


Root, Meaning. 
thé do, make 
éh come 

bok Z0 

kha eat 

soh sleep 
béih sit 


Pressxt -——-I aM DOING. 
iwr, 
bese thon hés. 
tsise thiat han. 
Rhese théin hé. 


List of Verbs. 


Infinitive, § Pres, Part. 8rd Sing, Past. 
thion thetht thi 
on ethit al" 
bojhon b6j hit gat 
khon khaht khidu 
#02 seth sutite 
bé0n béhiz béhiu 


8rd Sing, Fut. 
thet. 
ez, 
b5zh. 
kha, 
séi. 
bee, 
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Root. 
poh 


walt 


chok boh 


bei 


shila 


yas 
hun loh 
de 
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Meaning. Infinitive. 
drink pion 
fall walion 
get up chokbon 
become bethon 
be ill shalion 
be hungry unzailon 
go on 
get up 
give avon 


Pres. Part. 
pihit 


wal the 
chokberht 
bei ha 
shilaht 
aunzatl hit 


detht 


A question is signified by adding da to the verb, ¢ g. — 


iu an honda ? 
tsd anéht hant da ? mei ee 


Art thou here ? 
Are you just here ? 


8rd Sing. Past. 

pau pie. 
walau 

chokbilw 


shilal 


aunyarl. 
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8rd Sing. Fut. 


walet. 
choku bei. 
bet. 
shila. 


dei. 


The 1st person plural is not used for the 1st person singular, as in Urdii, nor is the 2nd person 


plural used for the 2nd person singular ax m Engl.sh, 


The present tense of the auxiliary verb has different forms for the masculine and feminine, e. g,, 


he, he is; hi, she is. 


Exauru3s, 
th gosh hon 16? ... ose Where is thy house ? 
thd nom chog hd ?... ae ... What is thy name? 
mis nom Gafer hé : w. My name is Galar. 
mei gao pashds hits .» ee J have seen the cow. 
mei done pashds hts wa ... L have seen the bullocks. 
met vot pid his nee .- L have drunk water, 
Uh cot pie hb ies wre «. Thou hast drunk water, 
Gsei krum thaw... we ... He did the work, 
asei donu pasha ... me ... He saw the bullock, 
et gio pushaw .,. “es ee. He saw the cow. 
aGset done pashaw ... oe ~. He saw the bullocks. 
sei gawe pashau ... eos eae ~=He saw the cows. 
Adverbs. 
ché now. kharie 
karega at some time, any time, dari 
né not, azho 
kare when ? loko 
kyé why ? chhit chhit 
kadat how ? inne 
anat thus, awart 
adat 80. anid 
an here. adé 
sad there. ash 
kon where 7? lash 
ko nit whither ? bilah 
kon & whence ? las 
pardda yonder. chid 
arha above. 


below. 
outside. 
inside, 
quickly, 
slowly. 

hither, 
thither, 

hence. 

thence, 
to-day, 
to-morrow. 
yesterday. 

in the evening, 
the day after to-morrow, 
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Postpositions. 
6 of, sign of genitive. et, st by, sign of agent case. 
-t, te, tt, at to, sign of dative. khaire under, 
azh to, at, on, in, mazha between, 
8, lo from, mut hé before, 
él near. — behind. 
set along with, PAIR 1 after. 
Conjunctions. 
Ge, ga, ha and, Amma but. 
Bara then, again. Si ki because, that, 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Gurézi Dialect. 
Ei: mushat du bal asil. St dud zhi chunet malit razhau, ‘* Bad, 
A man-to two sons were, These two from by-the-young to-father said, ‘ Father, 
zhabé mo-te hissa Gib, deh” Bara sési xhab bituh bagé Gar. 
from-the-goods me-to the-share will-come, give.’ Then to-them goods all having-divided he-gave. 
Barah zhék déz6 patd, chuno pich-sebutu jama-thé, dir mulk-at safer thau; 
Then some days after, the-young son-by all having-collected, a-distant country-to journey was-made ; 
sad tomu aramit butu shab kharich  thau. Zhe sei zhu shab butu kharich 


then his-own pleasure-to all goods spent were-done. When by-him that wealth all spent 
thau, shu-mulk-azh bar drag hun-bilu. Zhu manuzh ho unial, Zho gau sho 
was-made, that country-in great famine happened. That man became hungry, He went that 
mulk-d ekel nokar béhtu. Zhést chhényau tome chh@chonj sorot rachh. ‘ Zhuse 
oountry-of to-a-man servant sat, | By-him he-was-sent his-own field-into to-pigs herding. ‘ What 
sorse lchakh dileh akont khum théi-asul’ Bara shés Ghon né dén asil. Bara sxhdsit 
pigs eat husks my-own eating I-shall-make.’ Then they eating oot giving were. Then to-him 
fikruzh Gl,  szhés razhau, ‘Mid bab-kach tushar nokar-oni tikih tushar hi. Mo nironu 
in-thought came, by-him said, ‘ My father-with many servants-to food much is. I hungry 
mirtjim-hds. Mo chokubot tom bab-il boshim, zhésit mose razim, “Vo 6ab, met Khudai 
am-dying. I standing-up own father-to will-go, to-him I  will-say, ‘‘O father, by-me God 
ge tw muthd gunat thas. Mo shéasit laiak nush-is, shés razin-bil thd pich hil. Mo 
and thee before sin has-been-done. I to-this fit am-not, they will-say thy son it-is. Me 


tomi nokari-hanau kalt.”? Bara choku-bot tomu mal-el alu, Lhése dir pashi 
own gervant-like consider.”’ Then standing-up own father-to he-came. By-him far having-seen 
malus darbak thé b0si-dé macht thaw. Ho pujh-se mialit 


his-father running having-made having-given embrace kissing was-made, And by-son to-father 
razhau, ‘Vo bab, mét Khudat ge tw muthd" gunat thas, Mo zhésit laiak nush-is, zhés 
was-said, ‘O father, by-me God and thee before sin done. I to-this fit am-not, they 
razin-bil thé puch ht? Amma malei tom nokaro-vari razhau, ‘Butizhd sté chilakhot 
will-say thy son itis.’ But by-father own servants-towards was-said, ‘Ofall good clothes 
khalia, zhésit bunyed ; sheet hatizh vazhi viyd, zhést péont paextr bunyaya; bara bés khor, 
get-out, to-him put-on; his hand-on ring put-on, his feet-to shoes put-on ; then we let-eat, 
khushi thon; si-ki zho mi3 pich mu asul, bara zhinilu; lip bilw asul, bara hat 
pleasure let-make; for this my son dead was, again he-lives; lost been was, again to-hand 

al,’ Zhé khush bilt, 
has-come.’ They happy became. 

Ohé uhtsd bar pach chhéchh asul. Zho gosh-2 ech nation bashon kri porad. Ho 

Now his great son in-field was. He house-near coming dancing singing noise heard. And 
sésct ck nokar-kit hothé khozshin thau, ‘Nu shog ht?’ Zhési zhésit razhau, ‘Ths cha 
by-him a servant-to calling question made, ‘This what is?’ By-himto-him said, ‘ Thy brother 
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al, ThS labei khusht thaw hi, etki th’ zha ehénu ladu ht! Jara sésit malal 
came. ‘Thy fatker-by pleasure made is, becanse thy brother living got is.’ ‘ILen to-him anger 
Bilu. ‘*Mo azhd né buehim.’  Zhéset-kar anal = dando al, zhéstt madaér  thau. 
became, ‘1 inside not will-go.’ For-this-ccuse fatker outsde came, to-him entireaty trade, 
Zhési jhawth malit razhau, ‘Chake, moe ant barzhont thet khidmat this, ma 
By-him answer to-father said, ‘Listen, by-me these years-to thy service made, by-me 


harégé thé razhon-it badal né thas, amma _ thé zat mo-te G6 chial né da, 
at-any-time thy saying-to contrary not done, but by-tkee at-any-tme me-to goat kid not given, 
sikt mosse tome shuld-set khusht thims ammatkare Glu hi anv tho pich, thé zhadb 


that I own friends-with pleasure shall-make; but when come is this thy son, thy goods 
kanzhé8-sei khyau hit, thi shést-kar bat khushi tha ht.’ Malus czhésit razhau, ‘Vo 
harlois-with eaten is, by-thee for-him great pleasure made is.’ By-father to-him said, ‘O 
pitch, tu sap mo-se hano, mid butu shab thd hd. Laztm asul, asunt khushi thon, 
son, thou always with-me art, my all goods thine is. Proper it-was, for-us pleasure making, 
sikt anu th8 esha ma asul, chunu bts ho bil asul, bara hat Glu.’ 

for this thy brother dead was, living became ; lost became was, again to-hand came.’ 


- - 





NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENCY IN THE FAR EAST, 
BY RB. C. TEMPLE,1 


Circumstances have obliged me to interrupt for a time the elaborate and detailed remarks 
I have been making for the last year or so on the Currency and Coinage of the Burmese, 
but the subject is so difficult to follow in detail that Iam rather glad of the oppcrtunity given 
me by an enforced cessation of my labours to take a short review of at least the most 
important part of it, and to try and see where my enquiries are taking us. Hence this 
article, which I hope will serve to render clear to those, who dc me the honour to follow my 


more elaborate pages, the mass of somewhat confusing tables and facts I have been obliged 
to gather together in one view. 


In my “ Currency and Coinage among the Burmese” I have endeavoured to collect 
together all the available information on the subject from the very commencement, and have 
consequently found myself involved in a dissertation on the entire question of all the primitive 
and early forms of currency that exist, or have existed, in the world ; because, when one begins 
fo study any given form of civilization in the East, one is sure to find all the details of the 
whole scale thereof co-existent there at any given period. It was thus that I found myself 
obliged to consider the rise of currency and coinage step by step from barter pure and simple 
by examples culled from the Far East; to trace the rise of the conception of standards of weight 
as applied te metals used for money, #4. e., Troy weight, from rude measures of capacity, by 
examples similarly called ; to show how and why, not only the conceptions, but the very termin- 
ology of Troy weight, currency and coinage are inextricably mixed up in the Oriental mind ; 
to state in detail the great array of articles that have been used in the Far East as currency, 
which are nob bullion, and to explain their use; to point out how the currency of the cubic 


contents of non-bullion money, measured by size, preceded and steadily led to the currency of 
the cubic contents of bullion money, measured by weight. 


I found it necessary to show directly from data still procurable in the East, that the idea 
of currency arose before thore of Troy weight and coined money, and to explain how it arose: 
also to show how the terminology devised for conventional cubic measures of articles com- 
monly required was transferred to the weights of the metals for which they could be bartered, 
and thus to the currency: and further to show why, to the vast majority of the Oriental world, 
et ete ee at 

1 The eabstance of this Article was given in a lecture before East India Association on February 24, 1899, and 
wan subsequently p 


published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for April, 1899, and in the Journal of the Association 
Vol. XZ, No. mw ~ e 
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currency means the conventional weights of the exchange metals, and coins have no con- 


mercial meaning at all, except in their relation to the weights of the pieces of metal of which 
they are composed. 


For the present purpose I have to insist on this last point. It is quite impossible to 
separate the terms for currency and Troy weight in the Far East, and the history 
of the development of the one is the same thing as the history of the development 
of the other. The most practical and the clearest way to treat the question is as 
one of the history of Troy weight. 


I must resist the temptation of examining now the interesting and exceedingly picturesque 
details of the points I have thus very briefly referred to, and must pass on quickly to that 
part of the subject which it is my immediate object now to discuss — the development of 
the forms of currency in the Far East existing at the present day, and bearing au 
established relation to coined money or to bullion. It is the most difficult, and in an 
academical sense the least interesting, but I hope that it will be conceded that itis by far the 
most important part of my general subject. 


To make myself quite clear in the remarks that follow, I wish to explain that by 
Troy weight I mean the conventional standard weights of the exchange metals, ¢. ¢., of bullion. 
By currency I mean what our forefathers used to call Imaginary or Ideal Money, ¢. ¢., money 
of account or exchange — the means by which the commercial world is able to balance its 
books. By money, as differing from currency, I mean what was of old called Real Money, .¢., 
coins or tokens of credit convertible into property. With these remarks ] will now attack our 
present problems, remarking merely furiher that the argument has to be so close, and the sub- 
ject is so difficult, that they will demand the reader's close atiention. 


I must begin by stating that all the existing Trcy weights and currencies in Indie 
and the Far East are basedon one, and sometimeson both, of two seeds, which are 
known to Europeans as the seeds of the Abrus precatorius and the Adenanthera pavonina. 
I must ask that these two names be borne in mind, and 1 will call them in my arguments the 
abrus and the adenanthera. The abrus isa lovely little creeper yielding a small bright red 
seed with a black spot on it, The adenanthera is a great deciduous pod-bearing tree, having @ 
bright red seed. Conventionally the adenanthera seed is double of the abrus seed. 
Now, as will be presently seen, our subject literally bristles with every kind of difficulty, and 
here, at the very beginning, is the first. The weights represented by the two seeds have every- 
where and at all times been mixed up. The terms for the abrus and its conventional repre- 
sentatives have been applied to the adenanthera, and vice versd, both by native writers and 
European translators and reporters. As a result of the same kind of confusion of mind, whole 
systems of currency have been borrowed from outside by half-civilized and ill-informed rulers 
and Governments, and brought arbitrarily into existence, starting on the wrong foot, as it 
were. The unlimited muddle thus arising may be easily imagined, and so, too, may the amount 
of investigation necessary to unravel the resultant tangle. With this preliminary information 
as to the fundamental basis thereof, let us proceed to inqnire into the Indian Troy weight 
system, because I hope to show that the whole currency of the Far Hast is based on it, 
or is at least directly connected with it. 


Based on the conventional abrus seed, there were in ancient, or at any rate in old, ¢. e., 
in undiluted Hindu, India, two concurrent Troy scales, which, for the present purpose, I will 
call the literary and the popular scales. For the present purpose also, and for the sake of 
clearness, I will call the adrus seed cf convention in the literary scale by one of its many ancient 
‘names, rakéikd, and in the popular scale by one of its many modern names, ratt, 


In the Indian Troy scales, then, the lower denominations represented in each case the abrus 
seed, but the upper denominations differed greatly; 4. ¢., in the literary scale there were 
320 raktikas to the pala, and in the popular scale were 96 ratis to the t6l4. These facts 
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are presented in the old books, and in innumerable reports of local and general seales spread 
over many centuries, in a most bewildering maze of forms and details, but it may be taken from 
one who has studied them for years that they are essentially as above stated. 


I have differentiated the concurrent scales by the titles of literary and popular, because 
the former is that which alone is to be found in the classical books, and the latter is the scale 
which the Muhammadan conquerors found to be everywhere in use on their irruptions 
in the eleventh and subsequent centuries of the Christian Era. That the two scales were 
actually concurrent for many centuries is shown by the antiquity of some of the works in which 
the literary scale is quoted, by the fact that the details of the popular scale are traceable 
to the old Greek scales, at any rate clearly in part, and by the quotations of both concurrently © 
for purely mathematical purposes by the author of the Lilévati in the twelfth century. 


I must ask my readers for special attention to what I have just stated, viz., the existence 
in India of two coneurrent Troy scales — a literary one of 320 rakiskds to the pala, and 


a popular one of 96 ratis to the 1614. Ido so because it is on this cardinal fact that the com- 
ing arguments are based. 


Now, as might be expected, itis the popular scale that the practical Mahammadan con- 
querors caught up, shifting and changing the details in substance and in name to suit their 
own preconceived ponderary notions, but adhering strictly to its main features and essential 
points, and spreading it everywhere, so far as their influence or authority extended. They 
never varied. materially from the great fact of the scale, that 96 ratis made a téla. 


So when the Europeans came — the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the French — 
that was the scale, which, with an endless variety of intermediate detail it is true, they found 
spread far and wide along the Indian coasts and ports: that was the scale they reported, more 
or less incorrectly and ignorantly in their various languages, in all its bewildering nomencla- 
ture: that was the scale they eventually and in due course ill-treated with new names and 
small changes to an almost infinite extent. To attempt, as I have done ante, Vol. XXVII. 
p. 63 ff. and p. 85 ff, to dive into the jungle of Indo-European Troy weight is to plunge into 
a very thick tangle indeed. However, the result of any sueh attempt will, to my mind, show 
that, despite ill-treatment and misreporting, the scale has never altered materially, and ja now, 
and substantially has always been, what it was originally — 96 ratis to the 161d, 


It is, indeed, this combined Greco-Indo-Muhammadan seale, which has at last spread itself, 
under British guidance, all over modern India, becoming crystallized in one form of it, the 
North Indian, in the authorized general scale of the Imperial Government — in other forms of 
it in the authorized scales of the great Governments of Madras and Bombay. 


So far, then, we have arrived at one distinct notion, viz. that it is the popular scale of 
96 radis to the 7éld which has settled itself down on India. What, then, has become of the old 
literary scale of 820 raktikds to the pala? Isitdead ? Not by any means, as will be presently 
seen. In the first place, though South India is now given over to the popular scale, so pro- 
nounced a stronghold of Hinduism is not likely to have lost all trace of the literary scale, and 
indeed jt is there that the most interesting struggle between rough and ready Muhammadan 
innovation and dreamy Hindu conservatism is observable in the various existing native 
nomenclatures of the weight and coinage systems, 


But there is a far stronger proof than this of the vitality of the literary scale, It does not 
require much imagination to suppose that the literary seale was not a literary invention, and 
that it, or something very like it, must once have had a concrete existence. The proof of the 
correctness of such a supposition lies in the fact, that it is the literary, and not the popular 
scale, which is found to have spread itself everywhere in the Far East. 


I fear that the mere indicgtion of the proof of this fact will require as close attention from 
the reader as the argumenis I have already imposed, The subject is, indeed, as full of difficulties 
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as a brush is of bristles. In the first place, in order to make clear the inductive argument 
I am bound now to follow, I have to take him over the Far Hast the wrong way round, histo- 
rically speaking, viz., into Burma, Siam, and Shan-land, then into China, Cambodia, Annam, 
Tongking, and Cochin-China generally, and thence, through Malay-land to the Far-Hastern 
International Commercial Community of the present day. 


The modern popular Burmese Troy weight system, in its existing forms, does not 
suggest anything Indian, and it is only by examination that its unquestionable identity with 
the Indian literary scale comes out. To begin with, all the terms are purely Burmese, and the 

scale runs thus : 


Diacram I. 
Doywe a. oe ov make 1 ywéjl or great ywS 
Ayweji a. uses sess MK 1 pS 
2 pe ace see .. make 1 mt 
2 ma aid «. make 1 mat 


4 mat (128 ywé) ... «. make 1 kyat or tickal 
5 kyat sete eee: MKS 1 DOL : 


640 ywé 
$20 ywji 


Ata 


Now, the ywé is the abrus seed, and the ywéji, or great ywé, is the adenanthera seed, the 
latter, you observe, being double of the former. But this does not help us, because, it will 
have been seen, 128 ywé make a kydt, and the kydt represents neither the /éld nor the pala. 
However, there happens to be the further denomination, now practically obsolete, but 
constantly occurring in the older books, called the bol. Five kydt made a bél, and therefore 
640 ywé ran to a 06l, Here the sweet confusion of the two standard seeds, already explained, 
comes into play, for the Burmese, in taking over the Indian literary scale bodily, as it can 
be otherwise shown that they did, confused the actual and the conventional rakiikd, and 
therefore all their Troy statements must be cut down by half, and thus 320 ywé make a él. 
In other words the 4é1 is the same thing as the pala, as an upper Troy weight. There is 
no doubt whatever that this is so, and, moreover, it can be clearly shown that 6é1 is etymolo- 
gically the form that the Indian word pala would properly assume on being adopted into the 
Burmese language. 


So here we have the link we are seeking to show that the Indian literary scale of 
320 raktikds to the pala spread over the Indian borders among the peoples further East possessed 
of the Indo-Chinese civilization. I ask this point, too, to be borne in mind, for it is another 
fundamental point in the argument. 


I now ask the reader to step over for a moment into Siam and Shan-land. Here we have 
as much confusion in terminology and presentment of fact as before, but, as the outcome of a 
very long inquiry, I am able to present a comparative table, on which I may fairly ask him 
to rely, of the Burmese and Siamese Troy weight systems, thus: 


Diaceam II. 
Burmese. Siamese- Cambodian. 
Aywéji .. ow. oa) «make 1 pe Bhiing .. see .. makel pé 
2 pé a we eesti ke L mo 2 pd woes ees, AKO 1 hang 
2 mt “ us ase wes 1 mat 2fifang ... os we «60 ew-«S KE 1 saline 
Amat a. aad ss ... make 1 kyat 4 saliing ... su = .. make 1 b&t 
Bkyat ... vse oeetieee,:s Mako 1 OL 4 bat vets wesw: MK 1 tamling 
320 320 


Now, I wish to draw attention here to the following special points. Firstly, though the 
terminology and the subdivisions differ entirely, the fundamental fact remains, that the upper 
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and lower denominations of both seales are identical. Secondly, the Siamese scale is practi- 
cally identical with the Burmese, because the hiing is undoubtedly the adenanthera seed, as 
the ywéjé has been seen to be, and both are equally connected with the Indian literary 
scale. Thirdly, I have called the Siamese seale the Siamese-Cambodian scale. I have done 
this, because, however little ii may be the case now, the old Cambodian scale was identical 
with the Siamese, a fact which takes the wanderings of the Indian literary scale pretty 
far East. Indeed, the reason why I said that I was taking the wrong way round historically 
is, that, in my belief, the Indian literary scale of 320 raktikds to the pala came into Indo- 
China vid Malay-land, by way of Cambodia into Siam, and thence into Burma. 


I presume it is generally known, that the Siamese form part of the great Tai Raee, or, as 
the Burmese and through the Burmese we ourselves, call them, the Shans. The Shans, funda- 
mentally affiliated to the Chinese proper,and once a comparatively homogeneous people of some 
political importance, now consist of a great number of disunited, and in some instances isolated, 
tribes, spread over a wide region in the Further East. For the present purpose they are 
useful, as showing in their notions of currency the influences npon them, exercised by the more 
compact nationalities which have dominated them, Their ideas of currency have been severally 
coloured, according to situation, by the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambodians, in a way that it 
has been of great interest to me to observe; and perhaps the most interesting pomt of all is, 
that whatever the influenee has been, and however much the terms themselves may vary, the 
denominations used in each sphere of influence ean all be stated in terms of each other, point 
for point, in comparison with what I may now call the Burmo-Siamo-Cambodian scale. And 


thus they serve to show the continuous spread of the old Indian literary scale to the 
Mékhong at any rate. 


Next, I must ask your readers to look round the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, 
despite the great and numerous difficulties that must lie in the path of every inquirer in those 
regions, Imagine a number of semi-civilized and sayage tribes, chiefly oceupying a very large 
Archipelago, and they will pereeive that two things must be looked for —a great variety in 
the actual weights of the standard denominations themselves, and puzzling differences in the 
nomenclature thereof. And they will find both beyond all doubt before they have proeeeded 
far. Indeed, so endless are the variations in the actual weights of the denomimations, that in 
order to arrive at any definite idea of the rise of the modern Malayan Troy weight system, one 
must trust rather to the denominations, than to the actual weights they now represent in 
various places for various articles of commerce. And that, too,in spite of the difficulties 
ereated by the fact, that the weights are stated by travellers, traders and natives, sometimes 


in the vernacular terms, sometimes in the international commercial terms, and sometimes in a 
niixture of both. 


Patience and study have served, however, to unravel even the mad muddle of the 
Malayan scales, and to bring out clearly in time the following general average table. 


Diagram III. 
5 kundart 


se -. make 1 kupong 
4 kupong ses iui . make 1 méyam 
4 miyam ats sie . make 1 téhil 
4 téhil... rom ee ». Make 1 baingkal. 


$20 


Now, the tundart is the ecandareen, or, in other words, the adenanthera seed, 7. ¢., the 


conventional rakdikd of the Indian literary scale. And thus is brought into line with the 
general Literary and Further Eastern scales the Malayan scale also. 


T have now to consider one more point in this connection. With the advent of the 
Horopeans, having dealings in the ports of the whole of the Far Hast, there arose at once a 


necessity, for acconnt purposes, for arriving at some common denominators, to which to be 
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able to reduce the conflicting and endlessly varying standards and systems that the traders and 
adventurers had to confront, The necessity was met, commercial fashion, effectively and 
practically at a very early period in the history of the dealings, for we find the existing inter- 
national commercial weight system for the Far East partially in existence, in the notes of 
ra ders of the fifteenth century, and in full swing, substantially in the form in which we now 
have it, a8 early as the days of the first voyage to the East of the Dutch East India Company 
in 1595-97. Perhaps it is rather late in the day to do so, but still I think it necessary to point 
out even now, that this international system is neither in form nor in nomenclature 
Chinese, but entirely Malayan in origin, being, I believe, based on the Malayan nomen- 
clature of a commercial system of weights used in the Malayo-Chinese trade of the 
Middle Ages, found to be in existence by the Europeans on their arrival, and eventually 
modified by them to suit their own requirements, 


The international commercial terms are nowadays also used to suit the exigencies of a 
popular general scale so different in principle from that hitherto described, as I will presently 
explain, that I feel obliged to exhibit a longish table, which will very clearly bring out its 
Malayan origin. 

Diagram VI. 


Rise OF INTERNATIONAL CoMMERCIAL TERMS. 


Old Malay Forms. International Commercial Forms. 
Kéndart, kundart ... «w.  «. Candareen, 

Kupong, kipang rr .. Cobang, copang. 

M&yam, mis .. .«. «. eo Mace, mas, 

Téhil, tdil .. see = see See Del, tale. 

Bingkal sess wee wee, Bunnell, 

Kati a. one wes os = ome Catt. 

PikGl 0. ues tes Sse PC, peu. 


So far as it deals with matters Malayan, and distinctly in its origin, the international 
commercial scale, therefore, constitutes the latest development of the ancient India. 
scale of 320 raktikas to the pala. 


Now, while I was endeavouring to trace the history of the Troy weight system of modern 
India, I had very little to say about the literary scale, and had it not been for the excursions 
Eastwards we have just been making together, it might have been thought that it had died 
So also, in considering the Far Eastern systems, it might be thought that the Indian popular 
scale of 96 ratés to the 2éld had failed to commend itself beyond the Indian borders. But all 
uch institutions die hard, and research will show that the literary scale of India has failed to 
kill its rival, the popular scale, in more than one most interesting instance. 


It is the Indian popular scale that has found its way among the wild tribes on the 
Indian and Tibeto-Burman border — the Chins, the Lushais, the Nagas, the Singphos, the 
Kachins — and that, too, despite the eclecticism, with which these untrained populations have 
borrowed their fiscal terms from their neighbours on both sides the borders. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting instances existing of the evolution of ideas is to be found in the cumbrous 
and complicated attempts of the most civilized of these border peoples, the Manipuris, to 
engraft the ideas embodied in the Indian popular scale on to the terminology of their own 
previously acquired monetary scale — also by the way originally Indian. That scale had no 
reference to weight at all, but related to the counting of cowries when used as currency. 


This point has more than an academic interest, for it is on the basis of dividing the upper 
Troy denomination into 400 parts, as a survival of the method of counting cowries for 
currency, that the Indian popular scale has been carried into Nepal, and from Nepal, through 
its trade with Tibet, far into all sorts of regions, Hast and North, in Central Asia. And not only 
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that, it is this very relic of savagery, this memorial of early attempts to meet the necessities of 
primitive fiscal conditions, that lived on into the highly civilized gold coinage and currency of 
the great Emperor Akbar, which was itself based on the Indian popular scale of 96 radis to the 
tld. 


But I have kept to the last the best instance of the ground covered by the Indian popular 
seale in about the least likely place, at first sight, for its occurrence — Ancient China. The 
case is here based on the badly presented and somewhat, I think, undeservedly discredited 
researches of my late friend, Terrien de Lacouperie. However, as he has never touched upon 
the points I am now urging, it is I,and not he, that should be held responsible for what 
follows. 


Terrien de Lacouperie shows, in his cloudy pages, that up to the seventh century A. D. at 
any rate, and partially up to several centuries later, the old Chinese had a popular scale, which, 
though it can be compared with the Indian, is, like the Indian, not recognised in the classics. 
But because this scale contains terms still in use in a very different sense, [ wish to mention 
that Iam now speaking of Ancient China only. Thus: 


Draceam IV. 


Early Indian Popular Scale Ancient Chinese Popular Scale. 
(Muhammadan Form). 

8 ratio... Sax «. make 1 masha] 6 chu ee oes » make 1 hwa 
4 misha ... eae -. make 1 tink 2 hwa die i «. make 1 ché 
3 tink .. = . make 1 t614 2 ché... ai ae .. make 1 Jiang 
_ 2 liang ‘as oe ow make 1 kin 
96 ie 

48 


Now, the chu is the conventional adenanthera seed, or, roughly, double the raié. 
and therefore the old kin must have represented the ¢éld, I have already,? and perhaps 
erroneously, worked out the old kin to be the Indo-Chinese tickal, which belongs properly to 
the Indian literary scale. As a matter of practical fact, the kin was actually between the 71d 
and the tickal; thus, taking common standards, the ¢él4 is 180 grains, the hin is 195 grains, and 
the tickal is 225 grains. However this may be, the great fact remains that the Ancient 
Chinese, even up to medieval times, had a popular Troy scale closely allied to the 
Indian and directly comparable with it. It is easy to perceive that, since the Indian 


popular scale is partly due to Greek influence, this consideration opens up a long vista 
for speculation and inquiry. 


Of course, all the world knows that what I have thus described is not the case now, and 
that the Chinese have for centuries had a decimal scale. This scale seems to have arisen as 
@ convenient way of enumerating the paper currency established in China between the ninth 
and fifteenth centuries, A. D. It was, under the Mongols in the thirteenth century, of para- 
mount importance and in universal use, and after centuries of confusing struggle, it suppressed 
the old and popular scale. I put it forward, as a supposition based on their terminology, that 


the decimal divisions of the notes were transferred to a new use from the old decimal divisions 
of the Mongol Army. 


I thus speak of this fresh scale, because it is going to give trouble. Chinese trade 
influence has made itself felt clearly all over the Far East, all over Indo-China and Malay- 
land. It has become paramount in Tongking, Annam and Cochin-China. It has fought hard 
in the Philippines and in the Sulu Archipelago with many another influence to good purpose 
Ti has made itself felt in the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, and has strongly affected 

eee 
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Burma and Siam. And the result has been that the comprehension of the existing Far Hastern 
scales is not quite so easy as it might appear from my former remarks. ForI regret to say, that 
wherever one goes, one has to face the more or less plain existence of two concurrent scales : 
the local variety of the Indian literary, and the local conception of the Chinese decimal. The 
less plain the fact, the more puzzling the phenomena always are, and in any case it causes 
confusion where, indeed, very little is to be desired. lis troublesome presence exists, however, 
everywhere. In Siam it pleasantly makes the same term half of itself, according to the scale 
used: in Malay-land it has had the effect of making traders, skippers and travellers, having 
no doubt clear conceptions of their meaning in their own minds, but not much vernacular 
knowledge, cheerfully adopt the terms of one scale while using the other : in Burma it has played 
a kind of practical joke and confused everyone, natives and foreigners. Thus, having carefully 
learnt that the equivalent of 16 annas makes a kydt or rupee, and that 2 annas make a miu, one 
naturally expects that half a rupee, ?. ¢., 8 annas, would equal 4 mi, Butit does not: it 
equals 5. So also 10 annas equal 6 and not 5 mii. The little difficulty thus created with 
12 annas, which should properly equal 6 md,is got over by calling them 3 mdz or quarters, which 
is correct. Now, all this is not playing the fool on the part of a whole nation. It merely 
means first, that the Burmese populace has adapted its Troy scale to the British-Indian coinage 
now current, and next, not being brilliantly endowed with mathematical skill, that it has mixed 
up the scale borrowed from India with that borrowed from China, In the former 8 mié,and in 
the latter 10 mi, made a kydt. Thus, in order to face new conditions, the Burmans went straight 
over from the Indian literary to the Indian popular scale, while adhering to the terminology 
adopted for the former. In like fashion also, in his gold coinage, the late King, Mindon Min, 
of Burma, adopted the British-Indian standards, while adhering to the partial decimal system 
adapted from China. These were both practical measures easily taken, but they caused myself 
at any rate, a vast deal of inquiry. 


The last matter connected with our subject to be seriously affected by Chinese influence 
was the Far Eastern international commercial scale. This, as I have already said, was in 
origin Malay, and in the earliest instances in ,which it comes to light, itis purely Malay in 
form, too. It is, however, almost as early found current in Chinese form; then the two forms 
are found for centuries concurrent, till at last the Chinese form has conquered. Where the 
two forms differ and agree can be seen thus : 


Diagram V. 


Weruenationan Commerciat Scars. 


Old Malay Form. Chinese Decimal Form, 
5 candareens ... make 1 mace 10 candareens... make 1 mace 
16 mace ... w. make 1 tael 10 mace... «.» make 1 tael 
20 tael .. .. make 1 catty (1600) 16 tael .., we make 1 catty (1600) 
100 catties w. make I picul 100 catties .» make 1 picul 


Thus it was that the old merchants met the varying conditions they found around them in 
their own rough-and-ready, but most effective, fashion. But the scale shows a further interest 
ing fact. They found that the tael was not only the upper Troy weight, but also roughly the 
ounce avoirdupois, as they used to call it; so they boldly made 16 tael go to the catty, or pound 
avoirdipois, and 100 catties go to the picul, 4. e., the hundredweight or quintal, And thus did 
they arrive at what they wanted to get at — a standard weight system of reference for the Far 
East practically on all fours with their own familiar standards of the West. 


I have now performed the main task before me in this article, and to meet criticism that 
while my title promises a talk about currency I have written about Troy weight, I must repeat 
that emphatically the Far Hastern peoples have never separated either the ideas or 
the denominations of Troy weight and money of account, i.e., of currency. They 
have gone, indeed, much further, for every such coinage as they have produced has merely been 
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an effort to give practical effect to the conventional denominations of their Troy weight and 
currency, and thus have all the three subjects of Troy weight, currency and coinage, 
been always quite inextricably mixed up. Tt is much the same in India, and the further 
one takes the inquiry back, the more do the terms for Troy weight and currency and coinage 
become synonymous, and at no time, even up to the present day, have they become completely 
separated. So much is this the case, that in tracing out elsewhere, ante, Vol. XXVIT. pp. 63 ff, 
and 85 ff, the history of the Indian terms for bullion weights, I had to include those for 
money. The only difference between the two sets of scales lies in this, that where money is 
mentioned, the question of alloy influences the rates at which one denomination is compared 
with another. To give a concrete example. In South India the number of fanams to a pagoda 
is a conventional proportion in a statement of Troy weights, but the number of fanams to a 


pagoda will vary according to the alloy in any particular sort of fanam or pagoda in a statement 
of current money. 


There is only one more point that I will briefly touch upon. At first, among semi-civilized 
or early civilized nations, we find that exchange was manipulated merely that profit might be 
made by the Courts and the officials out of the peoples they always misgoverned. It begins 
with a system of out-going and in-coming measures. The profit wasthe difference between 
the size of the measures employed for weighing in and weighing out the same goods. Itisa 
most interesting and instructive study to watch the effects of this. Where there was 
political power the difference was as great as oppression dare go. Where there was no political 
power the difference was fair enough, and was what we should now call “ cover,” just 
sufficient to compensate for risk, maintenance, incidental expenses and charges. 


Exchange is next seen inthe buying of the medium of one place with the medium of 
another, the profit or loss in the transaction arising solely out of the difference in the quality of 
the metal itself, nearly always silver, and the quantity temporarily present in the two places 
with reference to the quantity of purchasable merchandize. This class of exchange involved 
the risk and expense of transporting bullion from place to place. Communications, both in 
frequency ahd safety, had to be vastly improved. before exchange by means of documents repre- 
senting the medium, such as Bills of Exchange as we now have them, to say nothing of tele- 
graphic transfers, could be brought into play. 


Well, at first the general scales we have been carefully examining were kept alive so long, 
so persistently, and so widely by the Courts and the officials for their purposes, and the 
enormous mass of local variations thereon were created by the merchants and producers for 
thew purposes: by the former for profits out of general, and by the latter for profits ont of local, 
exchange, as they understood it. Then when the Europeans came in and created the internal 
commercial scale, the trading capital, indeed, was, as now, found in Europe, but the merchant 
adventurers, as they were then called, had no control over exchange whatever; and their object 
accordingly was to ascertain firstly, the most stable medium of exchange, and secondly, a com- 


mon measure for it, The medium was, as all the world knows, silver, and the common measure 
the international commercial scale already explained. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROPER NAMES IN THE THANA DISTRIOT. 
TO THD EDITOR OF THE “ INDIAN ANTIQUARY.”’ 
Srz, — In turning over the pages of Vol. XII. 
of'this Journal, a-volume I had not seen before, 
Lead on p. 259 with no little interest the follow- 


converted to Christianity, and some of whom 
have even the same surnames as Konkanastha 
Brébmans, are named and married by the Padre. 
There is nothing peculiar about this. But many 
of them have names given them from the days on 
ing, wander the above heading:—“The Agris, | which they are born. The name Soma, for 
Kotis, Maks and other castes at Wasai (Bassein) | instance, is given to one born on a Monday,’ 
and adjoining places, who, it is said, are natives ete., etc. 
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If I understand the above rightly, the inference 
to be drawn is that the A gris, etc, are natives 
converted to Christianity, and that they are named 
by the Padre, who gives them names from the 
days on which they are born. That the Agris, etc , 
are natives converted to Christianity is true, as 
also it is true that they are named by the Padre, 
but that he (the Padre) gives them names from 
the days on which they are born is not true. 
The Padre invariably names them after the Saints 
such as Andrew, Bernard, ete., etc. The names 
after the days, Soma, Mangaly&, Budhyd, etc., 
are, what we might call, household names, that 


is, those given them either by their parents or 
friends and relations, just as we find Bob, Dick, 
Jack, etc., among the English names. These 
converts to Christianity are most of them, if 
not all, illiterate persons, and when asked their 
names they naturally mention those by which 
they are popularly addressed. It must also be 
stated here that all Agris, Kélis, Malis, etc, are 
not converts to Christianity; many (perhaps the 
majority) are Hinds. 


Yours truly, 
Gro F D’Penwa. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS 


IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1. When itis “ raining cats and dogs,” an 
uncle should not go out with his nephew for a 
walk, or on any business, as it is believed that 
lightning will fall upon them, or they will fall 
victims to some other similar calamity. 


2 Whena lamp is put out by a puff of wind, 
or accidentally by breath, people (when they have 
no tinder-sticks, fire and the like) very often 
go to their neighbours for a fresh light, who, un- 
fortunately, disappoint them very often (even 
though they be of the closest relationship), saying, 
‘I dare not do so, my friend, for it will either 
decrease my capital or bring rum upon my 
family.” 


8. The Hindus never allow anybody to pluck 
the leaves of a plant or tree after dusk, and, if 
asked the reason, they reply :— 


‘Oh! dear Sirs, we disturb the trees from sun- 
rise to sunset and give them no rest the whole 
day. But nowis the time for them to take 
repose, for we always ask for a satisfactory reason 
when we are compelled to serve our masters 
day and night; but they are dumb and conse- 
quently can neither speak nor complain.” 


4, Occasionally it happens to a person while 
kneading flour with great force, that the dough 
lifts up the vessel with it. This createsa great 
joy in him, for it is the sign of a new visitor 
to his house. 


5. Whenever a person runs short of salt, he 
goes to get a little from one of his caste-people. 
But if he takes it in the palm of the hand, a 
bitter enmity will exist between him and his 





1The Hindu term for Azadirachta Indica, and all the 
species of Azadirachta and Metta. 


friend, as long as they live in this land of tears 
and sorrows. 


6, A female, when pregnant, should not go 
near a bier to mourn for a relative, as she does 
always otherwise; because the slightest touch 
of the deceased would melt and bring the womb 
out. Likewise, a man, who lends a helping hand 
in lifting the corpse, will lose his wife’s progeny. 


7. The whole family invoke God to prevent a 
child’s birth during Sundays and Tuesdays at 
new and full moons. If a child be born on such 
occasions, it will grow up with a character of the 
worst type. 


8. To avoid a dead loss, at the time of har- 
vest, the husbandmen, for the abatement of a 
strong gale, paint their right buttock with black 
pigment and the left any other colour; and stand 
in the direction of the wind. Similarly, the 
injuries which crops suffer from excess of rainfall 
or hail-storm, are prevented by an individual 
who is oneof twins going through the same 
operation. 

9. Frequently, robbers of the blackest dye, 
who have planned to attack a rich man’s house in 
the dead of night, if they catch sight ofa 
serpent onthe way, interpret the sight as an 
omen to retrace their steps 

10. Low caste people, in times of drought, im- 
plore the deity for an abundant fall of rain by 
catching a frog and tying it to a rod covered with 
green leaves and branches of the nim* tree, and 
take it from door to door singing :— 

‘© Send soon, O frog: the jewel of water ! 


And ripen the wheat and juarf? in the field.” 
M. N. VENKETSWAMI. 


sph ees ee een ee ee 
2A kind of millet used as an article of food, chiefly 
by Mhars, Génds, Chamars, etc. 
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NOTES ON MARATHA MARRIAGES. 


Arter the kunkutild or betrothal both parties 
cause some turmeric and about five sers’ weight 
of wheat to be ground and boiled together into 
balls or cakes for distribution to the women at 
the hdldd ceremony. This takes place after both 
parties have given, by separate processions of 
drums, etc., an invitation to the marriage to their 
own tutelary gods and to Ganapati. It consists 
merely in applying a day or two before the 
marriage a little mashed turmeric to the body of 
the bride when bathing, and then taking the 
hdidd or turmeric powder used on her to the 
bridegroom, and doing the same to him. 


The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed 
by the jésht or astrologer. The hour is very 
often that of the evening twilight. On the 
appointed day, at a sufficient time before the 
particular moment for the marriage, the bride- 
groom is made to sit on a wooden dais covered 
by a piece of red broad cloth ornamented with 
figures, and a border work of unhusked wheat 
and rice. A laundress, especially the one work- 
ing for the family, is here told to dip an arrow 
[? an old Kshatriya custom], or a pointed stick 
into common (or scented) oil of sesamum, and to 
let fall afew drops from it upon the ornament 
known as the bashing, made for the occasion and 
placed on the bridegroom’s head.! 


The late B. V. SHAsTRI in P. N. and Q. 18838. 





APPRECIATION OF GOOD RUSTIC ART, 


In some districts there is a quaint custom. 
When a carpenter has made a particularly good 
chaukat (door or window frame) he takes it to 
the house into which it is to be built, and spread- 
ing a sheet on the ground, he lays his work down 
and seats himself alongside to receive the con- 
gratulations of his townsfolk. These take a 
practical form and kaw'ts (shell-money), pais 
(coppers), and chittt chdndnt (silver), rain on the 
sheet. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
as much as a hundred rupees testified to the skill 
of the carver. This custom is unknown in the 
large cities.? 


J. L. Krprine in P. N. and Q. 1883. 








1 [See Mookerjee’s Magazine, November, 1872; and 
Orient, Jaly, 1888, — Ep. | 

2 (Soe Journal, Society of Arts, 1888, p. 879. —~ Ep.] 

5 [See Journal, Society of Arts, 1883, p. 788. — Ep.] 


I A ED ere 


SOME HINDU BUILDING CUSTOMS. 

OzTHopox Hinds sacrifice a goat at the begin. 
ning of a house, and Ganés, the elephant-head- 
ed god who presides at all beginnings, and whose 
quaint figure finds a place over most Hindd door- 
ways, is worshipped. His sign heads every bani- 
yd’s (tradesman’s) account-book, and is the ubi- 
quitous swastika, or cross fylfot of our heraldry. 
Some earth from the parental homestead is often 
interred with the new foundations, or placed in the 
pot of the sacred tulst plant (ocymum basilicum)$ 

J.L. Krpeuine in P. N. and Q. 1888. 





BUDDHIST RUINS AT SAIRON. 

SAIRON is situated in Tahsil Lalitpur, about 
15 miles to the N-W. of the subdivision and 
some 10 miles to the west of the road going from 
Lalitpar to Jhansi. To the east of the village 
there is a rock on which now stands a Jain 
mandir, apparently about 300 or 400 years old. It 
was built on the ruins of a Buddhist Mound. 
I infer this from the numerous images ofBuddha 
in different positions. I should say that there 
are more than a thousand images there, all lying 
round the mandir. Some of the larger ones are 
kept in the mandir compound. Im the com- 
pound there is alsoa stone pillar measuring about 
5’ x 4! x 8”, on which are inscribed some 60 lines 
in Sanskrit or some other language; the dates 
on it are 740, 1160, and 1370 or so in-the Vik- 
yama Sarhvat. I think the pillar therefore to be 
about 600 years old, but as I gave my notes about 
jt to a friend at Lucknow I cannot now give far- 
ther details. Near the place there isa door of a 
house said to be that of a washerman very nicely 
carved in stone. The Railway goes as far as 
Lalitpir, and thence one can goto the Sairon on 
horseback or by bullock cart. 

KHUNDANLAL. 


a 


THE CHIHLA OR 40 DAYS’ FAST. 

Buaac SHau, fagtr, is reported to be performing 
chihld (40 days’ fast) on the borders of the village 
Shotaéb and MandraiwaAla, police station Daska:, 
in the Sidlkot District, The ceremony consists 
in the man burying himself in a hole or arched 
grave for 40 days, with only 40 grains of roasted 
barley and asmall jar of water. I remember 
unearthing one of these men at Pathénkét. The 
trick is performed with the help of an accomplice, 
who supplies food and drink, under cover of night, 
through a secret opening .* ; 

J. T. Cupnistin in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





4 [I saw a fagiv performing the same fast in a ditch 
under the mud wall ofan old Musalmén cemetery, near 
the Royal Horse Artillery Bazar, in the AmbalA Canton- 
ments, in 1882. Filling the ditch with water, or rather 
the threat of it, induced him to depart at once, — Ep.] 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. F. D’PENHA, 
Ancestor-Worship. 


LL SOULS DAY, the 2nd of November, is a day specially set apart by the Catholic Church for 
intercession for the souls in Purgatory, when prayers and Masses are offered for their release 
from the sufferings. Not many years ago, and I believe even now in certain obscure parts, the ignorant 
classes spread a mat on which were laid down tooth-brashes, snuff, liquor, food and, dtiélamn! for those 
of the family who have died. The notion is that, on All Souls Day, the dead are granted respite 
from their sufferings and are allowed to roam whither they will, and, as it is natural that they should 
visit their own houses, or those of their nearest connections, they are provided with a dinner, 
after partaking of which they feel gratified and go in peace. 


There is a good story told in this connection. There lived an old woman by herself. ‘Near her 
house was a brab-tree* which was tapped for sir or tdy4 (toddy) by a Christian dhanddrf. Onone 
All Souls Day, the old woman asked the dhanddri for some sir. On being questioned why she 
wanted it, the old woman said that, as it was jélida mélidnchd dis (the day of the dead and gone), 
she must prepare something for them, The bhanddri very kindly gave the old woman some toddy without 
charging her anything. The old woman took the toddy and made some pélé, curry, ditélaim, etc., and, 
laying it on a mat, went to Church to attend the Ofictwm Defunctorum, which is held in every Church 
on the evening of that day, leaving the door partially open, for the sélin mélin to enter. A little 
‘while after, the bhanddri who was waiting for an opportunity, quietly entered the old woman’s honse, 
ate well and emptied the liquor pot, and went away, unseen by any one, When theold woman returned 
from Church and saw that the dinner was partaken of, she, in her simplicity, was quite convinced 
that the jelin anélim had come and had their fill, The following day, when the dhanddré came, as 
usual, to draw toddy, he called out to the old woman and said: — “ Aé, kd gé, jélin mélin dileti 
kaw nahin, Grandmother, well, had the dead and gone come or not?” To which the old woman 
proudly replied : — “ Hé ré pita, diltih ré ailtih, khdlam& pildi ani gélik, Yes, my son, they had 
come, they had come, they ate and drank and went away.” The bhanddri laughed in his sleeve 
at the simplicity of the old woman, but kept the true story to himself, relating it to his friends only 
after the demise of the old woman, 

Some people set down liquor, or anything of which a person was fond in his lifetime, on the 
nights of the funeral-day, second day and third day after death, in some place in the house most 
frequented by the deceased. Ihave been an eye-witness to a case of this kind, under the following 
circumstances. An old man died, whose funeral I had to attend. The funeral was over late in the 
evening, and, being related, I was asked to spend the night at the house, which I did. My bed was 
prepared on a cot which turned out to be one in which the deceased had usually slept. Late in the 
night, having occasion to strike a light, I saw beside me some country liquor in a chédun (a small cup 
used for drinking country liquor out of}, In another case, an old woman had placed a spirit-glass 
with a little brandy, for her grandson, aged about fourteen years, in a place the boy frequented most, 
although I know he had a great aversion to all sorts of liquor. 

On the night previous to the wedding-day, éré, pélé, etc., a little of everything prepared for the 
wedding, including some liquor, are taken to some distance out of the village, and there left, evidently 
for the spirits of ancestors, or of the deceased members of the family, in general, 


The dead are believed to intercede with God for the living, and people pray to the 
departed in time of need, I have sometimes heard people say: — ‘ Sdré sdntdndtih ant dmdnsin 
mdngtus hétisn, 1 have always been asking of (praying to) all the saints and souls.” And that the 

1 This is a sort of gruel, prepared with new rice with the addition of jaggri and some ingredients such as 
cardamoms to sweeten and lend flavour to it. Almost every Bombay Bast Indian family makes ditélazh on All 


Souls Day. 
2Apalm. See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, v. 
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souls of the dead have helped the living may be gathered from the following : — “* Mdnjé vakhthdla 
dlmah Ubish rélih, in the time of my need the souls stood (helped, or interceded for, me).” A 
person, in asking a favour, say to educate a poor orphan, says: — “ Sulowd, stkwad pbrald, tudiché 
bdpdschan dlm timdld dba rél, Educate, educate the boy, his father’s soul will stand for you (will 
obtain for you grace or favours).” 





There is a general belief that the kimbhdrs or potters do not eat the fish called Lipd, because 
they say the kipd is their ddi or gétrt, that is, belonging to their sect, How they came to identify 
the kipd as belonging to their gétra I cannot ascertain,® 


Cure of Spirit-caused Diseases. 


Diseases are sometimes believed to be caused by spirits. The people ascribe some 
sicknesses to the agency of bhdts or evil spirits, and exorcists, Hindu or Musalmiin, are resorted to 
to rid themselves of the ills. The diseases attributed to evil spirits or bhits are fainting, mania, 
small-pox, etc. Perhaps, sneezing and yawning, too, are attributed to spirits, for when a child 
sneezes, the mother of the child or any one at hand says: — ‘ Jitush.” I cannot ascertain the 
meaning of this word, Can it be a corruption of Jesus? So, some persons, when they yawn, make 
the sign of the cross with their right thumb before their mouths, twice or thrice, or as many times as 
possible, while the yawning lasts. 


I remember once, when cholera was raging in the Maharwiida (where Mahars live — almost 
every Village in Salsette has one) attached to the village of Malla, in Bandra, seeing a Christian culti- 
vator (aged about 55, an illiterate person), after drinking some liquor, take a big stick in hand and beat 
well the sides and roof of a hut, belonging to a Mahar, in which a case of cholera had occurred, making 
plenty of noise. He evidently believed that the epidemic was caused by an evil spirit, and that what he 
was doing would frighten away the spirit, and thus free the place from the dreaded sickness. 


Water. — Water drives off the spirit of thirst, it refreshes the fainting, and it restores life to 
those in a swoon. When a child gets into a rage, and keeps crying for a long time, in spite of 
all coaxing and soothing words and threats of punishment, it is called gdéndldachi rag (rage caused 
by worms). To cure this, water is dashed on the eyes and face of the child, When a person, 
in whose house is a pregnant woman, goes to a funeral, on his return he must bathe before entering 
the house ; he must also not touch the pregnant woman before he has washed himself. New-born 
infants are washed, The dead are also washed before being clothed for burial. If a person treads or 
steps over a ground on which an animal, a dog, or a cat, or a horse, or a snake, etc., has been wallow- 
ing, he is affected with an illness called réis, the symptoms of which are vomiting and looseness with 
great griping about the pit of the stomach. It is supposed that no medicine can cure this malady ; 
indeed, the sufferer suffers more by taking any medicine. To cure this, among other things, water is 
waved over the prostrate body of the patient, about seven times, and the patient recovers. 


Metals. — Metals have great power over spirits, iron in particular. In Salsette there is a spirit 
known as gird, who plays much mischief witha solitary traveller — specially one under the influence of 
liquor, or one who is a coward, — in the night, leading him astray ; in many cases carrying the victim 
many miles away from the place of attack and lowering him in an empty well, or digging a pit in the 
sea and, burying the man up to his neck, leaving him to extricate himself the best way hecan from that 
position or to die. A gird, however, dare not touch a person who has on him anything made of iron or 
steel, particularly a knife or nail, of which the gird is in great fear. A gird will never meddle with a 
woman, especially a married woman, for he is afraid of her bangles. It is believed that, if any one can 
manage to drive a nail in the gird’s head, he (the gird) again becomes a man, It is also believed that 
a gird, metamorphosed into a man, will do any work, like an obedient servant, so long as he remains 
as such. Horse-shoe nails are driven into the threshold to prevent spirits from entering the house, 
In cases of poisoning, copper coins are boiled in water, and the water is given the patient to drink, to 
make him vomit the poison, At the time of making éré, if bubbles appear on the oil while being boiled, 

* (This should interest the enquirers into totemism.—Ep. ] 
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@ copper coin is thrown into it, which has the effect of reducing them. When a woman dies in 
child-birth, especially if the child be living, a piece of iron or a nail is thrust among the folds of her 
dress, evidently with the avowed object of preventing her spirit from coming back, for there is a 
belief that dead mothers haunt the house to carry away their children. An instance is given in which 
a mother, whose child was living, although she had died several months after confinement, used to enter 
her sleeping apartment and try to snatch away the infant from the arms of the nurse, often succeeding 
in dragging the child several paces from the bed. Knives are sometimes kept under the pillow to 
prevent spirits or harassing dreams. In cases of dog-bite, a copper coin with edible chunam is bound 
up on the wound as a cure. In cases of jaundice, the left arm is branded with a red-hot piece of 
iron, and castor oil applied over it, which helps to purge the wound thus caused, of pus for a few days. 
At the time of confinement, if a woman labours very much, all locks of doors or drawers are opened 
with a key. This is said to facilitate delivery. A kosid, a kind of hatchet, is also waved, in cases 
of réas, over the body of the patient, So also a copper fdémbid (létd or pot), containing live coals, is 
waved in cases of réns and placed with mouth downwards in a copper ikdld (pan, generally used 
for making hand bread). Thefts are believed to be detected by means of scissors anda sieve. <A pair 
of scissors are held with points upwards, on which a sieve is made to balance flat, Then a person 
repeats one by one the names of those suspected of the offence ; when the name of tke thief is 
pronounced, the sieve gives one or two turns, and that establishes the real culprit. When a woman 
has had two or three miscarriages, gold beads are ground, with other medicines, and given her to 
drink at a subsequent pregnancy, which helps the growth of the fotus and a safe delivery. 


Urine. — It is supposed that if a person, who is severely beaten, drinks his own urine, he gets 
over the effects immediately. A certain root, called dbdz, to obtain medicinal value, is buried for six 
months or so in a stable, in the ground over which a black cow passes urine. If little children are 
made to drink their own urine, they grow fierce. To cure sore-eyes, one must wash them with the first 
urine passed after waking in the morning. Making water on a cut is sure to stop bleeding. 


Blood. — A person’s blood becomes corrupted through cares and anxiety and sadness, and the 
cure for it is bleeding. To get rid of asthma, one should drink the blood of a gér (? ghérpar or big 
lizard) and run about violently until quite fatigued. Consumption, in its first stage, is also believed 
to be cured, by the same treatment, Women are bled in the fifth or seventh month of their pregnancy. 
A slight crack in an earthen pot is joined by placing ashes over it and pouring in the blood of a fowl. 


Brooms. — A broom is also used, among other articles, to cure a person affected with réfs : it is 
drawn over the prostrate body from the bead leg-wards and struck upon the ground about seven times. 
If a broom is made to stand brush upwards, when two persons are quarrelling, it is supposed to 
aggravate matters, Some people think that on a wedding-day a house and the mazdap (pandal) must 
not be touched with a broom, that is, they must not be swept till the bridal party has returned from 
Church after the celebration of the marriage. This custom is observed with greater rigour in the 
house where there is a bride, for, say they, we sweep away the girl as we do dirt, 


Canes. — The cane is a good cure for rat-bites, A little paste is formed by rubbing a piece of 
cane in a small quantity of water, and the paste applied to the bite. 


Circles. — After birth, a portion of the navel cord is left, and the end is tied to a black thread 
and put round the child’s neck. Fevers are supposed to be cured by tying a thread round the arm, 
As the bandage grows tighter the fever abates, and as soon as the fever leaves oif the circle slackens 
jtself, and the patient is declared cured. 


Coins. — On the evening previous to the wedding day, the barber is called in to shave, All 
male guests, old or young, have a shave, or at least some touch of the barber’s razor, The payment 
for this service is — the guests wave a coin or coins, copper Or silver, round the head of the bride 
or bride-groom, and throw them into a plate set there for the purpose ; the head of the house gives 
two sére of rice, a cocoanut, and one sér (one bottle) of country liquor. In cases of dog-bite, a little 
chunam is applied. to the wound, and a pie or pice placed upon it and tied there, 
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Colours. — On the.morning of the wedding-day, brides and bridegrooms are bathed. Before 
bathing cocoanut milk is applied to the head and the body, and into this milk saffron powder is 
thrown. 


Lamp-black is used to anoint the eyes of infants and their mothers to prevent nadar (the Evil 
Eye). The forehead and cheeks of little children are also sometimes marked with lamp-black, or the 
black from a cooking utensil, to keép off the Evil Eye. The cow, under whose urine the root dbiit 
must be buried to obtain medicinal properties, must be a black one. 


Comb. — Among the presents given by the bridegroom to the bride on the wedding-day, the 
comb (a white one) forms a particular item. 


Coral. — Coral necklaces are invariably worn by children. It is believed that the changes effected 
in the colour of the coral by wear, indicate the enjoyment of good health or otherwise by the wearer, 


The Cross. — If a person observes the mark or trace of a snake or any creeper on the road, he 
generally makes a cross on the mark, with a stick or an umbrella or even with the foot, before he passes 
it or steps over it. The sign of the cross is made rapidly, as often as possible, while a person yawns, 
In the case of a child; unabie to do it for itself, an elder who is at hand does it for the child, 


Dancing, — At weddings, dancing is invariably performed, People often dance on occasions 
of feasts and christenings. Dancing is also sometimes performed before a small-pox patient, that is, if 
the patient desire it. People suffering from small-pox express peculiar desires, and it is said they 
must be satisfied. 


Earth. — Every attendant at a funeral throws three handfuls of earth on the corpse or coffin 
after it is lowered in the grave. -Earth taken from tke grave of an infant is applied as a cure for the 
swelling and pain in the breasts of a mother, due to an accumulation of milk. Women in pregnancy 
sometimes conceive a desire to eat earth, when khdydchi matt (edible earth), generally obtainable from 
chand hitrmértvélde (dealers in gram and. parched rice), is given them. Earth is sometimes used to 
clean cooking-vessels, When the transplantation operations of a cultivator are complete, the 


labourers pelt the owner and one another with clods of earth from the field, Earth taken from bee- 
hives is a good remedy for headache. 


Eggs. — A person spitting blood or with a weak chest is made to swallow raw eggs. Among 
the articles used. for curing réns, the egg also finds a place, On the night before the wedding-day, the 
white of an egg is rubbed on the face of the bride and bridegroom; it is believed to impart a certain 

amount of kayd (beauty). The dhobie, besides the ordinary charges of washing, takes a‘ certain 
number of eggs, when a bride’s v6? (white sheet of cloth used when going to Church or from one place 


to another) is given him to wash, One or two eggs are given tothe priest who comes to bless the 
houses after Lent, 


__ Flowers, — After the celebration of the marriage in the Church, the bridal party goes to the 
bride's house. The bride and bridegroom are made to stand at the entrance of the mandap (pandal), 
if theré is‘one, or at the entrance to the house. Then all the friends and relations come one by one to 
congratulate the happy couple, and this is done by sprinkling flowers on their heads and the shaking 
of hands. The same is done in the evening of the same day on their arrival at the bridegroom’s house, 
and, the ceremony is sometimes repeated, for the third time, on their return from the bridegroom’s to 
the bride’s house on the evening of the second day. At the funerals of little children or unmarried 
young persons, flowers are distributed to those accompanying the funeral, who throw them on the corpse 
or coffin before throwing the three handfuls of earth, Those who have not obtained flowers throw in 
green leaves of trees instead. Women deck their hair with flowers. Persons who have decked their 
hair with flowers must not move about much in the heat of the noon-day sun, nor in the darkness of 
the night, or they run the risk of being possessed by evil ‘spirits ; if they must, they should be 


accompanied by Some one, and not stir out alone. During illness promises are made to crosses to 
adorn them with garlands of flowers, 
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Fruit, — Along with the presents of a sdr?, a ché#, etc., given by the bridegroom to the bride 
on their wedding-day, are also carried some fruits — dry dates, almonds, walnuts, etc., — five or seven 
of each, some of which are taken by the people at the bride’s house, and some returned with the box in 
which the presents were brought. 


Garlic. — To prevent indigestion, when a person complains of feeling puffiness of the stomach, 
garlic, black pepper and salt are given to eat, over which a small quantity of country liquor is drunk 
hot, When cholera is raging, garlic, black pepper and leaves of the tree of the custard apple are tied 
to the ends of handkerchiefs, and carried by persons going about, to prevent being attacked by cholera. 

Glass. — Women wearing glass bangles must not approach near to a person who has been bitten 
by a snake, because the poison will work with all the greater force. A gird cannot come close toa person 
wearing glass bangles, as he fears their tinkling. On the death of a man the glass bangles on the 
hands of his wife are broken. The gold necklace — pé¢ — presented to the wife by her husband on 
the wedding-day, is interspersed with black glass beads. It is not good to show little children their 
faces in the looking-glass. 

Grain. — When a woman dies in child-birth, particularly so if the child be living, some grain 
(? rdl@) are strewn on the road to the burying-ground, The object is to prevent the spirit of the 
women from coming back home to take away the child. The prevention is effected thus :— the spirit, 
as she comes, sees the grain which she waits to count, so that by the time she has counted all, itis 
near dawn of day, and the spirit must go back. On the evening previous to the wedding-day, the 
barber, who comes to shave, gets a present of two sérs of rice, a cocoanut and a bottle of country 
liquor, from the head of the house, while the guests wave coins (copper or silver) round the head of 
the bride or bridegroom, and give them also to the barber. The payment for the services of a native 
midwife at the time of the confinement and for twelve days later, is also a certain quantity of rice and 
@ rupee or two. 

Honey. — Honey possesses healing properties. Given internally with hot water or tea with or 
without the addition of a little brandy, honey cures cough. 


Horns. — A sdmbar shing, the horn of a deer, is rubbed in water and applied as a cure for head~ 
ache. Horns are used as bleeding cups. 


tneense. — After bleeding, the arm or leg which has been bled is fumed with incense, and then 
bandaged. Incense is thrown on a fire over which the godmother, returning with the baptised child, 
has to step. 

Kiss, — Kissing the hand ofa Bishop is practised by all ; some extend this practice to the kissing 
of the hand of the priests, while a few even kiss that of laymen. One should not kiss a sleeping child— 
it ig not good to do so, say the old folk. After the ordination ceremony, all present kiss the right 
hand of the newly-ordained priest. When a child is hurt, the mother, or any close connection, who 
is by, kisses that part of the body which is burt, and says : — “ Now it will be well.” 


Knots. — The tying of the thread round the arm to cure fever is done by a certain number of 
knots. A person, who is somewhat forgetful, is told to tie a knot in his handkerchief to remind him 
of any work that he may have been asked to do. 


Leather. — When fruit-trees do not bear fruit, people tie up an old edn, sandal, of the left 
foot, to prevent the Evil Hye, If a blister be caused by wearing tight boots or shoes, to cure it, burn 
a piece of old leather and apply the ashes to the spot with a little oil. 


Lifting. — When the bridegroom is bathed, his maternal uncle lifts him and carries from the 
mandap into the house. So also the bride is bathed on Tuesday, that is, the second day of the wed- 
ding, in the mandap, and lifted by the bridegroom, over the threshold, 

Liquor. — Liquor is a bringer of joy, and it also benefits health, Among the presents given to the 


barber on the evening previous to the wedding is a bottle of country liquor. Liquor is drank at all 
festivals, christenings, weddings, and even on occasions of death, Persons under the influence of 
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liquor are most liable to the attacks of a gird. Health-drinking is indispensab‘e at all feasts, The host 
drinks to the health of the guests, while the guests drink to that of the host. Ata wedding-dinner, 
the toasts are drunk generally in the following order — the bride and the bridegroom, the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, blood relations of the bride and bridegroom such as brothers and sisters and 
maternal uncles and aunts, then other relations and friends. At christenings, the first toast is that 
of the new-born, next the sponsors, then the parents of the child, followed by other relations and 
friends. The custom of health-drinking is also practised at mea!s after a funeral : — the first toast 
ig that of the chief mourner, with the addition of afew consolatory words ; then the toast of all 
others present, generally proposed, by the chief mourner, when he or she iakes the opportunity of thank- 
ing one and all for the troub‘e taken by them in attending the funeral. Amongthe Christian bhanddris, 
on the wedding-day, the bridegroom has to give a pot of liquor to the bride’s father. Some persons, at 
the time of arranging a bethrotal, exchange liquor, that is, the girl’s party offers liquor to the 
party of the boy, and then the boy’s party offers some to that of the girlh Wounds are sometimes 
washed with liquor, In cases of indigestion, liquor is given to drink hot with pepper, garlic and salt, 
Liquor is sometimes offered to the spirits of the dead, The evils of drinking liquor is graphically 
described in the following phrase — “ déri ani ghar ddr bari, liquor and (the) sweeper of house and 
door ”—— that is, because of the vice of drunkenness, a house is swept of all its possessions ; in other 
words, poverty is brought on through drink. 


Light. — “ Ojér hii té Lakshimi hdi, light is Lakshmi” that is, the bringer of good fortune, 
A light is kept burning all night, for several months, in the lying-in room. When a person is suffer- 
ing from small-pox, an éréi is performed, in which a lamp is lit with seven wicks, On the day of a 
christening, the godmother, when she returns from the Church with the baptised child, steps over a 
fire in which some incense is thrown, <A light is kept burning at the head of the dead. 


Noise and Music. — Noise and music are believed to restore to consciousness or life one who is in 
a swoon or trance. During a recent outbreak of small-pox in Bandra I observed a great noise being 
made in a house in which a boy was attacked by the small-pox by playing on the rabdn (a tambourine) 
and the ghilmd¢ (a kind of musical drum) and the persons singing at the top of their voice. On enquiry I 
was told that the boy (or rather his soul) had gone ( ? was carried off by the Baya) to the Konkan, 
the supposed permanent residence of the Baya or Maulid (small-pox mothers), and that the noise was 
made to bring him back. On another occasion noise and music were resorted to to drown the sound 
of the chanting of the Responsorios sung in a funeral procession, It is dangerous for a small-pox 
patient to hear the Respyonsorios or even funeral music, So also when cholera broke out Many persons 
fired guns. Guns were also fired in the nights during the time the plague was raging, Ata wedding- 
dinner, when toasts are drunk, guns or crackers are fired, and music is sometimes played, or some 
person sings a song in the absence of music. Marriage songs are sung on the day of the declaration 
of the first bann, about twenty-one days before the wedding, and these are repeated every evening till 
three or four days after the wedding. Songs are sung when the dough for 6ré or sdadnazh is prepared ; 
songs are sung wheu the shaving of the bridegroom and other guests is going on on the evening previous 
to the wedding-day ; songs are sung when women and even men go to fetch water for the bride or bride- 
groom to bathe with, also on the evening of the day previous. to the wedding ; songs are sung when 
cocoanut milk (sometimes mixed with saffron powder) 


is rubbed on the bride or bridegroom before 
bathing on the morning of the wedding-day ; songs are sung when the bride or bridegroom is dressing 


to go to Church ; songs are sung on return of the bride and bridegroom from Church. Singing is also 
done on Christening and festival days. In drinking healths, people sometimes shout out * ying J” 


Mirror. — Children are not allowed to look into a mirror, as it is not good for them to see their 
own reflections. No reason is assigned for this, 

Oil. — Oil is used both as food and medicine, It is also a giver of light. Rubbing with oil 
prevents tramps and rheumatism (vfrd or wind). In cases of jaundice, 


after branding with a red-hot 
Wire of iren, castor oi] is applied to the part burned. Oil is used at time of child-birth, After child- 
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birth the mother is rubbed with oil, for several days; the child is also rubbed with oil, by some for 
two or three months, by others for as many as six months. On the seventh day, after a funeral, 
a neighbouring woman or two bring cocoanut milk and rub the hair of the Wwomen-mourners, 
Women, once in a week or fortnight, and sometimes men algo, oil their hair, by means of cocoanut 
milk, before washing with water. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with cocoanut milk on the 
wedding-day, Oorpses are also anointed with cocoanut milk before washing, preparatory to the 
funeral. When a person is over-fatigued with hard work, such as that of a cultivator, he receives 
great comfort from having his back, loins, neck and joints rubbed with oil, followed by a hot- 
water bath, 


Precious Stones. — The diamond is believed to be poisonous. It is believed that great 
merchants always wear a diamond ring, and, should they meet with loss to any large extent, they commit 
suicide by sucking the venomfrom the diamond, Children, particularly girls, are made to wear necklaces 
of coral, Wristlets (manguilias) are also made of coral and tied round the wrists. These necklaces 
and wristlets are sometimes interpersed with dit-minihh (Evil-Eye beads) to keep off the Evil Eye: 
When any one casts the Evil Eye, a dit-minihh breaks off. When children are sick, the colour of 
the coral worn by them fades and the beads become pale, With the return of health the bright colour, 
of the coral also returns. Amber-beads are also strung between coral beads and worn round. the neck 
and wrists and waist, These amber-beads are also believed to break when the Evil Eye falls on the 
wearer. 


Salutations. — The form of salutation among the Salsette Christians, when they meet, is, among 
the ilhterate generally and the literate too, a slight shake of the bead with the expression zudr4 
and the question “kd khabar ?° How are you ?” Others, with some pretensions to learning or rather 
to civilization, who sometimes speak Portuguese (not quite the correct language), say : — * Como esta? 
How are you 2” or “ Como vai? How do you go 2” or “Como passo? How do you pass?” or ‘* Como 
deixa ? How do you keep”? Many, also, salute in English, shaking hands, as they say :—“ How 
are you 2’’ or “* How do ye do 2” ete, 


(To be continued.) 


HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
(Founded on the Burhdn-i Ma,ésir.) 
BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, M.R.A,8. 


Preface. 


Aut histories of the Bahmani and succeeding Muhammadan dynasties of the Dakhin 
hitherto published, have been based upon Firishtah; but the history of the Bahmani Kings 
which I nowintroduce, isbased upon the Burhén-i Ma,Asir, by Ali Bin ‘Aziz-Ullah Tabataba 
— 9 work written several years before Firishtah’s appeared. Though the two authors were 
contemporaries, and probably met one another in Ahmadnagar, neither makes any mention of 
the other.1 We may presume that they both had access to the same works of reference in 
compiling the Bahmant history; yet several remarkable discrepancies are observable, especially 
in the names and genealogy of some of the kings. Where the difference occurs, the Bahmani 
ee GAs ea dc cds Td cave: kb aed ae ees for the expression is also 
used in that sense ; for instance, at time of parting, people generally say — euGr singd = give compliments, 

it ei oom and proceeded to Bijipur in A. H. 998 (A. D. 1569). Shortly after his arrival in 
the fiihar place he commenced writing hus history, under the auspices of Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah Il., but did not com- 
plete it ti]l about A, Hl. 1086 (A. D. 1626-7). He mentions in the preface no less than thirty-five works which he 


consulted in the composition of his history, and — according to Briggs — makes quotations from twenty others in 
the body of his work; yet never mentions the Burhan Ma,4sir, unless he alludes to it under some other title, 


Professional jealousy probably accounts for this. 
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coins of the period — which are the most reliable evidence — corroborate the statement of 
our author, and negative that of Firishtah. Further evidence against Firishtah is to be found 
in the Tagzkarat-ul-Mulak — from which I have given several extracts — and in extracts from 
Tarikh-i Jahan-Ara and Siraj-ul-Kulab. The latter written in A. H. 6§21. (British 
Lib.-Or. 1964, fol. 5 &. e¢ seq. and fol, 34 — cide Dr. Rieu’s Catalogue, p. 1089.) There may also 
be others which I have not yet seen. 


The Burhdn-t Ma,dsir is essentially a history of the Nizim-Shabi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, 
and derives its title from Burhan Nizim-Shah IT. (A. H. 999-1003), the reigning sovereign, 
under whose auspices the work was written. The title is also a chronogram recording the 
year when the work was commenced, vis. A. H. 1000 (A. D1591), and the history is brought 
down to the latter part of A. H. 1004 (A. D. 1595-96). 


As I have before remarked (ante, Sept, 1898, p. 283), only three copies of this work 
are known to exist; and its extreme rarity doubtless accounts for its not having previously 
been brought to notice. The style of the Burhdn~i Ma,ésir is more ornate than Firishtah’s 
history ; and in general completeness is inferior to the latter ; but, at the same time, our author 
in many instances gives details not given by Firishtah, and relates the same occurrences in a 
different way; so the one work serves as a useful complement to the other. I have noi 
thonght it necessary to point out all the points of difference, as it would make the present work 
too elaborate, The reader can easily do that for himself ; and with this and Briggs’ T'ransla- 
tion of Firishtah before him, he will have all the available raw material for a history 
of the Bahmani Dynasty, as far as it can be gathered from Persian historical MSS. 


Sultans of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


I 


Dates of Accession. 





Names. 

A. H. A. D. 
A 
tAljeud-Din Hasan «= =| -748«| 1847 ; 
Muhammad I. ... os 759 1358 
Mujahid ove 775 1878 | Assassinated. 
DA,id se ewe owe 780 1378 Do. 
Muhammad I. ase "780 1378 
Ghiyés-ud-Din eee 799 1897 | Blinded and deposed. 
Shame-vd-Din « eee 799 | 1897 | Deposed. 

Firhz v0 oe és 806 1397 Da, 
Ahmad cea sae 825 1422 
‘Ajé-ud-Din I. ane 838 1435 
Humfytn g62 | 1437 
Nighm we ute 865 | 1461 
Muhammad I. se 867 1463 


Mahmad ie. hes 887 | 1482 | Died 24th Zi-ul-Hijjah, 924 (26th December 1518), 


when the Dynasty became practically extinct. 
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Contents. 
Cuapter I. 
Reign of Sultdn ‘Ald-ud-Din Hasan Ganga. 

(Burhdn-t Ma, ésir.) 
Various accounts of his descent. 
Enters the service of Muhammad Tughlak Shah in Dihli. 
His future greatness foretold by Shékh Nizim-fd-Din. 
Rebellions in Muhammad Tughlak’s dominions. 
‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan proceeds to Daulatibad. 
Rebellion of the Amiran-i Sadah, who seize treasure, and defeat the Amirs of Gujarat. 


Muhammad Toghlak summons the Amirin-i §adah to his camp: on the way there from 
Danlat&bad they attack and defeat the escort. 


Return to Daulatabiid and proclaim Isma‘tl Mugh Afghan as king. 

He is defeated by Muhammad Tughlak. 

‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan marches towards Kalburga. 

Malik ‘ImAd-ud-Din is sent in pursuit of him. 

Muhammad Tughlak proceeds to Gujarat to put down a rebellion. 

‘Alj-ud-Din Hasan turns on his pursuers and defeats them. 

Returns to Daulatabid, and is proclaimed king vice Ismail Mugh, who resigns. 
Date of his ascension, 8rd December, A. D. 1347. 

Or — according to another authority — 8rd August 1847, 

He sends a force in pursuit of the amirs of Muhammad Tughlak, who are defeated. 
Various appointments and titles. 

Local governors despatched to their respective districts. 

Expedition against Hindus. 

Hussain Garshash obtains possession of Kandhir. 

Hussain Garshisb obtains possession of Kotaghir. 


Saiyid Ragi-ud-Din Kutb-nl-Mulk, on his way to Mundargi, takes possession of Bhim and 
Akalkot. 


Changes the name of Mundargt to Saiyidabad. 


Kambar Khén, on his way to Kottir, takes possession of Kalliint. 
Sikandar Khan, from Bidar, takes Malked. 


Kanabiyand (?), wdlé of Telingina, tenders his submission to the Bahmant Sultin through 
Sikandar Khin, and presents elephanis, etc, 

Isma‘il Mugh, induced by promises of assistance from one Nardyan, aspires to the sovereignty, 
but Nariyan breaks faith with him and poisons him. 


Khwajah Jahiin, from Miraj, and Kutb-ul-Mulk, from Mundargi, march against Kalbarga, 
which they take, 


Khvyajah Jahan assumes the governorship of Kalburga. 
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Mutiny among the troops at Sagar, who kill Safdar Khan and take possession of the town. 
Khwajah Jahan writes to Muhammad bin ‘Alam, the leader of the mutineers. 


The latter sends an answer by the hands of Nathi ‘Almbak, who is made prisoner by Khwijah 
Jahan. 


Khwajah Jahan reports the matter to the Sultin, who orders him to cross the Bhimé, and 
there await his arrival from Daulatabad. 


The Sultin has a dream of good omen. 

He marches from Danlatibid to Kalburgé, where he is well received by the inhabitants. 
Khwajah Jahan joins the Sultin at Kalburgé. 

News of the death of Muhammad Tughlak near Tathah on the 20th March, A. D. 1351. 


The Sultén marches against the mutineers at Sagar: receives the submission of Muhammad bin 
‘Alam, whom he imprisons. 


The Sultan encamps at Sagar, treats the inhabitants kindly, and confers various distinctions. 
He sends a force to the district of Harib (sc): they take by siege the fort of Karabjir (sic). 


The Sultin marches from Sagar towards Kanbadt (Kalddgi P) and Mudhol: the former town 
surrenders, and Kapras, the chief of the district, agrees to pay tribute. 


The army maches towards the country of one, Narfyana, and on the way, Télakaryah (s7e) 
is surrendered. . 


One, Mu‘in-ud-Din Mukt‘a, who with Narayana, was formerly an ally of Mulammad Tughlak’s, 
tenders his submission. 


The Sultén continues his march towards Mudhol. 
Crosses the river Kistna. 
Letter from Nirayana to the Sultan. 


The latter sends a reply. 


Narayana takes refuge in the fort of Jamkhandi, and sends three of his chiefs to hold Mudhol, 
Terdal and Bagalkot. 


The Sultan proceeds to attack the fort of Mudhol. 
Nardyana’s troops make a night attack on the Sultan, and are defeated. 
The Shahzidah joins the Sultan. 


The Sultan, thinking the fort of Mudhol too strong to be carried by assault, lays siege to it, 
and takes it after four months, 


The army encamps near Miraj. 
The Sultin proceeds to invade the Konkan. 
Takes Karepatan without opposition. 


Two months afterwards returns to Sagar and assigns the neighbouring districts to some of his 
adherents on feudal tenure. 


Crosses the Bhimd, and after exacting tribute from Sedam and Malkaid, goes towards Kalburga. 
Rebellion of Kir Khan and Kalah Muhammad. 

Kir Khan loses his baggage and most of his followers in a flood. 

The Sultin proceeds to Kalidna, then occupied by Kalah Muhammad. Lays siege to it. 


Sikandar Khan “ Farzand” arrives in camp. 
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He is promoted in rank, and sent against Kir Khan to Kuitir. 


Battle, in which Kir Khan is defeated and he himself captured by Fakhr Sha‘bin, who is sent 
to the Sultan with news of the victory. 


The Sultan proceeds to Kutir. Sikandar Khin drags Kir Khan in chains before the Sultan, 
who orders Kir Kh&n to be put to death, but spares his life at the intercessionZof Sikandar 
Khan. 

Kilah Muhammad leaves Kaliina and fortifies himselfin Kuttr (?). Makes several sallies: is 
at last defeated, made prisoner and beheaded. 

In this campaign the Sultin obtains two important fortresses — Kaliina and Kutar. 

He proceeds to Kalburgé, where he erects several buildings: calls the town Ahsanabiid, and 
makes it his capital. 

The first victory in the Sultin’s reign said to have been at Bhokar (Bhokardhan ?). He next 
took Mahir. Then exacted tribute from Mandi. 

The Sultin proceeds to the Konkan. Lays siege to Goa, and takes it in five or six months. 

Takes Dabhol, 

Takes Kalhar (?) and Kolhapur, and then returns to Kalburga. 


Invades Telinginé, spending about a year there. Takes Bhondgir, and after completing the 
conquest of Telingani, returns to Kalburga. 


Extent of the Bahmant dominions at this period. 


The Sultan’s nephew, Bahram Khan Mazindardni, governor of Daulatabad, contemplates 
rebellion. 


The Sultin ill for three or four months. He dies. 


Shortly before death summons his four sons to his bedside. Nominates his eldest son 
Muhammad Shih (Zafar Khan) as his successor, 
(Tazkarat-ul-Mulik.) 


Various accounts of the origin of the founder of the Bahamant Dynasty. Hasan Gangi: his 
future greatness foretold by Gangd Pandit Bahman, _ 


Hasan promises to assume the surname “‘ Bahmani.” 
Hasan in the employ of a Shekh at Gangi, near Mira}. 
The Shekh founded a masjid there, 

Hasan’s mother mentioned as being with him, 

He finds a treasure. 

Raises an army: is assisted by Gangd Pandit. 


Hasan marches to Miraj with his army. Encounters R 


ani Durkévati, the ruler of Miraj, and 
makes her prisoner. 


Reports his victory to the Shekh, who desires him to call Mire; , ** Mubarakabad.” 
Date of this victory, A. D. 1347. 


Obtains possession of Miraj and the neighbouring districts, 


Kalburga. and then proceeds toward, 


Advice of the Shekh. By means of a stratagem, Hasan Gangfi and his men enter the town 


and expel the garrison. Attacked by Parwan Ri i : 
defeated and killed. y an Rio, the chief of Kalburgé. The latter is 


Kalburgé is named ‘* AhsanAbad. 
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Hasan makes Kalburga his capital: assumes the title 4 
, ° : of S It é A = 4 a 
Bxalts the Brahman, Gangt Pandit, uitan ‘Ald-ud-Din Bahman Shah. 


Death of the Sultan. 
Cuaptnr IT, 


Reign of Sultin Muhammad Shah I. 


He invades Vijayanagar territory. Gains a victory (place not mentioned). 

Takes Filampattan (?), and returns to Kalburgé. 

Marches to Daulatabid to quell a rebellion raised by Bahrém Khin, the governor of that 
province. a 

The latter yields, and dies in banishment, 

According to the ‘Aryin-ui-Tawdrikh, Muhammad I. possessed himself of the whole of the 
Dakhan. 

He had two sons, Mujahid Khan and Fath Khan. 

Conquers Teling ana. 


His death. 
Cuaprer IIT. 


Reign of Sultén Mujdhid Shah. 
Invades Vijayanagar territory. 
The Riya submits and agrees to pay na‘l-bahd, also to deliver over a fortress (name not men- 
tioned) [probably Raichdr or Adonf]. 
While encamped on the bank of the river Kistn4, he is assassinated by his cousin, Di,id Khin. 


(Zazkarat-ul-Muldh.) 


Mujahid Shah entitled “ Balwant,” strong-bodied. 

Is a disciple of Shekh Muhammad Siraj-ud Din. 

Besieges Adont. Garrison about to surrender, owing to want of water, The Shekh withdraws 
_ his assurance of victory. Mujahid much incensed against him. 

Rain having fallen, the garrison of Adon! refuse to surrender; cut off the Bahmant ambassador's 


head and fire it from a gun. 
Mujahid returns to Kalburga. Utters threats against the followers of the Shekh and the 


Habshis. 
Is found beheaded on his throne. Deed attributed to Jinns, The Shekh’s followers refuse to 


allow the body to be buried in the royal sepulchre. 
Cuapres IV. 
Reign of Dé,id Shah. 
Unwillingly accepted as king. The widow of the late Sultin bribes a slave to assassinate him. 
He is stabbed to death in the masjid. 
Muhammad Khan, younger brother of Da,fd, kills the assassin, and is proclaimed king. 


Onapter V. 


Reign of Muhammad Shah I. 


His character. 
Had no wars during his reign. 
Story told about the adulterous woman and the puzzled Kazi, 


Death of the Sultan. 
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Cuaprer VI. 

Reign of Ghiyds-ud-Din. 

Twelve years of age at his accession. 
Too partial towards his father’s slaves, one of whom turns against him: invites the Sultén to his 

house, deprives him of sight and deposes him. 

Cuaprern VII. 
Reign of Shams-ud-Din Dé,id Shah. 

In the seventh year of his age. 
The slave [?] retains the real power in his hands. 
Ftriz Khan and Ahmad Khan, grandsons of ‘Alaé-nd-Din Hasan Shéh, obliged to fly to Sagar. 
The Kotwal of Sagar promises to assist them, but proves faithless. 
The nobles arrange terms of peace, and the two princes submit. 


The mother of Sultén Sh&éms-ud-Din, persuaded by the slaves that Firfiz and Ahmad had 
caused the assassination of the late Sultan, and fearing the same fate for her son, plots 
against Firfiz and Ahmad. 


Makhdumah Jahan, the wife of Firdiz, informs her husband of the plot. 


The principal amirs join the two princes in a plot to dethrone the Sultan and put Firfiz in his 
place. 


This plot is successfully carried out. 
Cuaprer VIII. 


Retgn of Firta Shah. 
He imprisons the slave [P] and other conspirators. 
Confers on his brother, Ahmad Khan, the title of Khan-Khanan. 
Confirms Khwijah Jahén in his previous office. 
Firiz contemplates the conquest of Vijayanagar. 


Devadar (Devarija ?), the ruler of Vijayanagar, submits and agrees to pay a tribute of thirty- 
three laks of tanka a year. 


The Sultin agrees, and returns to Kalburga. 


Marches against Sagar. The chiefs of that district submit to the Sultin and agree to pay 
tribute. 


He calls Sagar, “‘ Nugratébad,” and returns towards Kalburga. 


On the way there he encamps on the bank of the River Bhim and founds a town called 
Firfizébad, A.D. 1399. 


Saiyid Muhammad Gist Daraz arrives in Kalburgaé from Dihlt. 
He is well received by the Sultin, but they afterwards quarrel. 


The sea again goes to war with Vijayanagar. Takes Bahntr and Musalakal and returns to 
urga, 


A year afterwards, he marches against Mahtr. 


Fails to take it; but exacts tribute from the Raya of that place, and returns to Kalburga. 
Rise of the slaves Hishyér and Bidar. 
Death of Khwajah Jahan, who is succeeded in office by Hiishy4r and Bidar. 


The Snultin invades Telingind. Conquers Rajémundri 


: ajamahendrt) and oth oP Se 
appoints governors, and returns to Kalburga. Oni ) and other districts ; 
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During a reign of a little over 25 years he made 28 or 24 expeditions against the Hindus. 


Towards the end of his reign is again compelled to go to war with Vijayanagar. Marches 
towards Pangal. Is opposed on the way by the Vijayanagar troops. Aftera severe 
struggle the latter are defeated. 


Besieges Pangal. Is repulsed, and retreats to Utakur. This defeat attributed to the Sultan’s 
rupture with S. Muhammad Gist Daraz. : 


Returns to Kalburga. 
Resigns the government to Bidar and Hashyar. 


They are inimical to Khan Khanan (Ahmad Khan) and scheme to exclude him from the sncces- 
sion, substituting the Sultin’s eldest son, Hasan. 


They gain over the Sultén to their side, and he consents to have Khan Kh&ndn blinded. 
Shir Lat the Sultin’s nephew, informs Khin Khanin of the plot, and the latter prepares for 
ight. 
He and his eldest son, Zafar Khan, receive the blessing of Saiyid Muhammad Gist Dariz. 
Khalf Hagan — afterwards entitled Malik-ut-Tijér — offers his services to Khin Khanan. 
Khan Khanan accepts his proffered services. 
They leave Kalburgé and proceed towards Telingina. 
Hishyér and Bidar propose pursuing them. 
The Sultin unwilling, but is ignored by Hishyar and Bidar, who start in pursuit witha large 
force. 
The fugitives overtaken at Ni‘matabad. 
Khén Khinfn inclined to surrender, but is persuaded by Khalf Hasan to give battle. 
Stratagem to increase the apparent numbers of their force by means of bullocks. 
Hishyar and Bid&r defeated and put to death. 
Sultan Ahmad (Khin Khanén) marches back to Kalburga. 
Sultan Firiz is deserted by his troops. 
Ahmad is handed the keys of the city. 
Meeting between the brothers. 
Sultan Firiz abdicates in favour of Ahmad, 
Death of Sultan Firiz. Said to have been strangled. 
Character of Firdz. 
Firizdbad assigned to prince Hasan Khan, who shortly afterwards dies. 
(Tazkarat-ul-Mulih.) 
Character of Sultan Firtz, 
Founds the town of Firfizibad, which is partly destroyed by a flood. 
Becomes a disciple of Bab’ Kamal. Builds a tomb for himself, and another for the saint. 
Entrusts the principal affairs of state to his brother, Ahmad, who plots against the Sultin. 
The Habsht slaves and most of the troops side with Ahmad. 
Sultin Firdz is assassinated by his own slave. 
Ahmad puts to death the eldest son of Firdz. 
Duration of the reign of Sultan Firtz. 
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Tabakah IT. 
Bahmanit Kings whose capital was Bidar. 
Cuapter IX, 


Reign of Sultén Ahmad Shah, 
His titles. 


His accession generably approved. 

Had seven sons, Gives titles to three of them. 

Gives Khalf Hasan the title of Malik-nt-Tijar. 

Death of Saiyid Muhammad Gisi Daraz. 

The Sultén invites a saint named Shah Ni‘mai-Ullah, from Kirmaz, to visit the Dakhan. 
Goes to Antir to meet him. 

Sultén Ahmad in the second year of his reign (A. D. June 1428) made Bidar his capital. 


Marries his eldest son, Prince Zafar Khan, to the daughter of Mirin Mubarak Fariki, the ruler 
of Khandesh. 


Invades the ‘mountainous country ” (name not mentioned). 
Takes Marmat (?), and returns to Bedar. 
Invades Telingana, and takes Mandal (?) and Warangal. 


The Rayas of Devkunda (Devarkunda) and Rajkonda tender their submission, and agree to 
pay tribute. The Sult&n returns to Bidar. 


Marches against Mahtir, which he besieges, but, failing to take it, returns to Bidar to rest. 
A year afterwards he again goes against Mahir, and takes it by assault. 

Takes Kallam by assault, and returns to Bidar. 

Sends Khalf Hasan Malik-nt-Tijar on an expedition to the Konkan. 


Khalf Hasan takes a number of places in the Konkan. His successes and his favour with the 
Sultan excite the jealousy of the Dakhani nobles. 


The Sultan again goes to war with Vijayanagar. Takes several forts, and returns to Bidar. 
Narsing Raya of Kherla, Gondwana, applies to the Sultan for assistance. 


Narsing Riya breaks faith with him, and enters into an alliance with Alp Khin (Sultan 
Hushang Ghirf) of Malwa. 


The Sultin retreats in order to see whether Alp Khan will attack him. 
The nobles expostulate with him for his apparent timidity. 

The Sultén asks the opinion of the doctors of law. 

He returns towards Kherlah, and gives battle to Alp Khan. 

Defeats Alp Khan, and captures his baggage and haram. 

Sends back the haran: under escort to the M&alw4 frontier. 


Takes possession of Narsing’s territory as far as Mahfir (sic) and assigns it to his second son, 
Prince Mahmiid Khan. 


Returns to Bidar. 
Applies to Shih Nar-ud-Din Nitmat-Ullah Walt for a spiritual guide. 
Shih Khalil-Uligh Walt — son of this saint — goes to the Dakhan in 1489, 
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Khalf Hagan invades Mahi,im (Bombay), which was Gujarat territory. 
Sultin Ahmad Bahmani sends his son, Prince Zafar Khan to help Khalf Hagan, 


The combined Bahmani forces drawn upon one side of the Mahim Creek, and the Gujarat 
army on the other. 


The Dakhani nobles stir up dissension between Prince Zafar Khan and Khalf Hasan, 

The latter, left in the lurch, is defeated by the Gujarit army, and his brother made prisoner. 
in revenge for this defeat, the Sultin leads an army against Gujarat. 

Hncamps near Bahil (?) on the frontier between the Dakhan and Gujarat. 

The Hinda governor of Bahil (?) applies to Sultin Ahmad of Gujarat for assistance. 

The Bahmani and Gujarati armies drawn up on opposite banks of a river. 

Terms of peace arranged. Balil (?) to remain with Gujarat. Offensiveand defensive alliance. 
The Sultén returns to Bidar. Oonfers various titles. 


Death of Shih Ni‘mat-Ullah. A fair instituted in his honour. Each descendant of this saint 
connected by marriage with the Bahmant royal family. 


Dispute with the ruler of Mandi (Malwa) about the fortress of Kherla. 


Terms of peace arranged, Kherl& to be a frontier fortress belonging to Malwa. 


During the recent wars with Gujarat and Malwa, many parts of Telingdnd having been wrested 
from the Bahmanis by their former possessors, the Sultan now proceeds to reconquer them. 


He takes Ramgir and other forts. 
Warangal submits, and agrees to pay tribute. 


The Sultin makes Ibrahim Sanjar Khan commander of the army in Telingfnd, and gives him 
the jdgir of Bhonigir. 


Returns to Bidar, and makes Miyin Mahmid Niz&ém-ul-Maulk his prime minister. 
Consigns to Khalf Hasan Débhol and the other seaports. 

Builds a palace in Bidar. 

Rewards the poet Shekh Azari for composing verses in eulogy of the new palace. 
Also rewards Maulini Sharf-ud-Din Mazandarant for writing verses on the door. 
Abdicates in favour of his eldest son, Zafar Khin. 


Gives the district of Mahir to his son, Mahmiid Khan, and Ri,ichir and Chil (?) to his son 
Di,id Khan. 


Death of the Sultan. 

His character. 

How he punished Shir Malik for insulting Saiyid Nagir-ud-Din. 

The Sultin’s age, and duration of his reign. 
(Tazkarat-ul-Mulak.) 


The behaviour of a hunted hare suggests to Sultin Ahmad the idea of making Bidar his capital; 
besides, he suffered from dysentery at Kalburga. 


The celebrated KhyAjah Jahan, in this reign, arrives in the Dakhan from Khurisin. 


Sultan Ahmad founded the city of Muhammadébid (Bidar) in the first year of his reign. 
Duration of his reign, and year of his death, 
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Khw&jah Jahin’s arrival in Dhabol. 


He wishes to goto Bidar, but foreigners were not allowed to go inland. He bribes the 
governor of Dhabol. 


Writes to Bidar for permission to visit it, The Sultin unwilling. Ministers willing. 


The Sultén consents. Khwijah Jahan arrives in Bidar and makes presents to the Sultan, 
including a copy of the Kuran, which he receives with reverence. 


The Khwajah grows in favour with the Sultan. 


CHAPTER X. 
Reign of ‘Ald-ud-Diw IT. 
Ceremony of his ascension described. 
His character. 


Miyin Mahmid Nizim-ul-Mulk, prime minister of the late Sultan, is degraded and put to death. 
Various appointments made, 


Nitmatabid founded as a country residence for the Sultan, who is addicted to pleasure. 
Sanjar Khan wages successful war against Telingina. 

Sends his prisoners to court, where they are forcibly converted to Muhammadanism. 
Dilawar Khin sent on an expedition to Sharkah (?). 

On his return to court, he is degraded, and a eunuch appointed in his place. 


This eunuch (Dastir-ul-Mulk) causes much distress by his tyranny. As the Sultén does 
nothing to check him, Prince Humayin Khan has the eunuch assassinated. 


Nasir Khan, Sultin of Khandesh, invades Bahmant territory, Khalf Hasan Malik-nt-Tijar is 
send to repel the invasion. 


Nasir Khan retreats to Asirgadh, and Khalf Hagan lays siege to the fortress. 
Death of Nasir Khan, A. D, 1435. 

Khalf Hasan retreats to court with booty. 

The Sultan’s younger brother, Muhammad (Mahmid ?), rebels. 


The Sultin proceeds to suppress the rebellion, and a battle is fonght. Muhammad Khin 
routed. _ 


Muhammad Khan yields ; is pardoned, and given the jdgir of Rayachal (Raichir ?). 
The Raya of Vijayanagar invades Bahmani territory, and takes Mudgal. 
The Sultin besieges Mudgal, which he takes. 


The Vijyimagar Raya agrees to pay tribute and compersation, and promises not to invade 
Bahmani territory again. 


The Sultin returns to Bedar. 


He is, by some historians, said to have also taken Chandan and Wandhan, SatarA and other 
walled towns. 


Death of the saint, Shah Khalfl-Ullah. His relationship to the Sultan. 
Khalf Hasan proceeds to attack the fortress of Sangameshvar in the Konkan. 


Takes prisoner a Hindd chief named Sirkah, whom he compels to become a Muhammadan. 
Sirkah offers himself as a guide to Sangameshvar. 
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He ireacherously leads them into an ambush. Khalf Hasan is killed and his force nearly 
annihilated. 


The remnant make their way to Chikan, which was Khalf Hagan’s head quarters. 


The Dakhani amirs represent this disaster in a false light to the Sultan, who orders the 
massacre of the satyids and foreigners in Chakan. 


Raja Rustam Nigim-ul-Mulk, and Sélér Hamzah Mushir-ul-Mulk, with a mixed force of 
Musalmans and Hindus, proceed to Chikan. 


They invite the satyids and foreigners to an entertainment. 
They massacre 1,200 satyids and 1,000 other foreigners. 
Divine punishment awarded. to the two sardérs for this act of treachery. 


Jalal Khan and {his son Sikandar Khin in Bélkonda, fearing to meet the same fate as their 
compatriots, refrain from going to court, and their enemies at court incite the Sultan 
against them. 


Sikandar Khan goes to Mabfr and applies to Sultin Mahmad Khilji of Malwa for assistance. 
Mahmid Khilji invades the Dakhan, but is obliged to retreat. 
Sikandar Khin forced to accompany him, but escapes and returns to Balkundah. 
The Sultin pardons Sikandar Khin and his father. 
Death of the Sultan, and duration of his reign. 
His character. 
Publicly reproved by Saiyid Ajall. 
Date of the Sultan’s death. 
(Pazkarat-ul-Multh.) 
Brief summary of the reign of Sultiin ‘Ala-ud-Din IT. 
Had Khwajah Jahan as his prime minister. 
The Sultan appoints his son Humiyin Shah as his successor. 
Discrepancy in the date of his death. 
Cuarrer XI. 
Reign of Humdytn Shah. 
The people object to him as Sultin, His brother, Hasan Khan, is seated on the throne. 
Humayin unseats and imprisons him. 
Raja Rustam, an adherent of Prince Hagan’s, flies to Chikan and Junnar, and Mali Khan to 
Raichiir. 
Date of the Sultén’s accession. 
His character. 
Makes Mahmid Gawain — afterwards entitled Khwajah Jahin — his prime minister. 
Sikandar Khan again rebels, and marches on Golkonda. 
The Sultin marches against him. Sikandar Khan is defeated and killed. 
Jalal Khan (Sikandar Khan’s father) submits and is pardoned. 
The Sultan declares a jihdd against the Hindtis of Telingana. 
Sends Khwijah Jahan on ahead to Devarkonda. 
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The people of Devarkonda apply to the Raya of Orissa for assistance. 
The latter sends an army to assist them. 

Khwijah Jahén commits a tactical error of judgment. 

He is hemmed in between two forces, and completly defeated. 


The Sultin much enraged, and is about to avenge the disaster, when he hears of a revolution 
in Bidar. 


Object of the revolution, to release Hasan Khin and Mirzi Habib-Ullah Ni‘mat-Ullah from 
prison, and proclaim the former as king. 


Malik Yusuf Turk — one of the late Sultin’s slaves — manages to enter the fortress of Bidar, 
and release the prisoners. 


The Sultin’s brother, Yahya Khin; also Jalal Khan Bukhari, are killed — probably by mistake 
in the darkness. 


Prince Hasan Khin and Mirzi Habib-Ulléh proceed to Bhid, and are joined by some 
of the troops. 


Rage of the Sultin on hearing the news. 
Siraj Khan, governor of Bijapur, receives the fugitives. His treachery. 


Pusillanimity of Hagan Khan, and courage of Mirzé Habtb-Dllah. The latter is killed. 
Chronogram giving the date of his death. 


Hasan Khén is sent to the Sultan, who has him thrown to tigers. 

Tyranny of the Sultan. 

Hasan Bahri, a “converted” Brahmin youth, given the title of Sarang Khan. 
The inmates of Shitéb Khin’s haram publicly outraged by order of the Sultan. 
Death of the Sultan. 

Chronogram giving the date of his deats. 


Cuaprer XII. 
Reign of Nizim Shdh. 


Ministers left to decide which of the late Sultin’s sons should be his successor. They select 
Nizém Shah. 


Ceremony of enthronement. 

Makhdimah Jahan appointed Queen Regent, and Khwajah Mahmid Gawan prime minister. 
The country invaded by the Riya of Orissa. 

Battle fought within 34 miles of Bidar. The Raya is defeated. 


Invasion by Sultin Mahmid Khiljt of Malwa. Battle fought near Bidar. The Bahmani army 
take to flight, and Mahmtd gains an easy victory. 


Mahmiid plunders Bidar and lays siege to the citadel. 

Makhdimah Jahan applies to Gujarat for assistance. 

Sultén Mahmild of Gujarat is willing to go, but his ministers try to dissuade him. 

He brings them round to his views ; but they advise an invasion of Malwa as a counter-move, 
He ignores their advice, and marches to Sultanpur and Nandurbar. 

Progress of the siege of Bidar. 
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Luxurious living of Mahmid Khiljf. 

Consults a Shekh about vegetables. 

He raises the siege, and retreats towards Chandor, but changes his route on hearing of the 
advance of the Gujarat army. 

Khwajah Jahén sent in pursuit. 


Meahmid Khilji asks the chief of Gondwin4 to guide his army. He offers to lead them hy a 
difficult route. 


Mahmfd Khilji turns from the Daulatibad ronte, and proceeds north-east towards Ankot (?) 
and Elichptr. 


Distress of his army on the march through Gondwana. 
He kills the chief of Gondwana. 
Sultéa Nizim Shah writes to Sultin Mahmdad of Gujarat, thanking him for his assistance. 


Mahmtid Khilji again contemplates the invasion of the Dakhan, and the Sultin of Gujarat again 
comes to the assistance of the Bahmani Sultin, and compels Mahmid Khiljf to retreat, 


Sudden death of Sultin Nizim Shah, 


Cuarrer XIIL. 
Reign of Sulidn Muhammad Shdh IT, 
In the tenth year of his age succeeds to the throne. 
His character. 
Regency during his minority. 
Assassination of Nizim-ul-Mulk at Kherlah, 


His death is avenged. 
He leaves two adopted sons, who receive the titles respectively of ‘Adil Khan and Darya Khin 


Marriage of the Sultan. 

Embassy from the ruler of Malwa. 

Bahmani ambassador sent to Mandi. 

Letter to the ruler of Malwa regarding certain territory in dispute — Mahar, Kherlah, etc. 

Speech made by the Sultan. 

Mahmiid Gawain made prime minister, and gets the title of Khwijah Jahan, 

Expedition against Hubli and Bagalkot. 

Khwiijah Mahmid Gawain, at his own request, is sent on an expedition to the Konkan. 

Halts at Kolhapur to collect reinforcements. 

Has several engagements in tha Konkan, and returns to Kolhapur for the rains. 

Takes Rabankanah (Riyabagh P) and Machil ; then proceeds to Sangameshvar. 

Khelnah (Vishalgadh) is surrendered to the Khwajah. 

Khwajah Jahan remains nearly two years in the Konkan, and then returns to court with his 
booty. 

Receives additional titles. 

Death of the Queen-Mother, Makhdtimah Jahin. 
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The Sultan assumes the reins of government. 

Death of the Raya of Orissa. 

Malik Nigam-ul-Mulk Bahri is sent to invade Orissa. 

Takes Rijamundri and Kondavir, etc., and returns. 

Khvyijah Mahmid GAwén founds a college in Bidar. 

The Sultan announces his intention of taking Vairdgadh. 

One of the adopted sons of the late Nizim-ul-Mulk volunteers to undertake the duty. 
He takes Vairigadh by siege, and returns. 


Khwajah Mahmid Gawain reports that Goa has been taken by Parkatpa (?), Raya of Vijayanagar, 
and volunteers to go and re-take it. 


The Sultén resolves to go himself. 

He lays siege to the fort of Belganw. 

Parkatapa tries to make terms through the amirs. 

The Sultén angrily refuses. 

Parkatapa surrenders the fort of Belginw, which the Sultan then gives to Khwajah Jahan, 
The Sultin stops at Bijapur on his way back. 

Great famine of Bijipur in the same year. 

The Raya of Orissa again invades Bahmant territory. 

The royal army assembles at Malikpur near Ashttir. 

Proceeds towards Réjamundrt. 


The Sultin with a picked force goes in advance, leaving Khwijah Jahan and Prince Mabmid 
behind. 


Narsinha Raya’s arrangements for the defence. 

The latier takes to fight. 

Malik Fath-Ull4h Dary& Kh&n sent in pursuit. 

Surrender of R4jamundri. 

The Sultin hands it over again to Nizim-ual-Mulk Bahri, and returns to Bidar. 

Adil Shah, Walt of Asirgadh and Burhanpur visits the Sultin and is féted. 

Rebellion at Kondavir: the Sultan goes there to suppress it : lays siege to the fortress. 


The garrison surrender, and hint that the minister, Khwijah Jah4n, was the cause of their 
rebellion, 


Kondivir is given to Nizim-ul-Mulk Bahri. 

The Sultan invades Vijiyfnagar territory and reaches Malir. Narsinha Riya takes to flight. 
The latter tenders his submisson, and sends presents, 

The Sultan proceeds by forced marches to Kanchtpnr, 

Takes and sacks the town, getting immense booty. 

Plot against Khwijah Mahmiid Gaw4n, 

The Sultén summons him. 

Account of the interview. 
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Unjust execution of Mahmid Gawin and As‘ad Khan, 
His accusers afterwards put to death. 
The Sultan regrets his hasty action: is disturbed by a dream. 


Proceeds on a jihdd to the Konkan: is taken ill on the way. 
His death. 

His character. 

Dissension between the Dakhani and Turki amirs. 

Age of the Sultan: duration of his reign: date of his death. 
Chronogram giving the date of his death. 


Caaprer XIV. 
Reign of Sultén Mahmid II, 
The Dakhani amirs plot against the Turks, 
The Dakhanis treacherously massacre the Turks. 
Malik Hasan Niz&m-ul-Mulk Bahri is made Malik Ni,tb. 


First mention of his reputed son, Ahmad Nizim-ul-Malk, who afterwards founded the Nigim- 
Shahi Dynasty. 


Ahmad is given the districts of Junnar and Chikan asajdgir. Goes to the assistance of the 
Sultiin. 


- Expedition into Telingina: the Sult&n marches to Warangal. 


The Habshis plot against the Malik Na,tb: the Sultan believes their stories, and resolves on his 
death. 


The Malik N&,tb flies to Bidar. 

Treacherous conduct of Pasand Khan. 

The latter kills the Malik Na,tb, and throws his head outside the fort. 
Presumption and arrogance of the Habshis. 

Rise of Turk! influence as that of the Habshis declines. 

Hasan Khin Khurisini gets the title of Khwajah Jahan. 


The Sultin’s sister, Fatimah, married to Habth-Ulih, and the fort of Medak given as a wedding 
present, 


lis other sister married to another son of Shah Muhabb- Ullah. 
Rebellion against the Sultfin in Bidar. 

The Sultiin defended by ten Turks: desperate fighting. 

Tne rebels are routed. 

New palace built near the Shih Burj. 


Rebellion of the notorious Kasim Turk Khawiss Khin (afterwards entitled Barid-i Mamialik) 
at Kandhar. 


Dilawar Khan Habsh! sent to suppress the rebellion, 

In the battle which ensues, Dilawar Khin is killed by one of his own elephants. 
Kasim Barid triumphant, and more than ever rebellious. 

Rebellions in all directions, 
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The Sultan, unable to subdue Kasim Barid, is obliged to conciliate him by giving him a share 

in the government, 


This is much resented by the other nobles, who rebel. 
Ahmad Nizim-ul-Mulk comes to the assistance of the Sultin. 


The amtrs promise their support to the Sultin if he will only oust Kisim Barid from the 
government. 


Practical overthrow of the Bahman! Dynasty, and establishment of the Barid-Shahi in its place" 
The Sultin wounded in battle. 


The amirs disperse, and Kasim Barfd returns with the Sultin to Bidar, and again assumes the 
government. 


Letter from Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, reporting the rebellion of Malik Dinar Dastir-i Mamalik and 
Malik Khish-Kadam Tark ; and offers to aid in suppressing it. 


The Sultén and Kasim Barid proceed against the rebels. 

‘Adil Khan and Fakhr-ul-Mulk join the camp. 

Disposition of the forces. Battle. 

Malik Dinar taken prisoner and his army dispersed. 

‘Adil Khan intercedes for Malik Dinar, and procures his pardon. 

The Royal troops lay siege to and take the fort of Sagar. 

Sultin Mahmid Gujarati complains of an act of piracy committed by Bahadur Gilani. 
Letter on this subject from the king of Gujarat. 

Letter from the Sultin to Babadur Gilani, ordering him to restore the ships and looted property. 
Reply of the Suitiin to the king of Gujarat, 

The Sultan’s messenger to Bahadur Gilani is stopped on the way. 

The Sultan marches with his army to Mangalvedha. 

The fort is taken, and assigned to Fakhr-ul-Mulk. 

The army marches to Jamkhandi, which Bahadur Gilinf was then besieging. 
Mukaddam Na,ik (chief of Jamkhandi ?] takes service ander the Sultan, 


Malik Sultin Kuli Hamadini Khawass Khin (afterwards the founder of the Kutub-Shahi 
dynasty) is given the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 


Several feudal tenures granted. .Names of various nobles then serving with the Sultin. 


The army besieges Miraj. The governor, Bimah (?) N4,ik, surrenders after his son has been 
killed. 


The troops of Bahddur Gilint then in the fort of Miraj are offered generous terms, 


Bahadur Gilani hides himselfin the jungle, and sends an ambassador to the Sultin, who 
promises him pardon on certain conditions, 


Bahadur Gilént still obstinate: a force is sent against him, with orders to spare his life. 


He is slain in single combat by Ratan Khan, son of Fakhr-ul-Mulk on the 5th November, 1494, 
The Sultin visits the fort of Panhilé : description of the fort, 
He then visits Dabhol. 


Bahadur Gilini’s jdgirs given to various nobles, 
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The Sultén returns to Bedar, halting on the way at Miraj, to distribute the booty. 
Increase in the power of Kutub-ul-Malk. 

Plot against the Turks, 

The Turks anticipate matters by massacring the conspirators. 

The Turks send Shih Muhabb-U1léh to the Sultiin to explain matters, 
Re-distribation of jégirs: Yusuf ‘Adil Khan gets Bijapur and Mangalvedhi. 

Plot against Barid-i Mamilik. 


The Sultan besieges him in the fort of Ansi, but is deserted by several amirs: Barid again 
triumphant. 


Another revolt against Barid-i Mamialik. 

Terms of peace arranged. 

Preparations for a jihid against Vijayanagar: enumeration of the forces. 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk sent round by Kolhapur. 

Riayachtir and Mudgal surrendered. 

These parganahs axe given to ‘Adil Khan. 


In the absence of the amirs who sided with the Sultin, Malik Barid-i Mamialik proceeds to 
Bidar ; is admitted to the fortress by treachery, and again usurps the government on the 
5th June, 1502. 

Adil Khan, Kutub-ul Mulk, Dastir-i Mamalik and others form a coalition to displace him. 

The Sultin is compelled to side against them : a battle ensues, in which Haidar Khan — Bartd’s 
general — is killed. Barfd then takes to flight, The allies do homage to the Sultan, and 
return to their provinces. 


A marriage arranged between ‘Adil Khin’s daughter and the Sultan’s son. 

The marriage festivities in Kalburgi are interrupted by the return of Malik Bavid to court, when 
hostilities are resumed. ‘Adil Khan and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk against Malik Bartd, Khadédad 
Khwajeh Jahin and Dastir-i Mamilik. 

The Sultan sides with ‘Adil Khan. 

Malik Ilyas ‘Ain-nl-Mulk is killed in battle : hostilities then cease. 

The Sultin proceeds to Miraj and Panh&la, to secure possession of the late ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s 
jagi. 

During his absence Barid-i Maméalik and his adherents take possession of Bidar. 

They receive the Sultan with all honour on his return. 

Barid’s titles are further increased. 

Hostility between ‘Adil Khan and Dastdr Dinar: the latter obtains assistance from Ahmad 
Bahri, and invades Bijapur territory : ‘Adil Khan flies to the Sultin’s court. 

The Sultén compels them to make peace. 

The Sultdn, in 1506, quarrels with ‘Adil Khan. 


The Sultin summons to his assistance Kutub-ul-Mulk and TmaMnud-ul-lk, As the latter 
neglects to obey the summons, the Sultan goes after him to Berar and meets him near 
Kalamb. The quarrel is then arranged. 


Death of Fath-Ullah ‘Im&d-ul-Mulk and Yusaf ‘Adil Shah. 
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The Sultin settles the succession to Yusuf’s title and territory on Isma‘il, eldest son of the 
latter. 


Confusion in Berar owing to the late Fath-Ull&h’s eldest son, ‘Alé-ud-Din, being a prisoner in 
Ramgir. He makes his escape, and succeeds to his father’s title and territory. 


Death of Khudadad Khwajah Jahan : his title conferred on his eldest surviving son, Nur Khan. 


The latter is given Pareinda in exchange for Sandlapur (Sholapur ?] which is given to Kamal 
Khin, Isma‘il ‘Adil Khan’s general. 


The Sultin takes the fortress of Kalburga by force. 


Dastir Dindr akes refuge with Barid. These two, with Kutb-ul-Mulk march on Bidar. 
Dastir Dinar’s reputed son, Hamid Khan Habshi, is killed in battle. 


Peace arranged by ‘Agamat-ul-Mulk, Ismi‘fl ‘Adil Khin’s ambassador at the Bahmani Court. 
Quarrel between Dastir Dinar and Barid. 
Embassy from Shah Isma‘il Husaint Safawi. 


Ungracious reception of a Shi‘ah ambassador at a Sunnt court, 


Rebellion of Bashir Khuddwind Khan, the feudatory of Mihir, The Sultan, in August, 1527, 
marches with the army against him. 


Bashir applies to ‘Ald-ud-Din ‘Im&d-ul-Mulk for assistance, which is given, 


A battle takes place: Bashir Khnd&wind Khin’s son, Ghalib Khan, is killed. Khudawind Khan 
fights valiantly, but is wounded, taken prisoner, and put to death, 


Mahtr given to Mahmfid Khan, youngest son of Khuddwind Khan. The Sultén returns to 
Bidar. 


Several of the principal amirs — too late to.take part in this last expedition — now come to 
court. 


The Sultan —- taking advantage of the large force thus assembled — determines on a johdd. 


Arrived at Diwant [P] a battle is fought, in which the Sultan is severely wounded; and this 
puts a stop to the fighting. 


The allies disperse to their respeetive provinces. 
Barid accompanies the Sultan back to Bidar, and again assumes the government. 


An amir named Shuja‘at Khan having carried off two of the Sultan’s elephants, the other amtrs 


of Bidar,-anxious to get rid of Barid, suggest that the latter should be sent after Shnja‘at 
Khan. 


Barld overtakes Shuja‘at Khan, kills him, and returns in triamph with the elephants, 
" Barid’s power then beeomes greater than ever. 


etc. 


Death of the Sultin. Date of his death, age, and duration of his reign, 


The amirs — in spite of their quarrels among themselves — always loyal to their sovereign.’ 


Other historians give a different account of the latter part of the reign of Sultan Mahmid Il, 
Anarchy in the Dakhan on the death of the Sultan, 
End of the Bahmant Dynasty, 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ROPES OF SAND; ASSES; AND THE DANAIDES. 


THE following inquiry was published in the 
number of the Journal of the Folk-lore Society 
for December, 1898. I venture to hope that its 
publication im these pages may bring to light 
some Indian evidence. 


The occurrence of a single incident in ancient 
Egyptian custom, on Greek and Roman monu- 
ments, in an Arabian story, and in English folk- 
lore, provokes suspicion that some one idea, worth 
finding out, may lie behind the scattered facts. 
Such an incident is the weaving of a futile 
rope; twisted and untwisted in festival custom 
in Egypt, in Greek and Roman art, eaten by 
an ass, made of sand in Arabic story and in 
English legend. 


Further, in more than one ancient monument 
the futile rope is associated with those futile 
water-carriers the Danaides, whose condem- 
nation it was to carry water in sieves; and in 
Cornwall the spirit who was set to weave ropes 
of sand had also to empty a lake by the aid of a 
shell with a hole in it. 


What do these coincidences mean ? 


In the hope of gaining further facts I quote, 
but make no attempt to value, the following 
rope-makers, ass, and water-carriers. 


‘‘In the city of Acanthus, towards Inbya 
beyond the Nile, about 120 furlongs from 
Memphis, there is a perforated pithos,* into 
which they say 3860 of the priests carry 
water every day from the Nile. And the 
fable of Ocnus is represented near at hand 
on the occasion of a certain public festival. 
Qne man is twisting a long rope, and many 
behind him keep untwisting what he has 
plaited.’”? 


In the painting by Polygnotus at Delphi, Pau- 
sanias describes among other dwellers in Hades, 
“aman seated: an inscription sets forth 
that the man is Indolence (Oknos). He is 
represented plaiting a rope, and beside him 
stands a she-ass furtively eating the rope 

as fast as he plaits it. They say that this 
Indolence was an industrious man who had 

a spendthrift wife, and as fast ashe earned 
money shespentit. Hence people hold that 


1 Pithos =a vessel of large size, used for stores, 
sometimes sunk in the ground asa cellar, 
2-Diodorus Siculus, I. 97. 
8” Pausanias, &, 29,2. See J. G. Fraser, Pausanias, 


in this picture Polygnotus alluded to the 
wife of Indolence. I know, too, that when 
the Tonians see a man toiling ata fruitless 
task they say he is splicing the cord of 
Indolence.”3 


In the medieval Arabic story, one of the tasks 
imposed by Pharaoh on Haykar the Sage is to 
make two ropes of sand; Haykar says:— 


“<Do thou prescribe that they bring me a 
cord from thy stores, that I twist one 
like it’ So when they had doneas he bade, 
Haykar fared forth arear of the palace and 
dug two round borings equal to the thick- 
ness of the cord: then he collected sand 
from the river bed and placed it therein, so 
that when the sun arose and entered into 
the cylinder the sand appeared in the 
sunlight like unto ropes.” 


Of Michael Scott a note to the The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel says :—~ 


« Michael Scott was, once upon atime, much 
embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was 
under the necessity of finding constant 
employment.” Two tasks were accomplish- 
ed in two nights by the spirit. “At 
length the enchanter conquered this inde- 
fatigable demon, by employing him in the 
hopeless and endless task of making ropes 
out of sea-sand.’ 5 


A passage in the Denham Tracts speaks of 
Michael Scott as famed 
“for having beat the deviland his myrmi- 
dona by the well-known device of employ- 
ing them to spin ropes of sand, denymg 
them even the aid of chaff to supply some 
degree of tenacity . . a 


The wild Cornish spirit Tregeagie brings life 
into these somewhat tame accounts of futile 
industry. The wandering soul of a tyrannical 
magistrate, Tregeagle, was bound to fruitless 
labour oncoast or moor; his toil prevented and 
his work destroyed by storm and tide. His cries 
sounded above the rear of winter tempesis; 
his moanings were heard in the soughing of 
the wind; when the sea lay calm his low wailing 
crept along the coast. More than one task was 
laid upon this tormented soul. 





Paine RE RSC e eee eran a Re eee reno 
V. 876; Edinburgh Review, April, 1897, p. 458; Journal 
Hellenic Studies, XIV. p. 81. 
& Supplemental Nighis, Burton, Lib. Ed. XT. 24. 
8 The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Ed, 1869. Note 1s. 
® Denham Tracts, IT. 116, 
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“On the proposal of a churchman and a 
lawyer it was agreed that he should be set 
to empty a dark tarn on desolate moors, 
known as Dosmery (or Dozmare) Pool, 

using a limpet-shell with a hole in it 
Driven thence by a terrific storm, Treg” 
eagle, hotly pursued by demons, sought 
sanctuary in the chapel of Roach Rock, 
From Roach he was removed by powerful 
spell to the sandy shores of the Padstow 
district, there to make trusses of sand and 
ropes of sand with which to bind them.” 


Again we find him tasked 


“to make and carry away ® truss of sand 
bound with a rope of sand from Gwenvor 
(the coveat Whitsand Bay) near the Land’s 
End."® 


The Cornish pool which Tregeagle had to 
empty with a perforated shell is said to be the 
scene of a tradition of making bundles and 
bands of sand :— 


“Atradition . . . says that on the 
shores of this lonely mere (Dosmery pool) 
the ghosts of bad men are ever employed 
in binding the sand in bundles with ‘ beams’ 
(bands) of the same, These ghosts, or 
some of them, were driven out (they say 
horsewhipped out) by the parson from 
Launceston.’’® 


I place these roughly gathered facts together 
in the hope of gaining further instances ; espe- 
clally instances of, 


(1) Ritual use of ropes, or of perforated 
water-vessels. 

(2) Fatile rope-making in custom or story. 

(3) Futile water-carrying in custom or story. 

(4) Asses in connexion with any of the above 
acts; and in connexion with (a) water 


in any form, (6) death and the under 
world. ; 


G. M. Goppszn, F.A.I, 





SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, 


The throbbing of different parts of the eye 
portends different things :— 

Eye-brows. — When the right eye-brow of a 
person beats very forcibly, it indicates that the 





7 Taken from Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of Engiand, 8rd Ed. pp. 181 ff, 
& Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Fotklore, p. 78. 


wife will present her husband with a child; 
and if the left eye-brow beats, it signifies that 
the person is to acquire wealth. When both throb, 
it signifies that overwhelming sorrow is to over. 


take a person. 


Pupils. —If thepupil of the right eye dilates, it 
means great loss to a person; and if the left, it 
warns one to keep aloof from fears and difficulties. 
If both the éye pupils are dilated, it indicates 
loss of health. 


Corners of the Hye. — If the corner of the right 
eye throbs, it means that a man's foes and friends 
love him. Ifthe corner of the left eye beats, it 
means the recovery of lost property. 


Eye-lashes. — The throbbing of the right and 
left eye-lashes means that the person is likely to 
get into a broil with others. 


Bye-lids. —- The beating of the right eye-lid 
indicates that the person is to witness a marriage 
ceremony soon. And if the left, that fear will 
overtake him and make him ill. 


Whole Eye. — When the whole right eye beats, 
it means that the patient will recover from long 
illness. And if the whole left eye, it brings a 
good name. 


A person whose death takes place on a 
Saturday, should never go alone. To avert evil 
consequences, a live fowl is taken with such a 
corpse to the cemetery and it is there interred 
with it. Br&hmans, averse to bloody sacrifices, 
substitute for a fowl the steel bolt of a door. 


If a person dies under the influence of an 
evil star, the seeds of leguminous plants sre 
scattered along the route of the funeral proces- 
sion. It is believed that such a body, when 
buried, turns into a devil, and comes home to 
hold sway as a nocturnal monarch over the house. 
If the above custom is observed, however, it will 
try and pick up the seeds on its way from the 
grave to the house, dropping them on its return 
at day-break. In this way every night it starts, 
but never reaches its destination, since the seeds 
prevent its arrival in time. 


All Hindus believe that by keeping quills 
or spines of porcupine at home they will meet 
with vain quarrels with neighbours and kins- 
men. 


M, R. PEpiow, 





§ Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folklore, p, 78; 
quoting Notes and Queries, Dec. 1850. 
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(Founded on the Burhéwt Ma, sir.) 
BY J. S. KING, M.RB.AS. 
(Continued from . 188.) 


Craprmr I. 


Account of the Kings of Kalburg4+ who, according to the most authentic 
accounts, were eight individuals, the first of whom was ‘Al4-ud-Din wa 
, ad-Duny& Abt-l-Muzgaffar Sultan Hasan Shah al Wali al Bahmani. 


Sultan “Alé-ud-Din Hagan Shah Gangi,i Bahmani was the first king, who in the 
Dakhin, the land of perpetual freshness (may God preserve it so!) raised the standard of 
islam, propagated the rights of the true faith, and overthrew infidelity. 


Historians have related various accounts of the origin of this king, and to relate them all 
would cause prolixity, so we pass them by. 


According to the statement of the anthor of the ‘“diyiin-ut-Tawdrikh and other historians of 
the kings of India, the ancestors of this illustrious sovereign traced their descent from 
Bahman and Isfandyér; and what is stated on the subject in some books of genealogies which 
the author of these pages has seen is that Sultan Hasan was descended from Bahram Gar, in 


the following way: — 

Sultin ‘Ald-ud-Din wa ad-Dunyi Hasan Bahman Shih, son of Kaiki,is Muhammad, son 
of ‘Ali, son of Hagan, son of Bahtém, son of Simin, son of Salim, son of Nth, son of 
Ibrahim, son of Nasir, son of Mansiir, son of Nah, son of Nah, son of Sani‘, son of Bahram 
son of Shah-rin, son of Sad, son of Nistn, son of Diwid, son of Bahrim Gir, But God, the 
Most High alone knows the truth of matters! In consequence of his descent the king was 
known as ‘* Bahman” — Sultan ‘Ala-nd-Din Hagan Shih Bahmani. 


During the reign of Sultin Muhammad Tughlak Sh&h, who was king of the greater part of 
India, Hasan happened to go to the capital, Dihlt, and without disclosing to anyone the fact 
of his illustrious descent from Kaiyfimars he became enrolled among the servants of Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah, 

At that time it happened one day that the saint Shekh Nig4m-nd-Din gave a sumptuous 
entertainment, at which Sultén Muhammad Tughlak Shah was present. Shortly after the 
Sultén had left the entertainment Hasan arrived at the door of the Monastery of His Holiness. 
The latter by his inward consciousness being aware of this, said to his servant : — “ To-day 
one king hag gone out and another king is at the door: let him come in.” The servant went 
to the door and brought in Hagan. The Shekh received him with the utmost respect, and 
announced to him the good news that he was destined to have the sovereignty of one of the 
districts of India: this he mentioned as a divine revelation. 

Tt is said that on this occasion the Shekh placed a cake of bread (furs)? on the tip of his 
fore-finger and gave it to Hasan, saying: — ‘“‘ This is the canopy of sovereignty which shall 
be exalted till the extinction of this illustrions dynasty at a long distant date.” From this 
token of good news given by the eminent Shekh, Hasan was made hopeful, and began to cherish 


the idea of sovereignty and conquest, 





1¢ I am doubtful as to whether the name of this town should be spelt Kalburgé or Kulbargé. Professor 
Hastwick (Murray’s Handbook of Madras) adopts the former spelling; and in a History of the Bijdpur Kings, 


written in Mar&thi, I find it spelt sometimes aT. and sometimes HOTT: 
2 By this is meant “‘ chaupatti,” a word familiar to all who have ever been in India. 
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In this year? a state of the utmost disorder began to show itself in the dominions of 
Sultén Muhammad Tughlak Shah, and each of the amirs in charge of the several districts 
raised rebellions. Sultan ‘Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shah also with a numberof brave and select 
warriors — Afghins and others — in accordance with the advice of the Shekh, set ont for 
the Dakhan and halted at Daulatabad. 


In the midst of these affairs Sultan Muhammad Tughlak was informed that the amirdn-t 
sadah,4 who had been appointed to keep in subjection the coast of Gujarat, had withdrawn 
from their allegiance and were in astate of rebellion, besides plundering the property of 
Musalmans. Some treasure which had been sent in charge of one of the amirs of Gujarat 
to the seat of government at Lahaur and Dibli had been plundered; a great number of those 
accompanying it were killed, and the whole of their goods looted. The amirs of Gujarat, who 
went to put down this rebellion and disturbance, were routed, and most of them killed. 


Sultan Tughlak, on hearing the news of this ontbreak in Gujarit showed much dis- 
quietude and agitation, and he proceeded in person to put down the rebellion. 


Kutlagh Khan was governor of Danlatibad; and by the justice, bravery and good manage 
ment of this pure-minded minister® the people had hitherto been kept secure and free from 
disturbance ; but before the outbreak of rebellion in Gujarat he had by the Sultin’s orders 
gone to the Tughlak Shahi court, leaving his brother, ‘Alam-nl-Mulk, as vice-regent of the 
district. 


While on the way it occurred to Sultan Tughlak Shah that the district of Daulatabid 
being now free from the personal influence of Kutlagh Khan it was quite possible that the 
anirdn-t sadeh, having the power to do so, might there also stir up Gujardt and raise a 
rebellion. To prevent this he sent some of his amirs to Daulatébad bearing instructions for the 
amirdn-i sadah to join the Sultin’s camp. In accordance with this order the amirs went to- 
Danlataébid ; and the amirdn-i sadah, obeying the order of the Sultan, started with the amirs 
for the camp of the Sultin; but on the way, overcome with fear (of the consequences of their 
past offences), they one night attacked the royal army,® and the troops heing taken unawares, 
most of them were killed, and the remainder took to flight, and narrowly escaping with their 
lives, made their way to the Sultan’s camp, 


After the rout of the Sultan's army the amirdn-¢ sadah returned to Daulatabad, and giving 
the title of Nagir-ud-Din to Isma‘il Mukh’ Afghan, seated him on the throne; and, according 
to the custom of kings, sprinkled money over his head. ‘Alam-ul-Mulk, through fear of them, 
had shut himself up m the fort of Déédgir (Daulatébad) ; but as he had treated these people in 
an approved manner they gave him safe conduct and dismissed him. 





5 What the year was is not stated, but it was probably A. H. 744 (A. D. 1848) — ride Bayley, Qujardt, p. 48, 

* There is no English equivalent for this expression. According to Sir B. 0, Bayley it is said to be a Moghal 
technical term for a “ captain of a hundred” ( )j, but in this place it rather designates a class of persons who 
seem to have approached in character the “free-lances’’ of the Middle Ages in Europe. They were leaders of 
mercenaries and foreigners ; at least for the most part : some were probably remnants of the “ New Musalmins,”’ or 
converted Moghal settlers, thongh some were most certainly Afghén adventurers. Loyalty sits lightly on troops 
of this class, and they have ever been known for violence and rapine. (Bayley, Gujarat, p. 48, nu.) 

5 Here begins the India Office MS8., with the words 


B59 92 robe swat! oles 5 AG 51 SLIT pope pred cabo pj) 

§ That is, the escort taking them to the Sultin’s camp. ’ 

7 In the India Office MS, this name is always written - (Makh, or Mukh). In the British Museum MS. 
it appears in some places to be @* and in others ¢+° Firishtah writes the name ~ (Mugh, a Magian), and 


this is probably the correct spelling. According to Firishtah Isma‘it Khan Afghén was an officer of a thousand 
horse, Whose brother, Malik Mugh, commanded the royal army in the province of M4lw4, and the selection arose 


principally out of the hope that the Dakhanig would he supported by the new king’s relative in Malwab. (Briggs, 
Yok iH, DD. 287 288. } 
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‘Alé-nd-Din Hagan Shah Bahmani, with a force of his own faithful adherents, was then 
in Daulatiibid; and though outwardly, for prudential reasons, on friendly terms with these 
people, he was only watching for an opportunity of obtaining power. 


In some histories of India it is stated that Sultan Hasan, before obtaining dominion over 
the Dakhan, was enrolled among the troops of Sultin Tughlak Shih, who were employed in the 
defence of the Dakhan ; and when Ismf‘tl Mukh, who had at first been raised to the throne, 
was found unfit for it, the whole army united in exalting Sultdn Hasan Shah to the sovereignty 
of the Dakhan. But God only knows the truth of matters ! 


When Sultin Muhammad Tughlak Shih arrived in Gujarat, a number of those who had 
rebelled prepared to oppose him ; of these, some became food for the swords of the Sultin’s 


troops, and others proceeded to Daulatébad and joined themselves to Ism&‘il Mukh and his 
followers. 


When Snultin Muhammad Tughlak, having finished repelling the violence of the amirs 
of Gujarat, heard of the rebellion of the amirdn-i sadah of Daulatabéd, he proceeded with his 
army in that direction. Ismi‘il Mukh was ready for him, and formed line of battle in 
front of the Sultan’s army; but the latter being twice again as weak as the followers of Ismi‘tl 
Afghan, however much it attacked and retreated gained no lasting advantage over them. At 
last, however, the army of the Sultin gained the victory, the Daulatibadis took to flight, and 
Ismi‘tl Mukh retired to the fortress of Déégir. Ald‘-ud-Din Hasan Shih with his own 
particular followers proceeded towards Kalburgé. Sultan Muhammad laid siege to the 
fortress of Daulatabad, and sent Malik ‘Imad-ud-Din with a select force in pursuit of Sultin 
Alé‘-ud-Din. 


In the midst of these affairs news again arrived from Gujar&t that Malik Taghi had 
raised a rebellion there; so the Sultin was compelled to leave some of his nobles and a portion 
of his force at Daulatabid while he himself started for Gujarat. 


When Ala‘-ud-Din Hasan became aware that he was being followed by the enemy, he laid 
in ambush with a portion of his force, and suddenly attacking them killed ‘Imad-ul-Malk, 
dispersed his army and pursuing the fugitives turned back towards Daulatibad. 


When the news of the death of ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk as well as the ront of his force and the 
approach of ‘Ala‘-ud-Din Hasan and his followers reached the ears of the amirs who were 
engaged. in besieging Isma‘il Mukh, they wavered, and being powerless to resist they unavoid- 
ably raised the siege of the fortress and took to flight. Hasan then entered the city of 
Daulatéb’d in triumph; and Isma’tl Mukh coming down from the fortress of Déégir 
voluntarily and gladly resigned the sovereignty in favour of Hasan ; and abandoning the title 
of Sultin Nasir-ud-Din which had previously been given him, called himself Shams-ud-Din. 


The whole army and the populace having unanimously consented to the sovereignty of 
‘A1a-ud-Din Hasan, at the ninth hour of Friday the 28th Sha‘ban, A. H. 748 (38rd December, 
A. D. 1847), or — according to one writer — on the 24th Rabi‘ II. of the year above mentioned 
(8rd August, A. D. 1847), he attained the object of his desires, At the entreaty of Ismé‘tl 
Mukh and all the am#rs and the army the ruby-coloured royal umbrella was raised over his head, 
and he was seated on the throne of sovereignty under the title of Sulfan ‘Ala‘-ud-Din Hasan 
Shah al Wali al Bahmant. The amérs, ministers and generals vied with one another in doing 
him honour and praising him and swearing fealty to him. 


The Sultan now applied himself to the affairs of government and the occupations of his 
subjects with such ability and attention that the signs of his illustrious actions embellishing. 
the history of the kings are beyond computation, and the mention of his good qualities adorns 
the preface of the history of the kings powerful as Heaven. In his day no tyrant hand struck 
the knocker of disquietude on the door of any subject, nor did the foot of any trader in oppression 
tread the inner court of the house of anyone with the step of molestation or hindrance. 
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The Sultin sent some troops in pursuit of the amirs of Muhammad Tughlak who had 
taken to flight. Nig&m-ul-Mulk, who was leader of the defeated army was killed, and the 
remnant with much difficulty succeeded in saving their lives. 


When the Sultén had thus finished repelling his enemies, he turned his attention to those 
brave amirs who had rendered him good service in the recent war, and conferred on each of 
them rank and dignity corresponding to his merit. 

Of this number, ‘Ain-ud-Din, who was one of the amire of Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, 


with his son Muhammad entered the service of Abii-l-Muzaffar Sultén ‘Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shah 
and were honoured by the titles of Khwajah Jahan and Shir Khan respectively. 


_ Malik Hindi,t Turk received the title of ‘Imad-ul-Maulk, and was appointed Sahib-i ‘Arz.8 
Husim-ud-Din Akchi became N&,ib Wazir. 


Zhakajyit Saiyid Razi-ud-Din, who was one of the descendants of the martyr Zaid, 
received the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 


Malik Shadi, who had been N&,ib Birbak, became Shams-i Rashik Sahib-i Khas. 


Husain, who had attacked ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk, obtained the title of Garshésb, and was appointed 
Kir Bég-i Maisarah (Commander of the Left Wing). 


Mir Saki Shams-ud-Din was appointed Kir Bég-i Maimanah (Commander of the Right 
Wing). 


Sharaf Farst became ‘Umdah-nl-Mulk and Dabir (Secretary). 


Kazi Jalal, who in Awadh (Oude) deserted from the service of Sultan Muhammad after 
killing one named Mukbil, governor of Awadh, and then entered the service of the Sultan, 
received the title of Kadar Khan, and his son Muhammad became Azhdar Khan. 


Several of the amirs received the titles of ‘‘ Khan” and Malik.” A few retained their 
previous titles, Several of the servants of the royal court obtained employment as diwéns; 
thus Husain bin Tiirfn became Treasurer, and the son of Mubarak Khan became Superinten- 
dent of Elephants (shahnah-i fil) and Keeper of the Seals (dawé?- dar). 


Malik Chahjt became Saiyid-ul-Hujjab (ord Chamberlain). 
Kazi Baha-ud-Din became Hajib-i Kasabah (Constable of the City). 


Danlat Shih became Shahnah-i Birgah, and Shabéb, Silar-i Khwén, which in the Dakhani 
dialect is called “ Chashnigir,”10 


‘Ali Shih became the Sar Pardab-dir, with a number of others under him. 


Each of the amirs, waztrs and generals, according to his desert, was promoted to makdsd 


and jdgirs, obtaining towns and districts on feudal tenure, and kept up a proportionate army 
and retinue. 


The Sultan having despatched the amirs to take possession of the country and organise 
the army, each of them proceeded to his own district. Kbwajah Jahin was sent to Kalburgah, 
Sikandar Khan to Bidar, Kir Khan to Kottir and Safdar Khan Sust-‘Ahd to Sagar, which 
afterwards became known as Saghar, and Husain Garshish to Kotigir. Other generals, by 
the Sultan’s orders, proceeded to plunder and devastate the country of the infidels. 


‘Imad-ul-Mulk and Mubarak Khan, by the Sultan’s orders, went on a marauding expedition 
as far as the river Tavi [Taptt], devastating the country of the Hindus, and beheaded 
any idol-worshippers they found, Among other districts they plundered that of yz ,Si0 


—$———— 
* S&hib-i ‘Ars means one whose business is to review an army. ® Founder of the Zaidi sect. 


% 'A teater, a servant whose duty it isto watch over the kitchen of princes, and to taste every dish brought to 
table as a seonrity against poison, 
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(Dangri) and beheaded the cursed Ramnat. From that place they went to Janjil (?), plundered 
the fort, and cutting off the head of threw his body on the ground. 


Of the other amirs, who, by the Sultin’s orders, had hastened off to take possession of their 
respective districts, Garshisp, who had been sent to Kotagtr on the way received intelligence 
from Khandar of the Dakhan, now known as Kandhar, that a number of Turks of the arciy 
of Muhammad Tughlak, who were in Kandhar when they saw that ‘Ali-ud-Din had been 
confirmed in the sovereignty of the Dakhan, one night with a loud cry took possession of 
the fort of Kandhar and submitted themselves to the Sultin, and Ikrij being put to flight, went 
towards Bodan and his people and family were made prisoners by the Turks. The latter 
wrote a letter to this effect to Garshisb, and informed him of their submission to his authority. 


Garshdsp was much pleased at hearing this news, and wrote them a letter, praising them 
for what they had done; and held out to them hopes of the king’s favour. He himself also 
hastened to Kandhfr and the Turks went out to give him a ceremonious reception, and 
proffered their services. 


From that place Garshisp went to Kotagir and laid siege to the fort.1! After some time 
the garrison called for a truce, and obtained quarter. They delivered over the fortress, aud of 
their own accord agreed to pay tribute. When messengers brought this news to the Sultin 
he was much gratified; and by his orders the drums of rejoicing were beaten in the city, and 
all the people were glad. 

Saiyid-Razi-ud-Din Kutb-ul-Mulk, who had gone towards Mundargi, proceeded by way of 
Bhim and took possession of it. After that he turned towards Akalkot which he also 
sneceeded in taking, and,then returning to Mundargi gave it the name of Saiyidabad. Lach 
of the zamindére of that district who submitted to his rule he left in undisturbed possession of 
his feudal lands, and restrained his troops from plundering his property; but any who 
disputed his authority, their country and goods were plundered, and they and those under 
them put to death. Notwithstanding the smallness of his force he succeeded in gaining 
possession of three or four celebrated fortresses. 


Kambar Khan,!? who had obtained the Kotir jdgir, proceeded in that direction; but on 
the way turned aside to the fort of Kalyan, and for nearly fifty days laid siege to it, after 
which it capitulated ; and the inhabitants on giving security for good behaviour were included 
among the subjects of the Sultin. After taking Kaly fin he wrote to the Sultén giving him the 
welcome intelligence of his victory. The Sultan was much pleased, and ordering the drums 
of rejoicing to be beaten in the city of Daulatabad, called it Fathabad. The rejoicings were 
continued for a week. 

Sikandar Khin, who by the Sultdn’s orders had started with an army in the direction of 
Bidar, turned from there towards Malkaid,™ and the Hindtis of that place having heard of and 
geen the recent success of the Turks, deemed it advisable to refrain from offering resistance ; 
they therefore tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute, and so obtained immunity 
from molestation by Sikandar Khfn’s troops. 

Sikandar Khin after his return sent a letter to Kanabiyand, who was w4li of Telingana 
asking him to send a present of some elephants for the nse of his army.!§ When Sikandar 





11 The word in the bext is yp (kar, or gar): it is probably meant for the Hindt word %T& (gadh), a hill fort. 

12 This name is here written La oO (Kabaz Khfn) in the text, but it is evidently a mistake of the copyist’s 
for further on, when he rebels against the Sult&n and is made prisoner by Sikandar Khan, hisname is written 
wld p35 (Kir Khfn), The latter is also the spelling in the Br, Mu. MS. 


18 Written Brice (Lamikher) in the Br. Mu. MS. 7 . 
14 In the Br. Mu. MS. this name is written, in one place oJ GS (Kabfinand), and in another place BORsy” 


(Kananidah). 
15 The letter is given in full in the text, but there is nothing of importance in it. 
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Khén’s letter reached Kanabéyand and he understood its contents, he wrote a reply, tendering 
his submission, and sending a written treaty to that effect : he also expressed a great wish to 
meet him. Accordingly Sikandar Kh4n with a large force proceeded towards Telingéna, and a 
meeting between the two took place. Kandb&yand’® presented many valuable offerings, and 
was made hopeful of much favour from the king. He sent two elephants and other suitable 
presents to the king through Sikandar Khin. The latter on arrival at sent the 
elephants to the Sultfn and informed him of the good will of Kanabiéyand. The Sultin wrote 
a commendatory letter to Sikandar Khan and exalted him to the umbrella :!7 he also conferred 
royal favours on Kanabayand. 


Ismi4tl Mukh, who had resigned the sovereignty, had been granted as an in‘dm Thanah 
Akir (?), which is near Terdaland Jamkhandi; but after spending some time pleasantly in that 
country the demon of desire led him astray. The explanation of this is that the cursed infidel 
Narayana had deceived him by promises of assistance to regain the sovereignty ; and he, duped 
by these promises and vows, had raised the standard of rebellion, The end of it was that the 


perfidious N&rdyana broke faith with him, and imprisoned the foolish Afghan, and after some 
time poisoned him. 


Since the cursed NarA&yana used to show himself submissive to Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, 
Khwijah Jahan, by the Sultin’s orders, started from Mubarakébad Miraj on a punitive expe- 
dition against that man of unworthy actions; and Kutub-ul-Mulk also from Mundargi, going 
to the assistance of Khwajah Jahan, these two prudent ministers joining their forces proceeded 
to Kalburgii, surrounded that fortress and with guns!® and ballistas (manjantk) reduced the 
garrison to extremities, and destroyed a portion of the tower and wall of the fortress. 
Pucharpari (?), who was governor of the fortress, falsely gave out that they were in a state of 
starvation, thinking that this would be the cause of separation and despondency among the 
royal troops: the result, however, was contrary to his wishes. <At last the besieged being 
reduced to great straits owing to scarcity of water, some of them calling for quarter descended 
from the fort by tying nooses on ropes. The victorious army then from all sides of the tower 
and rampart entered the fortress and proceeded to pillage and plunder, and killed a great 
number of the people. They made Puchirpart prisoner, and sent him together with a despatch 
announcing victory to the seat of government. 


Khwijah Jahin then assumed the governorship of Kalburgah, and acted with such justice 
and kindness towards the inhabitants of the city and surrounding neighbourhood that he 
rejoiced their hearts. But after some time he received intelligence that a mutiny had taken 
place in the army at Sagar. Safdar Khiin had laid siege to the fort of -S!4\3 19 or Kanbart (?) 
and a countless number of people in that fortress had died from famine and pestilence. By the 
exertions of Kampras, Muhammad bin ‘Alam, Nathi ‘Almbak and other rascals who excited 
them, the mutineers after killing Safdar Khan went to Sagar, and taking possession of the 
fortress proceeded to strengthen it. ‘Alf Lijtn and Fakhr-ud-Din Muhrdiar (keeper of the 
seals) by an artifice fled and escaped from the mutineers. 


Since Khwajah Jahan did not think it advisable, without orders from the Sultén, to lead 
a force against the mutineers to quell this disturbance, he wrote a letter to their leaders, 
saying : — “ Killing a bad man was a very good deed ; but now it is necessary that you should 
without delay come in this direction, and bring with you whatever you may have in the way of 
goods, elephants, etc., that they may be sent to the foot of the royal throne, and that you may 


receive due reward from the king, otherwise you will be deprived of the goods and the fortress, 
and perhaps of your lives as well.” 





CL LE 
16 Hera the name is written #30 UF , and there being no dot to the second letter it may he read either Kané- - 
néyand or Kabindyand. 


IF 9053 51,51 pre pier! |g! 18 Here is the first mention of fire-arma, 
1@ Name uncertain, Spelt iS in the text. 
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Muhammad bin ‘Alam sent Nathi ‘Almbak to Khwajah Jahin with a message, saying : — 
**The story of the goods and riches attributed to us is utterly impossible.” 
* % ® % * 


When Nathi brought this message KhwAjah Jahin imprisoned him, and sent an account 
of the circumstances to the Sultin, who ordered Khwijah Jahan immediately on receipt of the 
farmdn to cross the river Jahnir [Bhimé] and encamp on the further side, and not to move from 
there till the Sultan should himself arrive in those parts. In accordance with these orders 
Khwajah Jahan encamped on the other side of the river, and every day used to send his troops 
to plunder and devastate the country of the mutineers, and used to put terror into their 
hearts. The Sultan, on account of Muhammad Tughlak did not think it advisable to leave 
Daulatébad and move to any other part of his dominions. 


When the army of Khwajah Jahan, by the Sultin’s orders, had been encamped for two 
months on the bank of the river Bhim one night by decree of the Divine Creator an old man 
of luminous aspect whose countenance shone with divine knowledge, appeared to the Sultin in 
a dream and informed him of the extinction of the empire of Muhammad Tughlak Shah and 
announced the establishment of sovereignty in the Sultén’s illustrious family. Even in the 
midst of his dream the Sultin determined in his own mind that that old man was Ulwais 
Karani. It has been already mentioned that the Sultin was a disciple of the saint Shekh 
Nigam-ud-Din Aulié who had promised him the throne; and whenever the Sultén was in any 
difficulty the saint used to reveal to him in a dream the means of getting out of it. When the 
Sultin awoke he related the dream to his assembled troops. 


. On an auspicious day he moved from the capital Daulatibid towards Kalburgi, leaving 
Kadr Khin, Garshisb, ‘Imad-ual-Mulk, ‘Agd-ul-MnlIk and other nobles in Daulatibad. In due 
time he pitched his camp in sight of Kalburga, and the inhabitants of that place hastened oni to 
offer presents and do homage to him, and they prayed for the eternity of hisreign. The Sultin 
conferred special favours on the principal inhabitants of Kalburga, and gave to each, accord 
ing to his rank, presents and robes of honour. 


When the news of the Sultin’s arrival reached Khwajah Jahan, leaving the leaders of his 
army in the camp, he himself hastened to pay his respects to the Sultin, who distinguished 
him by royal caresses and seated him on a golden chair. 

“In the midst of these affairs the king was informed that the Sultén of Hindistén, Muham- 
mad Tughlak Shah, while on his way from Gujarit to Tathah had fallen ill and died near the 
Indus.20 

The mind of Sultén ‘Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shik being thus set at rest from the annoyance 
of his enemies he turned his attention to the conquest of the various districts of the Dakhan. 
In three days’ time the royal army set out, and crossing the river marched stage by stage with- 
out halting to rest anywhere. When Muhammad bin ‘Alam heard of his approach, seized with 
panic, he threw himself on the mercy of the Sulfin. The latter spared his life, but ordered 
him to be imprisoned, and whatever money and goods he possessed to be confiscated in order 
to prevent his offering further opposition. 

After that the Sultin marched towards Sagar and pitched his camp on the bank of the 
Sagar tank ; and reducing the district to a state of subjection, tranquillized the inhabitants and 
ordered compensation to be given for any oppression practised on them by the tyrants. The 
learned men and shekhs of that part, suchas Shekh ‘Ain-ud-Din Btjapirt,?! ‘Alé-nd-Din Janpiri 
and Maulané Mu‘ayyan-ud-Din Hard,i — tutor of Sultan Muhammad Shah — paid their respects 
to the Sultan, and he distinguished them by in‘dms and pensions, each according to his merit. 

2° He died near Tathah on the 21st Muharram, A, H. 752 (20th March, A. D. 1861) — vide Bayley’s Gujarat, 


p. 57. 


21 Author of the Mulhakét, and Kitdb-wl-Anw tr, containing a history of all the Muhammadan saints of India, 
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He then despatched a force under the leadership of Mubérak Kbin and Kutub-nl-Mulk to 
make a predatory incursion into the district of Harib22 When these amire with a large force 
reached the fortress of Karabjir®5 they laid siege to it and reduced the garrison to extremities, 
The governor of the fortress, who was one of the great men of the infidels, seeing the fury 
of the assault of the Mnhammadan army, fear and terror shook the foundation of his strength 
and on the following day he sued for quarter, and waiting on the leaders of the army delivered 
over to them much goods and countless wealth as a peace-offering. After that victory the amirs 
sent some of the associates of the governor of Karabjor (P) tothe Sultan. The latter looked with 
much favour on the leaders of the army, and rewarded each of them according to his rank, 


At that time the royal army being ordered to march from Sagar moved towards 
Kanbari and Mudhol; and when they arrived in the neighbourhood of Kanbari, Kapras, the 
chief of that district, hearing of the arrival of the Sultan, and dreading attack by his army, 
sent smooth-tongued messengers with presents of horses, elephants and various goods to the 
Sultin. Through the interest of the courtiers they obtained an audience and presented a 
petition to fhe following effect :— 


“Iam the slave of slaves of the threshold of the royal throne, and I know the power of 
the conquering army, but from excess of baseness and sins I am debarred from the happiness of 
making my obeisance: if the royal mercy will wash away the dust of meanness of this slave 
in the limpid water of pardon, and draw the pen of forgiveness through the registers of crimes 
of this penitent one, be will assuredly pay two years’ revenue into the royal treasury; and 
after that, obtaining hopefulness of royal favours, he will put away fear from his heart, and 
hasten with the step of service to the royal threshold.” 


The Sultin having compassion on the weakness and disappointment of Kapras ordered that 
his offer of tribute should be accepted, and that no further injury should be done to his fortress 
or country. 


The army then set off on the march for the country of the accursed Narayana, and when 
they reached Talgirya (?), Duny&puk (?) begged for pardon, and he as well as his wife 
sons and other relatives came out of the fort and threw themselves at the feet of the Sultin 
who received them kindly, and confirmed them in possession of the fort and district. 


The Sultan then continued his march sgainst the traitor Nariyana. On arriving within 
one stage of the place of that ignoble one a petition reached the Sultfén from Sin-ud-Din? 
Mukt‘a, who in conjunction with Narfyana used constantly to assist Sultin Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah. The letter contained assurances of his submission and loyalty, and said that 
he would shortly pay his respects to the Sultin. The latter was much pleased to hear this, and 
honoured Sin-nd-Din by sending to inform him of his benevolent inclinations, and wrote him a 
jJarmdn containing many assurances of favour and affection. Mu‘in-ud-Din had seen Narayana 
as well as the result of the fraudulent conduct of IsmA‘tl Mukh, so he hastened to wait on th 
Suiltdn and had the honour of making his obeisance to him, The Sulténin the plenitude of 
his favour and kindness embraced him and said :-— 


“Tt is the usage of people of sincerity and piety to exert themselves in the business of their 
lords, and when they obtain knowledge of justice and injustice, leave the service of the tyrant 


and incline towards that of the just man,” Mu‘in-ud~Din was then distingnished by a special 
robe of honour, 


Next day the Sultén marched towards Mudhol, hunting and shooting on the way, and in 
terror of the troops the conntry was cleared of lions, tigers and panthers. 
*3 Not identified. The word is written “ Harip * in the Br. Mu. MS. 
3 Spelt 98255 in the text. Probably Kalabgir is meant, between Golkondé and Bidar, 
% In the I. O. MS. this name is distinctly written pygOJ! wy4ve (Sin-ud-Din) wherever it occurs; but in the 
Br, Mu. MS, it is in each place distinotly written (30 | eysn0 (Mu‘in-nd-Din), The latter is most probably correct. 
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‘When the royal army passed the river Kistna the country of the base infidels became turned 
topsy-turvy, and the cultivated lands changed into desolation: all the inhabitants took refuge 
in the four strongest fortresses in that part of the country. 


The rebel Narayana seeing that it was useless for him to use his claws against a furious 
lion, being himself a fox, he wished by fox-play to avoid contending with lions; so he sent an 
eloquent man to the Sultin with the following memorial :— 


“T am a slave of the ancient servants of the royal threshold, but owing to my many crimes 
and the awfulness of the wrath of the Sultan of the World I cannot have the presumption to 
kiss the ground before him. If the King of the World would order one of the slaves of the 
court to come overin this direction in order that thisslave may explain his circumstances to him, 
and if he will briefly bring them to the notice of your Majesty, it will not be far from the 
perfection of kindness to servants and the application of a remedy,” 


The Sultan, agreeing to the proposal of that accursed, vile one, sent Kazt Baha-i-Hajib to 
say to him: — “ Your crimes are notorious, and on account of them you are deserving of 
exemplary punishment ; but if you repent and obey the laws of government in future, your 
former faults will be overlooked, and your life and the lives of your sons and family — several 
thousand persons — may be spared; otherwise your fortress will be razed to the ground, 
your dwelling-places will be sacked, and your irreligious body with all your followers will 
become as a fable,” 


When the infidel Nar&yana heard these awful words the fear which had settled in his heart 
was increased ; but fortune having turned agains thim and plunged him in misery he conld 
not agree to serve the Sultan, but set his heart on opposing him, and took refuge in the fort 
of Jamkhandi, which was considered one of the greatest of his forts. He sent thee of his 
chief nobles to hold three other forts ; and of these men he sent one vile one named Gopal to 
hold the fort of Mudh6l, and two other infidels to Terdal and Bigalkot. 


When the Sultain knew that the impure and fearless Nirdyana had no desire to yield 
submission, he determined first of all to take the fort of Mudhol, which was the strongest of 
the forts of that contemptible one, who owing to the strength of that place was beyond the 
reach of everyone. This fort he determined to take, in order that fear being established in the 
hearts of the accursed people of that district they would no longer desire to offer any opposi- 
tion nor engage in war with the Muhammadan army. 


When the Sultan, with the intention of attacking the fort of Mudhol, crossed the river and 
turned in that direction, the traitor Nariyana deemed it advisable to send a number of his 
troops to make a night attack on the royal camp, hoping by this manceuvre to avert the fate 
which threatened them: but destiny was against them. The cursed Niriyana sent nearly two 
hundred horse and a thousand infantry on a dark night to attack the royal army; but he was 
not aware that he who throws a stone at the sky inevitably wounds his own head, This 
doomed band of infidels reached the corner of the Sultin’s camp, but only to shat the door of 
safety in the face of their own fortune. The vile infidels in the fort of Mudhol also, when 
they heard the tumult of that powerless handful, a number of them rashly came ont of the fort 
and joined that rabble. But since the royal troops, like their own fortune, were awake and 
on the alert, they suddenly intercepted those worthless infidels and almost annihilated them. 
Most of them were killed, but some escaped : a few crept like mice into the holes of the fortress, 
and about twenty of them fied towards Jamkhandi, and with a thousand troubles and perplexi- 
ties reached that place, 


Next morning the Sultan sat on his throne and held a public audience; and the nobles 
and leaders of the army brought before him the prisoners and boot ywhich they had acquired, 
Some of the prisoners were put to death, and the brave men who on that dark night had shown 
special bravery were distinguished by royal favours, and the booty which had been gained was 
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given tothem. This signal victory had the effect of greatly weakening the power of Narayana 
and dispiriting his army. 


Simultaneously with this affair the Shahzddah joined the camp of the Sultan, and a 
number of the nobles and ministers were sent ont to meet him, When the Shahzidah saw the 
Sultan he hastened to salute him. The Sult&n called him to him, caught him to hig breast, 
kissed him on the face, and asked him about his journey and the affairs of hisarmy. TheShah- 
zadah gave him clear answers, and the Sultan was astonished at his shrewdness and sagacity, 
and presented him with a special robe of honour and many other royal distinctions, 


On the following day the Sultiin ordered an assault on the fortress; but afterwards 
perceiving that this would entail the loss of many brave men at the hands of the infidels, 
which was contrary to the laws of religion and manliness, he countermanded the assault and 
formed. a cordon round the fortress, and dug a trench completely round it, so that it might 
more easily be taken. 


For four months they were engaged in the siege of Mudhol: at last the infidels being 
reduced to extremities paid two years’ revenue into the royal treasury besides promising to 
pay the future revenue ; and agreed that after the return of the royal army they would be sub- 
missive to the court, and endeavour by every meansin their power to atone for their past 
offences. 


The army then encamped within sight of the fortress of Miraj. The Sultén spent two 


months in pleasure and recreation in that open country; the troops also passed their time in 
ease and leisure. 


After that the Sultan determined to conquer the country of the Konkan, and started with 
his army for that district, marching by stages, and hunting and shooting on the way. The 
soldiers hunted the tiger, and they emptied the face of the country as well as the air of wild 
beasts, pelicans and cranes. 


When the Sultan — the cream of the race of Bahman — passed Khérepatan, the people of 
that district on becoming aware of his approach, left their dwellings, and from terror of the 
army fied to the mountain-tops and hills and interior parts and valleys. The troops plundered 
all the cattle and pastures of the Hindis, The camp remained in that place nearly two 
months, the army resting from the fatigue of the march. 


They then moved towards Sagar and when they encamped in its neighbourhood, all the 
feudal lands belonging to those forts and districts having been annexed to the Snultin’s 
dominions, were assigned to the agents of the court, each of whom, according to his worth and 
rank, was distinguished by royal favours. 


After that the Sultan crossed the river Bhima and taking tribute from Sedam and Malkaid 
he advanced towards Kalburgé&. 


Kir Khan, who in tyranny and injustice exceeded Namriid and Shidad, hastened to wait on 
the Sultin and was distinguished by a robe of honour and other dignities ; but after three days, 
by the seduction of the black-faced Kélah Muhammad, he fled from the royal army, and the 
Suljin himself went in pursuit of that impure, base one. The army and baggage of Kir Khan 
being captured, suddenly a great flood came on the road and drowned most of his followers; 


but he himself being apart from them ai the time, escaped, and with much difficulty reached 
Kutir. 


The Sultan having returned from the pursuit of Kir Khan marched towards the fort of 
Kalliina which was then occupied by Kélah Muhammad, who from his innumerable crimes was 
moknamed the “black-faced.’”” The Sultan being determined to take the place divided the 


different sides of the fortress among his troops, who formed a cordon round it ; and the besieged 
were reduced to helplessness. 
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Sikandar Khan, whom on account of his valuable services and sincerity the Sultfin had enti- 
tled “ Farzand” (son), arrived in camp with a large force, and had the honour of making his 
obeisance. The Sultan treated Sikandar Khin with much courtesy, and further exalted him 
by the dignity of the Ruby Umbrella, and raised him in rank above all the other amirs and 
khdns, The Sultin ordered him to proceed to Kutir and lay waste the country of Kir Khan, 
also to make him prisoner and bring him before the throne. Sikandar Khan swore by the 
dust of the Sultén’s footstep that he would not return till he brought that promise-breaking 
old man bound as a malefactor before the foot of the throne. 


Sikandar Khan then marched from the Sultdn’s camp with a large force, and proceeded 
towards Kutir. News of his approach reached Kir Khén; and when the army arrived within 
a farsang of Kitifir, Sikandar Khan was informed that Kir Khan watching his opportunity 
had sallied out from the fort with a force of brave men skilled in fight, made his way to the 
army of Sikandar Khan and in one attack untied the knot of agglomeration of those who, 
Pleiades-like, were drawn up in a compact formation, causing them to become dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, and pursued them as they fled ; but suddenly Sikandar Khin rushed - 
out from a place of ambush and attacked Kir Khan’s force. In the midst of this battle Fakhr 
Sha‘bin with some cavalry attacked Kir Khan, and the Jatter turned to repulse him. Fakhr 
Sha‘ban, in order to draw him on pretended to run away,and Kir Khan boldly hurried 
in pursuit ; but in the meantime another party of Fakhr Sha‘ban’s friends having joined him 
they turned on their pursuers, and Kir Khin being unable to cope with them wished to pluck 
his foot from the net of misfortune and the grasp of fate by taking to flight, but Fakhr 
Sha‘bin caught him, and grasping him by the hair dragged him along the ground. The troops 
of Kir Khan endeavoured to release him, but failed,and at last they took to flight, leaving their 
leader in the net of misfortune. Fakhr Sha‘bén then bound Kir Khin and took him to 
Sikandar Khan. The latter was much pleased, and having written a report of the victory sent it 
by Fakhr Sha‘bin to the court of the Sultan. Fakhr, in despach outstripping lightning and the 
wind, reached the camp of the Sultan on the second day, and informed him of the victory and 
the capture of Kir Khan. The Sultin was delighted to hear this good news, and Fakhr 
obtained many marks of royal favour, and the drum of rejoicing was beaten in the camp. 


A week afterwards the Sultan marched with his army towards Kittir and when he arrived 
on that frontier, Sikandar Khan heard of his approach, and in accordance with his oath, he 
dragged Kir Khan in chains to the foot of the royal throne. The Sultin loaded Sikandar 
Khin with distinctions, and ordered Kir Khin to be denuded of the dress of life (put to death); 
but Sikandar Khan represented, saying: — ‘‘Since this old sinner is given to me, and your 
Majesty’s camp is pitched at the foot of the fortress of Kitttr, if the people of this vile one 
repent and yield obedience, show regret for their tyranny and injustice, pay the past revenue 
and agree to pay the future revenue, well and good, butif not it will be perfectly easy to put 
him to a shameful death.” According to the petition of Sikandar Khin the Sultan refrained 
from putting Kir Khan to death, and the camp was pitched in sight of the fort of Kittir. 

In the midst of these affairs Kilah Muhammad Jeaving Kalliini went to the fort of Kittir 
and fortified himself there: several times he boldly sallied from this fort and attacked the 
Sultan’s army, throwing them into confusion, and when theroyal troops tried to intercept them, 
they, like foxes in fear of the attack of lions, took refuge in a hole in the fortress. But one 
day Kilah Muhammad, his fortune having turned against him, according to his past custom, 
came out of the fort with some of his troops and attacked the Sultin’s army; but the latter 
intercepted them, and in one attack the sedition of that unfortunate, insignificant one was 
suppressed, his followers dispersed, and he himself made prisoner. According to a certain 
historian his figure was also relieved from the load of his head. 

In this campaign the Sultin obtained two celebrated fortresses which resred their heads as 
high as heaven, namely, the forts of Kalliini and Kittir: in whatever direction he went he 
used to return victorious. 
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After these victories the Sultén set out on the march for Kalburga, the seat of govern- 
ment ; and in that excellent city erected lofty buildings and giving it the name of Ahsanabad 
selected it as the permanent dwelling-place of the throne. In some histories it is related that 
Sultan ‘Alf-nd-Din Hasan Shah took the eity of Kalburgaé first of all, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to take DaulataibAd and all the other towns. In any case, when Kalburga, Bidar and 
Daulatibid with all their dependencies came into his possession, he was anxious to take 
all the other towns of the Dakhan. According to tradition the first victory which he gained 
was at Bhokardhan; as soon as he arrived there the Rdya of that place presented him with 
three laks of rupees and agreed to pay the revenue into the royal treasury. From that place 
the Sultan marched towards Mahtr, the Rdjd of which place also sent countless wealth to the 
victorious army ,and so obtained immunity from assault, The army then moved towards the 
celebrated Mand, and the people of that country also agreed to pay tribute and contribution, 
and were exempted from molestation, 


Then the Sultan set out for his capital, Ahsanébad, where he spent some time in pleasure 
"and amusement, and the troops rested from the fatigue of the march, 


25, After that, the Sultan having conceived the idea of conquering the island of Goa as well 
as DAbhol and all the sea-coast and ports, determined to proceed in that direction. After 
accomplishing the journey the royal camp arrived in the neighbourhood of Goa, and they laid 
siege to the town, which after five or six months they succeeded in taking, and were gladdened 
by countless booty. . 


After taking Goa the Sultin moved towards Daibhol, and obtained possession of that 
district also. Thence he crossed over towards Kalhar** and Kolhaptr, where they also raised 
on high the banners of Islam and overturned those of infidelity and error. Then the Sultin 
returned to his capital, Ahsanabad, and took his ease in the permanent dwelling-place of the 
royal throne. | 


After spending some time in pleasure in his capital, he was again desirous of conquering the 
country of Tilang (Teling4n4) and acquiring a name and reputation, 2” [so orders were issued 
to the army to move in that direction. According to orders the army assembled and marched 
towards Telingané. The Sultan sent on in advance a number of his officers with scouts to 
devastate the country of the infidels whilst he followed in rear of them]. For nearly a year he 
travelled through the country of Telingindé, and having taken possession of the district of 
Bhonagir he overthrew the idol-temples, and instead of them built mosques and public schools. 
When he had completed the conquest of Telingéna he returned to his capital, and opening the 


doors of justice and kindness in the face of his subjects and soldiers acted generously towards 
all the inhabitants of the Dakhan. 


At this period the Sultén had obtained possession of most of the cities and forts of the 
Dakhan; so that his dominions extended from the east side of Daulat&bad to Bhondagir and the 
river Godévarl — both north and south sides — to the river Gang [Wain Ganga ?] and the 
west side of Kalburga to the river Kistné, and Ganhar (?) and D&bhol and Goa. And the 
rdyas on the further side of the Kistna becoming government landholders, agreed to pay 
tribute ; and the Sultin assigned on feudal tenure to his ministers and nobles — to each accord- 
ing to his rank — the various districts and towns of Hindfstén which he had conquered. 
His own old district, which was Hukeri, Belgéon and Miraj, he entrusted to his eldest son 
Zafar Khan, whom he made his heir-apparent; and gave him the name of Sultin Muhammad 
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% This passage enclosed in brackets is entirely omitted in the Br. Mu. MS., probably by mistake on the part 
of the copyist. 


™ Kalhar (sic) is frequently mentioned, and always in conjunction with Kolhéptr. I am inclined to think 
that Karéd is meant. 


2 This passage enclosed in brackets is omitted inthe I,O, MS., evidently by mistake on the part of the 
copyist. It isto be found in the Br. Mu. MS., fol. 24 3, " 
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Shih. Danulatiibid he assigned to his sister's son, Bahram Khan (Mazindaran!); but when 
Bahram Khan became established in Daulatdbad, a vicious disposition and evil imagination 
became embedded in his vitals (and he said to himself):— “Since Daulatibad was the 
coronation-place of the Sultin, and has been assigned to me during his lifetime, it is 
evidently his intention to give me his place.” With this idea in his head Bahram Khan became 
antagonistic and hypocritical. 


At this time the Sultén had been ill for nearly three or four months, but Bahram Khan 
did not go to visit him, lest the Sultan should obtain an inkling of his intentions, and 
by issuing orders counter to his designs, render their accomplishment impossible. Such are 
briefly the particulars of this matter, which (please [God !) will be mentioned hereafter in 
writing the history of Muhammad Shah. 


After a reign of eleven years, two months and seven days the Sultan died. 


% * * sg * * * % % 


Shortly before his death the Sultfn summoned his sons to his presence ; and four princes 
like four strong pillars of the state, weeping tears of blood, presented themselves before 
their illustrious father, who embraced them, and as he looked at them wept bitterly at the 
thought of leaving them. 


The Sultan in his will made Suitan Muhammad Shah (who surpassed all the other sons 
in understanding and intelligence) his heir, and exhorted all his sons, near relations and army 
and. subjects to obey him. 


28( The prince and all the nobles and generals put on clothes of blue and black as a sign 
of mourning. The lamentation, and cries reached the heavens, and the ceremonies of mourning 
were duly carried out. | 


Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shéh, was a just king and the cherisher of his people and pious. 
During his reign his subjects and army used to pass their time in perfect ease and content ; 
and he did much towards propagating the true faith, He had four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Muhammad Shah, became his father’s heir, and was entitled Zafar Khan, which was the title 
of the Sultan himself. 


[The following interesting account of the origin of the Bakmani Dynasty and the reign of 
‘ Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shih Bahmani is taken from the Tagkarat-ul-Mulik. Ji differs considerably 
from all the other accounts ; and is, perhaps, not of much historical value; still I think tt would be 
a pity to omit tt.] 

Let it not be concealed from the acute that concerning the origin of the Bahmani kings 
I have seen many relations, some of which say that they derive their origin from Bahman, son 
of Isfandyar, son of Gushtasb, one of the magnificent kings of Persia. 


Another report is that the sovereignty of the Bahmani kings dates from the time of Hasan 
Gangt. Now this Hasan Gangd was « youth of high descent, who by reverses of fortune was 
in yery reduced circumstances. 


One day he was sleeping in the desert under the shade of a tree. Gangi Pandit Bahman 
was passing near the spot, and saw the youth asleep. A cobra, the bite of which is known. 
to be more deadly than that of the viper, holding a blade of green grass in its mouth close 
to Hasan Gangi’s face, had raised its head from the ground and was driving off the fies from 
his face, The Brahmin who witnessed. this circumstance, by his sagacity discerned that some 
high dignity was in store for this Hasan. The snake remained there till Hasan awoke from his 
sleep, when it lowered its head and went on its way. The Brahmin then went up to Hasan 
a 


2% This passage, enclosed in brackets is omitted in the I. 0. MS., probably by mistake on the part of the 
copyist, but is given in the Br. Mu. MS., fol. 25 b, last line et seq. 
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and inquired abont his origin. Hasan told him all about himself. Gangi Pandit then said to 
Hasan : — ‘‘ A great dignity is in store for you.” Hasan asked: — “ What reason have you 
for making that statement?” He replied : — ‘ From this circumstance which I have just 
witnessed, that while you were asleep a large snake came, and holding a blade of green grass 
in its mouth, drove away the flies from your face ; when you awoke, it, servant-like, lowered its 
head and went away. A very high dignity will come to you since a noxious animal performs 
service such as that for you. In time to come I hope in all sincerity for some humble situation 
in your service; perhaps by the happy influence of your favour I may obtain some post of 
honoar; and I humbly petition that you will combine my name with your own, and that you 
and all your descendants will always sign your farmdns with the word “ Bahmani.” Hasan 
agreed to this proposal, and used to write himself ‘‘ Bahmani,” and eighteen of his successors 
who sat on the throne assumed the same surname. 


Hasan Gang held some situation in the service of the shekh entitled Shekh Muhammad 
Siraj Junaidi (May the blessing of God be on him!), and passed most of his time in his cell. 
One day the shekh was in the act of performing his ablutions in the village of Gangl, a suburb 
of Miraj, which is now known by the name of Murtazidbid. The shekh having taken off the 
turban to wipe his head, Hasan Gangti took it up and placed it on his own head; upon which 
the shekh remarked : — ‘‘ Hasan demands from me the crown of royalty.” 


When some time had passed in this way, Hasan one day complained of being in great want. 
The shekh said : — “ All things are bound to happen in their own time,” 


Since that country was the abode of infidels there was no masjid there, so the shekh 
founded one; and the Musalmins with one aceord gave the building to him. 


By chance Hasan onday filled a large vessel with earth, and lifted it up: the shekh 
said: — ‘‘ Hasan desires to lift the weight of the world.’’ 


One day the shekh was asleep, and as the sun was shining on him, Hasan sheltered him 
with his mantle. When the shekh awoke and perceived this he remarked : — “ Hasan solicits 
from me the royal canopy.” 


Once, when Hasan’s mother went to the shekh and represented to him some of the dis- 
tress of their circumstances, the shekh told them to begin tilling the ground in a certain place, 
and their wishes would be fulfilled. According to the shekh’s instructions they employed 
themselves in tilling the ground, and happening to find in it some indications and vestiges of 
mortar and stone, they gave information of this to the shekk. He replied: — “Give thanks to 
God Most High (glorified be his name!) that our desire is accomplished. ‘ Ifyou give thanks, 
I will increase you,’” 


One night when Hasan was in his master’s presence the shekh said: — “O king, collect 
an army and wage a religions war (jzhdd) till you bring the country of the unbelievers into the 
pale of Islam.” Hasan replied: — “ To wage war preparations are necessary, and at present I 
am poverty-stricken.” The shekh said : — “ God the Most Holy and Most High has bestowed 
on youa treasure,” Then the shekh, taking Hasan with him, went to the piece of ground which 
he had told him to cultivate, and there disclosed the treasure. Hasan, by order of the shekh 
took awayas much as he required, expended it in raising an army, and then informed the shekh 
of what he had done. Gang Pandit exerted himself very much in carrying out these services. 
Then the shekh said to Hasan: — “ Be presenton Friday, for it isthe predestined day.” 


As soon as it was night Hasan presented himself, and having recited the Fdihah with the 
army of the shebh, the latter tied a girdle ronnd Hasan’s waist, and directed him to proceed 
towards Miraj. 

When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Miraj the governor of the fort was an infidel 


woman named Réini Durkavati. Unconscious of their approach she had gone out on a journey, 
and when they met an engagement ensued. 
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In this battle the Musalmins being completely victorious Rint Durkavati was made pri~ 
goner, and the brave army of Islam entered the fort of Miraj. <A letter announcing the victory 
was sent to the shekh, who was much pleased at the news, and in reply desired them to call the 
fort Mubirakabad, as it was auspicious to them and the people ofIslim. This victory took place 
A. H. 748 (A. D. 1847). The shekh then said to them : — “‘ Go on, for victory is on your side.” 


Having gained possession of Mubdrakabid and the neighbouring districts round it the 
power and glory of the Musalmins increased day by day. They quelled all disturbances in 
that part of the country; and having tranquillized their opponents, by the advice of the shekh 
they proceeded towards Kalburga, 


When they arrived in that neighbourhood they observed the actions aud motions of the 
garrison of the fort and its governor; and having ascertained the numerical strength of his 
army and the nature of his warlike preparations, they thought to themselves that their small 
force was unequal to the task of taking taking the fort ; and informed the skekh accordingly. 
He replied : —‘‘ On the night of Wednesday Parvan Ra,o will be going on a pilgrimage to his 
own idol-temple, which is situate at a distance of three farsakhs :* at that very time you 
should proceed to the fort, for the victory has already been given to you.” 


Hasan was delighted and kissed the feet of the shekh, and on the appointed night he went 
to the fort. The garrison, thinking it was Parvan Ra,o returning, opened the gate of the fort, 
and Hasan Gang boldly entered and turned out the people of the fort. When this news 
reached Parvan Ra,o he was confounded ; and returning from the temple engaged the army 
of Islim. A fierce battle ensued, and the Muhammadan troops poured a rain of arrows on 
the enemy, in the midst of which Parvan Ri,o was slain and the remnant of his army dispersed. 
They buried Parvan Ra,o’s head near the gate of the fort, and the mark of the place still exists. 


They named Kalburga ‘‘Ahsandbid,” and Hasan Gangi without further dispute being 
established on the throne of sovereignty in the city of Ahsanaibid, assumed the title of Sultdin 
‘Ali-ud-Din Bahman Shah. He made Ganga Pandit pre-eminent, and it was agreed between 
them that Sultén ‘Ala-ud-Din and all his descendants should adopt the surname of “ Bahman 
Shah.” This victory took place in A. H. 748 (A. D. 1847). 


He reigned with wisdom and firmness for a period of thirteen years, ten months and 
twenty-seven days. He died in the year 761 (A. D. 1359).3° He was constant in his disciple- 
ship to the shekh, and his example in this respect was followed by his successors. 


His eldest son, Sultin Muhammad, was appointed his successor. 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 
SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE story of the crow, the turtle, the deer and the 
TELUGUS. rat to prove to them the blessings of harmony. 
By G, RB, Supramian PANTULU. There stood on the banks of the Godavri a huge 


cotton tree on which birds of the air used to 
roost at night. Laghupathanaka, king of the 
<LI. crows, woke early one morning and saw a Kirata 
Av Rajamundry there lived a king, Vishnu- | fowler who appeared to him a second Yama and 
vardhana by name, who, distressed at the mis- said :—‘I haveseen this man’s face at dawn. Some 
conduct of his sons, requested a Brahman to | misfortune is sure to happen. It is not wise to 
instruct them in the paths of virtue. The Brah- | remain near him.” As he was fying away as 
man thereupon began to tell them the following | quickly as possible, the fowler approached the 
a 


(Continued from Vol. XXVFI. p. 308.) 





29 About 10} miles. es 
30 According to all the other accounts he reigned eleven years, two months and seven days, and died in 


A. H. 759. 
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tree, scattered a little rice, spread his net, and 
lay in ambush close by. Thereupon Chitragriva, 
the dove-king, who was flying afar off, saw the 
rice and said to his fellow-doves:—“Whence 
cometh this rice in a desert? We should not 
crave for this rice. Once upon a time a traveller, 
through craving a bracelet, was deceived bya tiger 
and died. 


Once upona time an old tiger bathed and 
holding sacred grass in its hand stood on the 
bank of a tank and called aloud to a passer-by 
to take the golden bracelet which he offered him. 
The traveller thought to himself:—‘This is my 
luck. Why hesitate?’ So he asked the tiger 
to show him the bracelet, and the tiger stretched 
forth his paw and said :—‘See, here is the bracelet.’ 
The traveller said:— ‘You are a cruel beast 
How can I trust you’? The tiger replied :— 
‘True, I was avery cruel beast in my young 
days, and slew a host of men and cows. <As 
a consequence lost my wife and children and 
have to live alone. Buta kind man had mercy 
on meand advised me to give up killing men 
and cows and practice good actions. I took his 
advice,and now lam a poor weak brute. Why 
can you nottrust me? Asyou are apoor man I 
wish to give this in charity to you. Go and bathe 
in the tank close by and you can have it. The 
greedy fool fell into the trap, went into the water, 
and was bogged in the mud. The tiger saw him 
and said:-—‘Itisa pity you should have fallen 
into the mire. I will come and pullyou out. Be 
not afraid.’ Thus saying he approached him 
slowly and caught hold of him. The fool as he 
was dying cried out :—‘ This is the result of my 
stupid covetousness.’ ” 


The moral is that we should do nothingin a 
hurry. 


One of the doves answered: — “ What’s the 
good of excessive caution P If we are to get our 
food we must run risks.” On this they all flew 
and were caught in the net. 


When they found themselves entangled they 
turned on their adviser and abused him :—* This 
is what comes of following your advice.” While 
the other pigeons reproved him Chitragriva 
said :—“ What is the use of crying over spilt 
milk? Wearein a mess, and must do our best 
to get out of it. A thought suggests itself to 
me. Let us all fly up together and take the net 
with us. When united even weak creatures 
ean do much.” Hearing this, the doves soared up 
mto the sky, saying there cannot be any better 
suggestion. The fowler amazed thought of 
catching them when they alighted again, and 


followed them staring at the sky till they disap- 
peared from his view, when he went home in 
grief. 

When the birds saw this they asked Chitragriva 
the next thing to be done. He answered: — 
‘‘ Thave a friend, the rat-king Hiranayaka, who 
dwells at Vichithravana on the banks of the 
Gandak, Hecansave us by biting the net-strings 
with his strong teeth. Letus gotohim.” They 
took his advice and went to Hiranayaka. But 
the rat hearing the noise of their wings was sore 
afraid and would not leave his hole. Chitragriva 
called to him in a loud voice and said :—‘ Friend 
why do you not speak to us?” The rat knew 
his voice and came out at once. 


“TI am delighted to see my good friend, Chitra. 
griva.”? When he saw the pigeons caught in the 
net, he was startled, and said :—‘‘ Friend, what is 
this P” Chitragriva replied :—‘“ Friend, this is 
the fruit of our destiny.” The rat began to gnaw 
at the threads, but Chitragriva said. :—* Friend, 
this is not the way to do it. First untie the knots 
of my subjects, and then mine.” Hiranayaka 
replied:—‘‘ My teeth are very weak. I cannot 
cut all the knots. I will try to sever your knots 
as long as there is strength in my teeth. Then 
we shall see about the others if I have sufficient 
strength.’ To which Chitragriva replied:—‘*Do 
as you please. What can we do beyond our 
strength P” To which Hiranayaka said:—“* Have 
you notheard of the proverb, ‘charity begins 
at home?’” Thereupon Chitragriva replied :— 
‘* Friend, what you say is true enough. But 1 
cannot endure the trouble of my subjects.” 


Thus pleased Hiranayaka and heset to work and 
freed all the doves, and after entertaining them 
sent them all home rejoicing. 


The guré further said:—Hiranayaka then 
entered his hole. Laghupathanaka, astonished 
at what he had seen, came and alighted near 
the hole of Hiranayaka, and said :—‘Oh, Hirana- 
yaka ! I desire your friendship. Have mercy 
on me and fulfil my desire.” Hearing this 
Hiranayaka from inside the hole said :-—“ Who 
are youP” To which the crow replied:—‘I 
ama crow. My name is Laghupathénaka.” 
Hiranayaka laughed at this, and said :-—‘*I am 
your lawful prey. How can we two befriends ? 
It will be with us as with the deer who was 
caught in the trap and owed his life to the 
crow.” ‘How was that?” enquired Laghu- 
pathénaka. So Hiranayaka went on to say :— 


“ A deer and a crow once lived in the forest of 
Mantharavati in the landof Magadha, and were 
close friends. The deer throve and grew fat until 
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a jackal saw him and thought to himself what a 
dainty meal he could make ofhim. So thinking 
the jackal cameto the deer and said:—‘ Let us 
be friends.’ ‘Who are you?’ asked the deer. 
‘I am Subuddhi, the jackal, and I desire your 
friendship.’ So the deer took the jackal to his 
Inir and when the crow who was perched on a tree 
close by saw them he said to the deer :— ‘ Who 
is your friend?’ ‘This is my dear friend, the 
jackal Subuddhi,’ he answered. To this the crow 
replied :—‘ Can you trust a new-eomer? In days 
of yore, a kite, Jarathgava by name, died 
through having entertained a cat, which story 
I shall tell you. 


On the banks of the Bhagirathi is a large fig 
tree. In a hole in its trunk there lived Jarath- 
gava,anold kite. The birds that lived on the tree 
used to share their food with him and thus he 
managed to live. One day, Thirghakarna, a cat, 
approached the tree noiselessly, intending to eat 
the nestlings. They cried out when they saw her, 
and Jarathgava, hearing the noise, looked out 
and spied the cat. The cat was sore afraid 
of the kite, and thought to herself:—‘ I am in evil 
case, I can only escape by my cunning.’ So the 
cat stood before the kite and bowed to him, 
whereupon the kite asked her who she was, ‘I am 
a cat, and people call me Thirghakarna.’ To 
which the kite replied :—‘Be off at once, or it 
will be the worse for you.” To which the kite 
replied :—‘Kindly let me explain.’ So the kite 
enquired the cat’s errand. To which she 
replied :—‘I have changed my course of life and 
become a Brahmacharin. I have long wished to 
meet you, and hospitality is a sacred duty.’ The 
kite, in answer, said :— ‘ Cats are very fond of 
meat, and there are many nestlings here. This is 
why I spoke.” When the cat heard this, she put 
her paws to her ears, and invoking the Lord 
Krishna swore that she had given up animal food, 
and was now devoted to deeds piety. Hearing 
these words, the kite requested the cat not to be 
angry. ‘How can a person know the character of 
a new-comer as soon as he arrives? Come and go 
as you please.’ So the cat became a crony of the 
kite and used to live in the same hole in the tree. 


By and bythe cat used to creep out every 
night and eat some of the nestlings, which when 
the birds perceived they began to look about. 
The cat cleared out at once, and the birds found 
the bones in the nest of the kite and pecked him 
to pieces. 

Therefore it is that I said that we should not 
trust a new-comer.’ 

Hearing this, the jackal looked indignantly 
at the crow, and said:—‘You too were a new- 
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comer when you took up with the deer. Is 
not a castor oil plant considered a huge tree in 
a treeless plain? It is only the ignorant that 
make a difference between a friend and a foe.’ 
Hearing this, the deer said :—*Why all this wrangl- 
ing? Let us all spend our days in one place m 
peace.” On hearing this, the crow consented. 
The deer, the jackal and the crow lived together 
inharmony. Aftersome days had passed the 
jackal said to the deer:—‘ Friend! I have seen 
in the forest a field fully ripe. Accompany me. 
I will show you the field’ So saying the fox 
took the deer with him and showed him the place. 
After this the deer began to graze there. The 
owner of the field noticed it and resolved to kill 
the beast. Sohe laida net at a corner of the 
field and went home. The animalas usual came 
the next day to the fiel d to graze and was entangl- 
ed in the meshes and began to think :—‘Alas! 
Tam caught inanet! WhatcanIdo? Whois 
there torescue me? If my friend the crow 
chance to come he might save me.’ The jackal 
was pleased at the sight and thought that his 
object was gained. So he went up to the deer, 
who said:—‘Friend, come quick and cut the net.’ 
The jackal said:—‘This is the holy day of 
Munisvara. How can i touch animal sinew on a 
fast day ? Any other day I am at your service.” 
Night came on. The crow missing the deer 
came to look for him and asked him what had 
happened. ‘This comes,’ he answered, ‘of trust- 
ing a false friend.’ Meanwhile the farmer came 
up, and the crow said :—‘ He comes like another 
Yama, and we must act at once. Doas T tell you. 
Spread out your legs and feign to be dead.’ The 
deer followed his advice, and when the farmer 
loosed him from the net the crow gavea caw and 
the deer escaped. Just then the Jackal came up 
in hopes of a meal: but the farmer, vexed at his 
mishap, killed him with a blow of his cudgel. 
He that digs a pit for others falls in himself.’ ” 


When he heard this tale, Laghupath&naka said 
to Hiranayaka:—‘ This is foolish talk. Accept 
me as your friend like Chitragriva.” 


To which Hiranayaka replied :—* You are fickle- 
minded. It is not advisable to make an everlast- 
ing friendship with the fickle-minded. To add 
to this, you are my enemy. It is not good to be 
on terms of intimacy with an enemy, however 
good he may be. I cannot therefore be intimate 
with you.” To which Laghupath&naka replied :— 
«Why talk so much without understanding my 
disposition? Hear my last word. I have seen 
Chitragriva enjoying the pleasure of your com- 
pany. I desire to be on terms of friendship 
with you. Itis well if you fulfil my prayers. 
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If not, I shall voluntarily starve myself to death 
and die.” Hiranayaka hearing this came out of 
the holeand said :— ‘Laghupathanaka, I am very 
much pleased with you. I shall do what you 
desire me to do.” Thus saying, Hiranayaka 
pleased the crow by his good deeds, let him depart, 
and entered the hole. From that time forwards, 
the rat and the crow spent their days in friendly 
intercourse. 


Some time after the crow seeing the rat 
said: — Comrade, it is very difficult to eke 
out a livelihood here. I intend therefore to 
quit this desert for a suitable abode.” Whereupon 
Hiranayaka replied:—‘Teeth, hair, nails, and 
men will not shineif their habitation is gone. 
The wise person ought therefore to give up 
the idea of quitting a residence.’ To which the 
crow replied :— Friend, your words are weak. 
Blephants, lions and good men wander whereso- 
ever they will. Crows, birds and cowards perish 
in their own place, not being able to quit it.” 
Whereupon Hiranayaka said:—‘‘ Comrade, where 
is it that you want to goto?” To which the crow 
veplied:—"We should not quit an old residence 
without examining a new one. Therefore it is 
that I have not spoken to you before fixing our 
new quarters. There is in the forest of Dandaka 
a tank called Karpuragaura. In it dwells my 
friend Manthara, the turtle-king. He is a 
charitable creature. That excellent tortoise will 
support me with plenty of fishfood.” Whereupon 
Hiranayaka said :—-" What can I do here after you 
are gonef Take me therefore along with you.” 


Laghupathinaka hearing this was very much 
pleased and consented to the proposal. They 
then began their journey with pleasant conver- 
sation on the way and reached the tank in a few 
days. When Manthara saw them at a distance, 
he went to meet them, fetched them thither, and 
feasted them as became their rank, 


Laghupathanaka then said to Manthara:-— 
‘* Comrade, treat this rat king respectfully. He is 
the foremost among the virtuous, the ocean of good 
qualities, and is known as Hiranayaka, Even 
Sesha is unable to describe his qualities. How 
much then am I?” 


So saying he narrated Hiranayaka’s story in 
detail from the beginning. Manthara then 
treated Hiranayaka with much respect and said :— 
‘*Hiranayaka, what is the cause of your living in a 
desert P” To which he replied:— 


“There was a town named Champakavati which 
was inhabited by many Sannyésis, among whom 
was one Chudakarna. He would eat part of the 
food fetched and wonld hang the other portion on 


a wooden peg fixed in the wall and then go to 
sleep. I would creep noiselessly to it and would 
every day partake of the food. Once upon a time 
he was conversing with his friend Vinakarna and 
was constantly looking up and shaking his rattle 
and terrifymg me. Vinakarna then asked Chuda- 
karna:—‘ Why is it that you look up and shake 
your rattle ?? To which he replied:—‘ A rat every 
day gets up the wooden peg and partakes of the 
food there. Itisasource of very great trouble 
to me.’ Vinakarna hearing this said :—‘ Where 
isthe rat and where the wooden peg? Where 
did such little creature get the strength to climb 
such agreatheightP There must be some cause 
for this. Sometime ago I went to a Brihman’s 
house to eat, when the Brahman called his wife 
and said -—‘ To-morrow a few Brahmans must be 
fed as it is the new-moon day. What provisions 
have you collected for it?’ To which the house- 
wife replied :—‘ If the men bring home provisions 
the women can cook them. If they do not bring 
them what can wedo?’ Whereupon he grew 
exceedingly angry and turning to his wife said :— 
‘We must manage with the things we possess 
and not seek what we have not. To which the 
housewife agreed and said:—‘I shall manage 
to-morrow’s meal with the little that we have.’ 
So saying she washed, pounded and dried a 
quantity of sesamum, A fowl then came and 
scratched away the seed. The Bréhman seeing 
this said:—‘ The sesamum seeds have become 
impure and unfit fora Brdhman meal. Go and 
exchange these for something else and return.’ 
The housewife came the next day into the house 
to which I was invited to eat, and asked the 
housewife if she would give ordinary sesamum 
in exchange for her pounded seed The house- 
wife gladly agreed to her proposal, took some 
sesamum seed in a sieve and was conversing when 
the master asked her what it was that she was 
bargaining about. To which she said that she 
received pounded sesamum seed in exchange for 
a smaller quantity of unhusked seed. The 
Brihman hearing this said:—‘O fool! would 
anybody give pounded seed in exchange for 
unhusked ? There must be some reason for her 
giving it, Donot take this grain.’ So this rat 
cannot have such strength and this fixed abode 
here without a cause.’ 


While Vinakarna told this tale, Chudakarna 
heard it, searched and found a hole where the rat 
was residing. ‘Why shonld it reside here? 
I shall dig it up.” Sosaying he took up an axe 
and dug into my hole and took away all the 
treasure storedup from many along day. Being 
sorely vexed, and unable to earn my daily bread, 
I was creeping sadly. about when Chudakarna one 
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day saw meand said:—“ Wealth is the root of 
all welfare. What is the good of life without 
moneyP This rat having lost all his wealth has 
lost with it his original strength. When the 
Sannydsin said this I grew dejected and thought 
thus within myself :—‘It is not right for me 
to live here any longer. Nor is it proper to 
communicate my story to others.’ Chudakarna 
seeing me not quitting the place aimeda fatal 
blow at me with his stick which I fortunately 
escaped. Hadit struck me I must have been 
for long an inhabitant of Yamaléka, So musing 
I left the place and came to the jungle where life 
iseasier for us.” Manthara hearing this said:— 
‘‘Wealth is perishable, and it is useless to hoard 
it, as you will see from the fate of the miserly 
jackal. 


One day a hunter named Bhairava, of the city 
of Kalyana Katak, went into the forest. He 
slew a deer and was carrying it home when he 
met a wild pig. He aimed an arrow at the beast, 
which in his death struggle gored him anda great 
serpent which lay close by. So all three died 
then and there. Up came thejackal, Thirgarava, 
and seeing the dead bodies rejoiced at the 
prospect of having abundant food But in his 
greediness he thought to himself.—‘The meat 
I will keep for use and meanwhile I will eat 
the bowstring.’ As soon as he began to bite 
the string the arrow was released and slew him 
too.” 

When he heard these words of Manthara he 
rejoiced and said :—‘ Now I know the value ofa 
good friend.” 


_ One day when they were enjoying themselves 
in the forest a deer. rushed up, pursued by 
a hunter. The tortoise in his fear shuffled into 
the water: the rat crept into his hole and the 
crow flew to the top of a tree. He looked all 
round, and seeing no sign of danger called to his 
two friends. They came out and asked the deer 
what had befallen him. He said: —“ My name 
is Chitranga, and I claim your protection.” So 
they took him into their company, and all four 
lived pleasantly together. 

One day the deer went out alone to graze, and 
when he did not return at the usnal hour they 
feared lest evil may have befallen him. 


They debated which of them should goin search 
of him. At last the crow said:—‘Iam the swift- 


est of birds, and will fly offand learn what has 
befallen him.” He flew and flew high up in the 
air until he came to the place where the deer had 
fallen into asnare. The deer delighted to see his 
friend said:—~ “No time must be lost. Hasten 
and bring the rat Hiranayaka to gnaw the cords of 
the snare.” So the crow went, and placing the rat 
on his back speedily flew back with him. When 
the rat succeeded in extricating the deer they 
asked him how he had fallen into this fresh disas- 
ter. ‘‘ No creature,” said he, ‘‘can escape his 
fate. When I was a little fawn one day I fell 
into @ snare, was caught by a hunter and taken 
to the king’s palace. There I was reared as a pet 
and golden ornaments were hung on my neck. 
One day when wandering in the city I was chased 
by boys but the ladies of the royal seraglio found 
me and tied me up near the chamber of the 
king. Thatnight a heavy storm of rain came on 
and I cried out in my joy: —‘ How delight- 
folis this rain! How sweet the grass will grow 
for me to eat. The king wondered to hear a 
beast talk in the tongue of men, and next day 
sent for the astrologers and told them what he 
had heard. They said :—‘ For a beast to know 
human speech is an event of ill omen. Your 
Majesty should perform rites of expiation and 
send the deer to a distant forest.” So they 
sent me from that abode of peace and safety and 
Ieame to the forest where, as you know, I fell 
into the snare of the hunter.”’ 


Meanwhile the tortoise wasanxiously expecting 
his friends the crow and the rat, and was delighted 
when they returned after rescuing the deer. 


As they were talking the hunter camp up and 
missing the deer from the snare followed his 
touches. The crow again espied him and 
warned his friends. The rat got into a hole, the 
crow flew away and the deer hid himself in a 
thicket. But the hunter secured the tortoise and 
was carrying him off when the rat said to the 
deer :—‘* You must repay us for rescuing you by 
saving the tortoise. Go intothis pond, and lie 
down as if you were dead: the crow will sit on 
your back and seem as about to peck out your 
eyes. Then the hunter will put down the tortoise 
and he can escape.” 


They did as he planned, and the trick succeed- 


ed. The tortoise escaped and the four friends 
were once again united. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CRUSE AND GROSSO. 
“Inthe days when Jeddah (also Judda and 
Jidda) on the Red Sea was a great mart for 


BHuropean ships, all goods and payments were 
valued and stated thereincruse. It wasa money 
of account and was divided into 40 duanees: 
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The quotations which follow show that the cruse 
was two-fifths of a commercial dollar or 40 cents, 
and that the duanee was therefore one cent. 


Tt was also an actual coin, and as such the 
quotations show that its value was about two 
shillings sterling or something under, that bemg 
evidently also its value in accounts. 


The word in its various forms represents the 
Arabic word kirsh and its plural kurtsh. 


The term duanee, with its Italian variant 
medini (medino), I have not been able to trace. 
But both forms are primd facie from some 


identical root like the Arabic GX dain. 


Neither cruse nor duanee are in Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobson, and oddly enough Kelly’s Universal Cam- 
bist makes no mention of Jeddah and its money. 


1789. “ Species of Coirts current in Bassora 
and Bagdat ... . 1Croush is 4§ Mamoodies.’ 
— Alex. Hamilton, Fast Indies, II., Appx., 4. 
1835. ‘At Bassora or Bussorah .. . . the 
Mamoudi = 3} Grains of fine gold, or 40 Grains 
of fine silver, or 53d. sterling.’ — Kelly, Cambist, 
I. 30. (Therefore the croush == 244 d. ora florin.) 


1775. “Judda weight, 100 dollars at 250 Cruse; 
. . « « Dump silver (if good), 100 dollars at 
250 Ditto: . . . Bar silver, 100 dollars at 
250 Ditto: Venitians, 100 weigh 29 Secar Rup. 
13 Annas — 4 Judda Cruse Pice! . eee 
A List of Presents given the Bashaw and his 
Officers at Judda, with the different Assortment 
of Goods and the Specie they are to consist of 

: . Bashaw 42 Pieces, Value as per Judda 
Sale of Goods 500 Judda Cruse ee 
[total] 281 Pieces Value at Judda Cruse 8000 
: To the Bashaw’s Guard on-board. 
1 Cruse per Day till they have cleared the Ship and 
20 Cruse his Bucweys? ... . Charges... 
Paid Packers for packing ditto [old Copper], viz, 
85 Bales at 14 Duanies per Bale 29 [Cruse] 30 
[Duanies].” —Stevens, Guide to East India 
Trade, pp. 60-65. 


1818. “ Accounts are kept in ecruse and 
duanees, 40 of the latter making one of the for- 
mer... . Venetians 100 = 22} Sicca Rupees 
{ =] 43 cruse?® - it would be best, in 
makmg your sales, to fix both the price and 
value of your silver and gold coin (in cruse) with 
the merchant.” — Milburn, Commerce, I. pp. 
87-94. (Milburn has, after the manner of the time, 
incorporated the whole of Stevens’ information, 
without acknowledgment.) 


GSTS 
1 This statement does not tally with the rest and 
there must he something wrong here. 


3 J. ¢., Bakhsht or clerk, see Yule s.v, Buxeo, 


1885. “AlexandriainHgypt . .. . Accounts 
are kept in Piastres current of 40 Medini . . 
a Grisciot or Abuquelp | P Abukulf] at 30 
aie h..45 These [Griscio, etc.] are real Egyptian 
coins.” — Kelly, Cambist, I. 4. (Apparently the 
piastre of the XVIII. Cent. was about 2 shillings 
sterling, [Kelly, II. 168f s.v. Turkey,} and so the 
Griscio would be $ piastre or about le 6d. 
sterling.) 


1884. “Qirs (VA) pl. qurash, piaster.” — 
Steingass, Arabic Dict. 


The Italian form griscio for kirsh tempts me, 
under correction, to connect another Arabic 
expression ts) kurs with a well known Italian 
money of account and coin, grosso. It will be 
seen from the quotations that both were of the 
value 14d, to 3d. sterling 


1831. “ Grosso, a piece of money worth about 
three pence English.” — Barretto, Italian- 
English Dict. 


1835. ‘‘Wenice .. . . Monies of Account 


old System . . Moneta Piccola 
has been the general money since the year 1750: 
Valuta Corrente was that which preceded it: and 
Banco was the money in which the Bank of 
Venice kept its accounts: it was 20 per cent. 
better than Valuta Corrente and 545 better 
than Moneta Piccola . .. . the Ducato 
Corrente is divided into 24 Grossi and each 
Grosso into 12 Grossetti or Denari di Ducato. 
The Ducat Banco is also divided into 24 Grossi 
each of 12 Denari.” 


Padua. — ‘*‘ Accounts are here kept in Ducats 
of 24 Grossi or 288 Denari.” 


Bergamo. — “ Accounts are also keptin Ducats 
of 24 Grossi each Grosso being divided into 12 
Piccoli or Denari di Ducato.” — Kelly, Cambist. 
Vol. I. pp. 31, 274, 844. 


Now Kelly tells us (Vol. I. p, 344) that a 
Venice “ 63 Lire Piccole equal the Ducat Corrente 
and 93 Lire the Ducat Banco: hence 31 of the 
latter equal 48 of the former,’ and, at Vol. II. 
p. 153, he tells us that the Lira Piccola in the 
old coins of Venice equals in silver 507d. So 
the Ducat Corrente was worth 2s. 7d., and the 
Ducat Banco 4s. Hence the Grosso Corrente 
was worth about 1dd. and the Grosso Banco 2d. 
in Vol. II. p. 166 we find that at Rome the 
Grosso or Half Parlo of 1785 wasa silver coin 
worth 2 58d. 


§ See above, n, 1. Milburn has not succeeded 
in correcting Stephen’s mistake. | 
# QOlearly an Italian form of kirsh, 
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This term grosso seems to be the same that, 
under the forms gros, grosche, (groschen), 
groschel has spread itself, for both a coin 
and a money of account worth a penny to three 
pence,in former days into France, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, parts of Germany, Poland, 
Hungary and Russia: vide Kelly, Cambist, 
passim. 

R. C. Tempre. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINOES. 


In honour of Marbaut,®? the ruler of evil 
spirits, fiends, ghouls or ghélis, and vampires, a 
worship is performed at night on the day follow- 
ing the Pola feast, by the Marathais. They set 
an idol representing him, made of cow-dung; and 
present the accustomed offerings with rejoicings, 
When the day dawns, the ceremony is repeated. 
This done, a man from each house, with a bough 
in one hand and the idol in the other, goes on 
shouting at the top of his voice, ‘“‘O Marbaut, 
eradicate all sources of ill health and molesta- 
tions of devils.” On going alittle distance he 
throws away whathe took with him and then 
brings back in lieu branches of trees with a view 
to frightening the devil and avoiding fortuitous 
dangers. 


A ceremonial rite which takes place either 
on the drd, 5th, 7th, llth, 18th, or 15th day 
after a child’s birth, is generally superintended 
by adult women. First they bring a bitch and 
bathe it, anointing its face and four legs with 
ground turmeric and dry vermilion. A garland 
of flowers is then wrapped round its neck. 
And finally, after incensing it, they fall at its 
feet, utter these words: ** Bless the mother with 
healthy progeny like yours.” 


To propitiate a god or goddess, to procure 
revenge a man who has offended another, or 
to be victorious in an enterprise, animals are 
sacrificed. The satisfaction of the god in such 
cases is ascertained by the animals brought to 
sacrifice shaking their bodies when the water is 
sprinkled thick and fast over them.* 


M. R. Pepioyw. 


BITTERU AND BARIKA. 


In the very interesting inscription at Managili 
published by Dr. Fleet (Hypigraphia Indica, 
Part I. Vol. V. January 1898) there occur the 
terms bittéru (p. 22) and barika (p. 28). 


The passage in which bittéru occurs, I trans- 
late as follows — 


» . . Of Maningavalli’s southern fields in 
(the hamlet of) Migévada (viz.) on the westof the 
road to Kallanguruké, on the east of the culti- 
vable land of (the man called) Hénndléyavaru, on 
the north ofthe cultivable land of the goddess 
Kénganavvé of (the shrine of) the mdlasthina 
god, onthe south of the fertile (yellowish) soi. 
(mégé) of Chénnagésimayya Bittéru (i.e, Chénnal 
gésimayya with the surname of bittéru or javelin- 
he gave fifty mattars (of land) of forty spans of 
the established (size of the) blade (or the tip of a 
missile) to the pole of the hog’s savage extent 
(Pagadimbada = agadu-imbada ?). 

The term ‘ barika’ is explained in Bhattika- 
lankadéva’s Sabddnuédsana, edited (A. D. 1890) 
by B. Lewis Rice, C.1. H., etc., as follows :— 
barikan | biri iti varaniyatarh garhyam karma | 
tatra niyuktah || a bérika | bari ‘a turn-fixed 
low business’ |a man engaged therein || Thus 
bérika probably means ‘a man who obtains a 
meal daily according to rotation from the houses 
of charitable people,’ or ‘a sponger.’ 


Tibingen, FE. Kirrer. 


5th May 1898. 





CARAFT. 

Here isa delicious Hobson-Jobson from that 
veritable well of curious Anglo-Indianisms, the 
Madras Manual of Administration, Vol. III. 

1898. Caraft (als karabah, Hind.) From 
karabsh, Ar. [? kirba “1,9 ] water-bag, stitched 
on one side. Jar: carboy. Page 128. 

1893. Carboy (lL karAbah, 
Leather water jar: caraft. Page 129. 


Hind.) 


Yule, Hobson-Jobson, sv.v., gives both caraffe 
and carboy as Huropean wor ds derived from +/!s5 


Persian. 
R. C. Taxprus. 





KUKI. 

How has this epithet or name come to be 
applied by Bengalis to the Lushditribes? To 
what other distinct tribes to the east of Bengal 
is it applied? The derivation and use of the 
term, with some notes on the tribes known as 
Kuki, and references to fuller sources of infor- 
mation, would be an acceptable paper to some 
readers of the Indian Antiquary. 


Boxao is a term in what may be called Santal 
Mythology. A paper descriptive of the Bongo, — 


3 [ P a corruption of Maliku’l-maut, the Lord of Death. —- Hp ] 
4 Narrated by the writer’s friend, N. Ramlingum Maduray, Pillay. 
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its representations, ideas associated therewith, 
and on related matters in Santal beliefs, — would 
be an interesting contribu tion to aboriginal ideas 
of religion. 

J. BurcsEss. 





SEPOY. 
Earliest known instance of the Word. 


Yute, Hobson-Jobson, s v., says:— ‘We have 
found no English example in print older than 
1750, but probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record for 1747, from Fort St. 
David’s, is the oldest notice we have found in 
extant MS.” 


In his Diary of Sir William Hedges, Vol Il. 
p. 359 f., he says in a note ona Bombay Consul- 
tation, dated 24th January 1717/18, containing 
the expression “ a Company of Sepoys” and severa] 
references to sepoys in a procession of January 
the 29th, and also to “Government Sepoys in 
Liveries” :—** This is an occurrence of the word 
Sepoy in its modern signification 30 years earlier 
than any I had been able to find when publish- 
ing the Anglo-Indian Glossary. I have one a 
year earlier and expect now to find it earlier 
still.” 

But in the same book, Vol. I. p. 554, Sir 
William Hedges writes, under date, December 
12th, 1682 :—“ As soon as these letters were sent 
away I went immediately to Ray Nundiloll’s 
to have had ye Seapy, or Nabob’s horseman, 
consigned to me with order to ye Perwanna put 
im execution.” And then follows a good deal 
more about “the Seapy.”’ 

R. O. Tempre. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOM AMONGST MARATHAS, 

Tue bride and bridegroom are made to stand 
in baskets filled with unhusked wheat. Behind 
them stands the maternal uncles of each (or any 
other fit persons) with naked swords in their 
hands, surrounded by the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom. Theorigin of the basket custom 
is supposed tobe derived from the Kshatriyas of 
old, and to mean that no man shall marry a 
woman until he can maintain her. The custom 
of the naked sword is also probably of Kshatriya 
descent. 


A legend is toldto account for it thus: ~A 
R&ji was engaged in marrying his son, when the 
evening before the final ceremony, Satw4i, the 
goddess who presides over the destinies of new- 
born children, warned him of danger to the pair to 
be wedded next day, and advised his taking 


unusual precautions. Sentries were accord- 
ingly posted round the place where the marriage 
was taking place, but the figure of a tiger paint- 
ed on a soldier’s shield suddenly became ani- 
mated, and leaping up from the shield, killed 
the bride and the bridegroom before any one 
could interfere. 


It is clear, I think, that the ceremony of the 
naked sword is a relic of the times when it was 
necessary to protect the marriage party from 
violence from outside.? 


The late B. V. Swasrerin P. N. and Q. 1883. 


THE MATERNAL UNCLE IN NORTH INDIAN 
MARRIAGEH CUSTOMS. 

THe maternal uncle takes avery important 
part in Hind marriages. On the day thetewd or 
letter announcing the auspicious date for the mar. 
riage is sent to the father of the girl, a present of 
sweetmeats (theproper amounts of which is 10 sers) 
is sent tothe maternal uncle. The wedding crown 
for the bridegroom and the wedding dress of the 
bride and bridegroom are presented by their 
respective maternal uncles. In other ways also 
he takes a prominent part in the wedding cere- 
monial. I would suggest that this is a survival 
of the primitive institution of the matriarcat, 
whereby legitimate succession was confined to 
the mother’s side. For instances of this in 
various countries, see Letourneau’s Sociology 
translated by Trollope. Where the marriage tie 
is loose the father of the child would be, as a rule, 
unknown, and naturally the woman’s represen- 
tative would not bethe putative father of her 
child, but her brother. This is a point which 
might be elaborately worked out. 


W. Crooxs in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





TRANSFER OF CATTLE-DISEASE, A FORM 
OF SCAPE-GOAT. 
Rona means any contagious or epidemic 
disease of cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease is 
munkhér. 


The village to which the disease is transferred 
must be to the east of that which transfers it. 
The transfer must be made ona Sunday; and 
no field work must be done, grass cut, corn 
ground, food cooked, or fire lighted on the 
Saturday or Sunday. 

All these precautions were observed by the 
people of Pur Kh&s, who also had a Brahman 
with them and fired off a gun three times to scare 
the disease. 


1[See Mookerjee’s Magazine and Orient. — Ep.] 
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Some say that there was a pig, not a lamb, 
and that it was carried by a sweeper. 


Saturday and Sunday seem in some way to be 
sacred to horned cattle, as on those days neither 
cattle, nor leather, nor ghé must be bought or 
sold; and all cattle that die on those days must 
be buried, instead of being eaten by the kaméins 
{village menials). 

Dznzit Ieperson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





MUSALMAN TOMBS. 


Iv is my impression that the symbols on 
Muslamén tombs vary considerably according to 
their locality J think I can give an explanation 
of the question, regarding the oblong hollows on 
the top of certain Muhammadan tombs which [ 
believe to be the tombs of women, but Ido not 
think these hollows are filled with earth as is 
there supposed, but with the accumulated sedi- 
ment of pounded sandal wood. In the year 1878 
we spent some days at Fatehpdir Sikri, about 
22 miles from Agra. Inthe large court-yard of the 
mosque at this place is the tomb of Salim CGhishti, 
the great saint of the time of Akbar. It was no 
doubt esteemed a very high privilege to be buried 
near him. Several tumbs close by were pointed 
out to me by the guardian of this tomb as the 


ES SE 2 ETE EE EST IS ST a RESTS SLE 
last resting places of some of the ladies of, and 
female attendants at, the court of the Mugha 
Emperors 
sunset, I was sitting near the saint’s tomb, when 


On Thursday evening, just about 


a well dressed native (Musalmin of course) came 
by me, carrying a basin in his hand, which 
held perhaps a pint of a thick-looking liquid, the 
colour of cocoa. He proceeded to pour a small 
quantity of this on several tombs, into hollows 
similar to those described. After he had finished 
his pious duty, I accosted him, and learnt that 
these were all women’s tombs on which he poured 
the libation, and that he was in the habit of pour 
ing this mixture of pounded sandal wood and 
water on them every Thursday at that hour. 

The late Mrs. Munray-AInsxie in P. N. 

and Q. 1883. 


RUSTIC DIVISIONS OF THE DAY. 

Wits the Panjabi niddd ott comj,aie the 
Mathura expression khomara chidka, which means 
easy noon — i, ¢, not quite time for the midday 
collation, komara or komala being equivalent to 
marm, soit or easy; while chhdka probably 
represents the Sanskrit chashaka, a drinking 
vessel, and corresponds with what a Suffolk 
harvester calls his “beaver” (the French boire), 
a snack between breakfast and lunch. 
The late F. 8. Growse in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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Wovres ON THE LANGUAGES OF THE SouTH ANDA- 
man Group or Trizes. By M. V. Portman, 
(Calcutta: Offiee of the Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India, 1898).* 


Tus is a heavy quarto, 890 + 191 pica pages, 
piinted in a type easy to read, but in a confused 
manner fora work of this kind, which requires 
the judicious use of varied founts to bring out 
the points clearly for the reader. The blame for 
this fault no doubt does not lie with the author, 
from what one knows of the vagaries of a Gov- 
ernment Press. : 


It is a work of exceeding interest to myself for 
many reasons, and perhaps I ought not to have 
undertaken to notice it for this Journal, as it fre- 
quently alludes to my own work on the subject, 
and is based on my own suggestions as to the 
form it has taken. But the thought that the 
Andamanese languages are of necessity known to 
a few only, has overrukd personal considerations 
and induced me to agree to do so. The labour 
involved in the production of this elaborate 
work, spread over nearly twenty years, must 
have been very great, and every page shows the 


minute knowledge and painstaking accuracy of 
the author. In addition, the information given 
is mostly original, and all of it is at first hand. 
The whole, therefore, forms a volume of great 
intrinsic merit and value to philologisis. Its pages 
contain, perhaps, the most thorough examination 
to which any ‘savage’ language has yet been 
subjected. Mr. Portman has, in truth, by this 
book added considerably to the debt of gratitude 
that science already owes him for his long- 
continued, patient, and intelligent studies of the 
Andamanese. 


His peculiarities are, of course, now well known, 
including his defiant adherence to expressed views, 
and accordingly we have again his old trick of 
assuming that the public understands, without 
assistance, references to obscure and scarce 
books. Indeed, in one place he refers to ‘“ My 
History of our relations with the Andamanese,” 
which is not yet out, so far as I know; at any 
rate, I have never been favoured officially or 
otherwise with a printed copy thereof. And then 
he enters into along criticism of details of Mr. 
Man’s invaluable monograph on the Andamanese 


1 First printed in the J. RB, A. 8, for April, 1899, 
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by means of references merely to the pages of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute. This 
will certainly serve only to puzzle, the reader, as, 
uvfortunately, subscribers to the Institute are not 
very numerous, as possibly they might be with 
advantage to themselves. We also find trotted 
out repeatedly Mr. Portman’s favourite theory, as 
an established fact, of the probable disappearance 
in the early future of the Andamanese as a people, 
a theory which naturally may or may xot be true. 
Let us all hope it is not, as 1 most certainly do. 


With this notice of blemishes, which are after 
all not of much importance, let me turn to a very 
brief examination of the contents of this most 
laborious and valuable publication. 


Like all true teachers, Mr. Portman begins with 
an admirable map, taken from the Marine 
Survey ofthe Andamans The only fault that 
could be found with this is that it does not 
embody the latest fruits of that Department’s 
splendid work. But for this Mr Portman is not 
to blame, as it was not possible for him to have 
included them. For the purposes of his book the 
map is complete, clear, and quite trustworthy. 


We are also favoured with a short chapter on 
the five tribes of the Southern Andamanese, 
with their septs and divisions, replete with new and 
minute knowledge of the subject. These tribes 
are the Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale, Puchikwar, 
Aukau-Juwoi, and Kol. Aka-Beada is a more 
» correet ’form of the Bojig-ngijida of former 
works In addition, all Andamanese are divided 
into long-shore men and forest men— Aryauto 
and Eremtaga in the Aka-Beada language, 
which is that spoken about the great Penal Settle- 
ment at Port Blair. Each tribe speaks its own 
langnage, or rather variety, not dialect, of the 
general South Andaman language, of which Myr 
Portman thinks the Puchikwar to be probably 
nearest the parent tongue, whatever thatwas He 
notices, too, both generally and specifically, that 
the Andamanese freely use gestures to eke out 
the sense of their speech, and remarks on the 
richness of the languages in concrete terms and 
their poverty in abstract expressions. All this is 
natural in a group of savage tongues. 


The bulk of Mr. Portman’s book is taken up 
with well-chosen and well-presented specimens 
of the languages as actually uced, and most 
careful analyses of typical sentences and words, a 
full explanation of the manner in whieh, and the 
plan on which, the words are built up, an attempt 
to translate a portion of the Bible into one of 
them, 4 comparative vocabulary, and an excellen 
analysis of the words therein. The book has, 


however, no vernacular index, a want that every 
student thereof will at once feel. 


The object of the work is “to give a general 
idea of the languages and mental attitude, of the 
people,” and with the help of “a comparative 
vocabulary and its analysis to show how the words. 
are constructed and how the different languages. 
compare with each other.” To assist him in 
achieving this, Mr. Portman has utilized, a small 
privately printed pamphlet of my own, which was 
“A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar,” spectaily designed, some sixteen 
years ago, to meet the very difficulties with which 
he had found himself face to face, when he com- 
menced the work under review. That pamphlet 
arose out of the practical impossibility of using 
the usual inftexional system of grammar taught 
in Hurope for the accurate description of a group 
of languages constructed after the fashion of the 
Andamanese. The book under notice is conse- 
quently of exceptional interest to myself, as a 
means of watching how my theory has stood the 
first practical test which has been applied to it 
Mr. Portman has hardly used the Theory as I 
should myself have used it, still his use of it is 
such as to give an idea of its working in a 
stranger’s hands, 


The Theory I propounded had its immediate 
origin in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
public and private, on my former work on the 
Andamanese speech, in which he pointed out that, 
in ordey to adequately represent, for scientific 
readers, such a form of speech, “we require new 
terms and an entirely new set of grammatical con- 
ceptions, which shall not bend an agglutinative 
language to our inflexional translation,” and he 
asked me accordingly if it were not possible “ to 
throw over the inflexional treatment of an unin- 
flected language.” This and the further con- 
sideration that, since every human being speaks 
with but the object of communicating his own 
intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on 
some general laws applieable to them all, if one 
could only find them out, led me to make the 
attempt to construct a general theory on logical 
primeiples, which should abandon the inflexional 
treatment, its conceptions, and its terms. N ow, 
my efforts led me not only to abandon the aecept- 
ed grammatical terms, but also to reverse the 
accepted order of teaching them, to alter many 
aecepted definitions, and while admitting much 
that is usually taught, both to add and omit many 
details. Taken all round, the Theory wasa wide 
departure from orthodox teaching. But it is 
always difficult for human beings to take quite a 
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new departure. The instinct of continuity — of 
evolution — is generally too strong in them to 
admit of a complete break with the past, and so 
Mr. Portman, while accepting my theory and 
using my terms in his laborious and remarkable 
pages, really does violence to both by adhering to 
the time-honoured plan of putting accidence 
before syntax, in addition to the indiscriminate 
employment of the old terms side by side of my 
novel ones, in a confused and puzzling, but from 
the point of view of the evolutionist, a most 
interestingly naivestyle. [amalso, I regret to say, 
otherwise far from feeling assured that he has 
understood aright either the theory or the terms, 
which by the way does not look well for my 
exposition! E.g , he saysthat one of the functions 
of the prefixes in Andamanese is to indicate 
the genders of the roots. But I purposely and 
expressly left ‘gender’ out of the Theory, because 
it is merely a clumsy mode of explaining a certaim 
kind of inflexion. Again, whileinforming us that 
the prefixes are used to modify the meanings 
of the roots, he says, “in short the prefixes are 
qualitative affixes,” a term I employed to signify 
that class of affix whichis used to denote the 
inherent qualities of a word. EH g.,to use the 
familiar terminology, audi-re, verb; audi-ens, 
part.; audi-for, noun: — laugh-ter, noun; laugh- 
ing, part.; laughing-ly, adv. This sort of affix is 
quite a different thing from what I called a radi- 
eal affix, used for modifying the meaning of the 
voot into that of the stem deriving from the 
root, defining a stem to be root plus a modifying 
affis. This can be seen from the last word 
analyzed, ‘laughingly,’ where ly classifies the 
word, laugh is the root (in pedantic strictness 
a stem, because it is an amplification of a simpler 
root), and laugh-ing the stem, 4. ¢., the root 
modified by the affix ing. So in willingness and 
willingly, ness and ly would be qualitative affixes 
and ing a radical affix, as defined in the Theory. 


Indeed, Mr. Portman’s treatment of the Theory 
is throughout such a compromise between the 
system under which he was brought up and that 
I proposed — is such “ fine confused feeding ‘i 
in fact ~— that I cannot attempt to follow it 
further in a brief notice of his book, and in order 
to see how far the Theory is applicable to its 
purpose, vis. the adequate explanation of a 
novel savage tongue, I will, in a future issue of 
this Journal, put it to the test In my own Way, 
usmg for the purpose Mr. Portman’s sixth 
chapter on the Andaman Fire Legend, which 
he gives in all the five languages of the South 


Andamanese. 
With these remarks, I will take leave for ithe 


present of Mr. Portman’s last book, congratulat- 
ing him on producing for scholars on the whole 
so fine an example of patient and intelligent 
study, combined with straightforward honest 


presentation. 
R. CO. TEMPLE. 





MoncmuntaL Remamss or tae Durce East Inpra 
CoMPANY IN THE PresrpENcy or Mapras, By 
ALExR. Rea Madras : 1897. 

To Prof. Kielhorn of Géttingen University I 
owe my acquaintance with this splendid volume, 
No. 25 of the New Imperial Series of the Re- 
ports of the Archeological Survey of India. 


The interest I take in matters connected both 
with India and with Holland induced me to exa~ 
mine the work with some care, and I now venture 
to offer a few remarks on a portion of it, viz., on 
the copies of the inscriptions and some of the 
accompanying translations, as well as on the 
Plates reproduced at the end of the book. 


The work consists of three Parts, together with 
an Index and the Plates just mentioned. PartI., 
‘Historical Memoir,’ pp. 1-43, gives an acconnt 
of the development of the Dutch power in 

India, and of the gradual transference of their 
settlements to the English, Of this section it 
will suffice to say that the author’s statements are 
supported by numerous authorities quoted at the 
foot of the pages. 


Part IL. pp.4+-64, deals with the Monumental 
Remains. It is from this section that the work 
takes lis title, andthe inscriptions may therefore 
be considered to form the most important part of 
the book. To these we will now tum our atten- 
tion. O£ the first inscription the author gives 
‘““a copy and interlined translation” on page 47. 
None of the copies on pp. 47-54 are represented 
among the Plates, so that the book affords no 
means of comparing the transcripts with the ongi- 
nals. In translated copies, however, one would 
expect some indication of a proper division of 
the letters into words, as well as a complete 
translation. The first inscription is deficient in 
both respects. Only three lines out of the seven 
are translated, while some of the words cannot be 
correctly given; e g., “iufer’’ should read “‘ iuffer;”’ 
‘“ceniuny”’ must mean the month of June with 
the day indicated by the three letters “‘ cen, ” which 
cannot be explained without a trustworthy facsi- 
mile; for “mandenen ” we should read “ maanden 
en;” “jydagen” may stand for “IX dagen.” 
The last four lines of the inscription may then be 
translated: “ book-keeper in the service of the 
honourable (?) company ; died the ———th of June, 
Anno 1708, (at the age of) 21 years, 2, months 
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(and) 9 (P) days.” The inscription is taken, as 
are also the following, from other sources, so that 
the author may not be originally responsible for 
the mistakes and omissions. 


In the next “copy” the words “ raetvan in 
dierst ’ make no sense, and “‘Councillor in the ser- 
vice” does not translate them. In the last twolines 
(p. 49) “haer lyven rotten hier” does not mean 
“their lives He here,” but “their bodies decay 
here ;” while ** de twee geleven”’ (read “‘gelieven’’) 
means * the two lovers,” not “these two persons.” 


In the following imscription (p. 49), in the 
translation of the second verse, we should read: 
‘had Imisery (“‘ellende,” not “ ellinde) as my lot.” 


On p. 50, for “administratevor ” read ‘‘ adminis- 
trateur;” “systorf ” = “sy storf,”? “she died ;” 
“voor-of tegenwinden’’ means “favourable or 
adverse winds,” not ‘“‘ winds to and fro,” which 
is nonsense. Of what use the following trans. 
lation of the last three verses can be, is difficult to 
see: “there she was brought up, here dead, she 
in God happily.” ‘The correct version should he: 
‘there she was brought up, here she died happy 
in God.” 


In the next copy (p. 50), for “ coppercoopman” 
read ‘“oppercoopman;”’ the Dutch form for 
“ elevated” is certainly not “ geeliefert;” for 
“semelten ” yead ‘ gemelden;” for ‘‘ genoem- 
dem’? read “‘ genoemden.” On p. 41 for “‘alheir ” 
read “alhier;” “lyven” again translated by 
“lives,” instead of by “ bodies.” 


The following copy (p. 51) is a very bad one 
with several mistakes. For “roow” read “rouw” 
for “be weend” read “‘ beweend;” for “ pranen” 
read “tranen ;” for “warde’’ read “ waarde.” 


On p. 53, line 1, for “liye” read “ leyt.” 


The worst specimen of all is found on p. 54 
It is umpossible to correct all the mistakes with- 
out a facsimile, but such forms as the following 
will show the worthlessness of the reproduction : 
“mijn” for “mijn;” ‘‘mign” for “mijn;” 
“geroin ” for “ gervin ;” “gemalume” for “ gema- 
linne.” Four of the verses are thus copied: 


“ Dus stern be dekt het rif man molder dochters 
zoon haar zielen zign om livog by God ins 
hebuels froon wil zalig isde mensh wens leven 
heir zoo eendi met uoorsmaak van God’s vrengd 
bevrijd vanal elendi.* 


These verses should read : 


* Dees steen bedekt het rif van moeder, dochter, 
Z00n. 


Haar ziclen zijn omhoog by Godin ’s Hemels 
troon, 


rr IT 
pr 


Welzalig is de mensch wiens leven heeft zoo’n 
ende, 


Met voorsmaak van Gods vreugd, bevrijd van al 
ellende.’’ 


The translation is as follows: 


“This stone covers the remains of mother, 
daughter, son. 


Their souls are on high with God on Heaven’s 
throne. 


Full blessed is the man whose life has such an end. 


With foretaste of God’s joy, freed from all 
misery.” 


The remaining dozen lines (p. 54 ) swarm with 
mistakes, which it will be unnecessary to point 
out or correct. 


As far as these so-called copies of inscriptions 
are concerned (pp. 47-54), the work might ag 
well have been left unpublished. If the tran- 
scriptions were worth reproducing at all, they 
Should have been given accurately, and the task 
of copying and translating them should have been 
entrusted to a scholar possessing a competent 
knowledge of Dutch. As it is, this part of the 
work is almost valueless. 


Of Part III., “Indo-Dutch Coinage,” pp. 65- 
72, I am not competent to speak with authority. 


We will now briefly refer to the Plates at 
the end of the volume. They number 63, of 
whieh 52 are inscriptions on tombstones. Of 
these 29 are facsimiles, the others are drawings, 
All of them are finely reproduced, especially the 
ornamentations, but some of the drawings labour 
under the same disadvantages as the copies on 
pp. 47-54. They have been faultily executed, ap- 
parently by one imperfectly acquainted with the 
language, but most of them (15, 18, 24, 26, 29, 30, 
etc.) are quite correct Curiously enough, Plate 
23, which, represents a Latin inscription, also 
contains an error, whether found in the original, 


or only in the copy, cannot be ascertained from 
the Plate. 


On p. 57 sg. are given some translations of Plates 
by Dr. J. Burgess, all from drawings. These 
translations are mostly correct, but a few remarks 
suggest themselves. 


In Plate 15 the words round the monogram 
have been misunderstood and hence mistranslated. 
‘When me to life brought 1 numbered ten and 
eight years”? makes no sense. The Dutch ig 
plain enough, andreads: ‘“ When death brought 
me into life, ” ete. 


Plate 21 (translation, p. 58), for  Pieteren * 
read, “‘ Pietersen.” 
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Plate 22 (translation, p. 58), for “‘Ceertruijdt ” 
read ‘*Geertruydt;” for “Al Monde” read 
«¢ Almonde.” 


In Plate 25, line 4, there must be a mistake 
of the copyist. I suspect that the proper name 
** Gules ” should read “ Gilles,” not an uncommon 
Dutch Christian name. Im the next line, for 
“Capieyn’? read ‘“Capteyn” or “ Capiteyn.” 
In the translation, p. 58, the word “skeleton,” 
in brackets, is superfluous, the Dutch “ lichaem” 
(now ‘‘lichaam’”) having only the meaning 
os body.” 


The verses on Plate 31 make no sense. Line 3 
should perhaps begin “ die” instead of “des.” 
The 6th verse is wrong in the translation ; it 
means literally : “‘ where celestials inherit joy.” 


On Plate 32, and inthe translation on p. 60, 
we find a biblical text from Daniel 19. v. 18. 
Xam not sufficiently versed in theological matters 
to decide whether the Book of Daniel ever 
contained 19 chapters, but the text is from 
Chap 12. In the same inscription we are told that 
Dirk Both was in his lifetime “merchant and 
chief,” which dual capacity perhaps accounts for 
the translation of the first verse, in which we are 
informed that “ The cold bones of both lie under 
this slab.” This is intelligible only on the 
supposition that Dirk kept one set of bones for 
his functions as a merchant, and another when he 
acted as chief. Although the drawing has the 
word “both,” the translation might have supphed 
the capital letter to the word. 


The translation of the verses on Plate 33 is 
misleading. The first verse should read : 
‘Here lies De Munt’s pleasure, enjoyment, 
delight, and all.” 


The third verse : 
‘ He mourned in bitter sorrow.” 


The facsimile plates are well reproduced, and 
ave almost entirely legible. As, however, none of 
them has been transcribed or interpreted, I give 
a copy and translation of what is perhaps the 
most curious one, viz., of Plate 45. 


Neemt Ghij Acht? 


Wiens Rust-Stee ditte moge sijn, 

Weet dan! *tis Pieter Hemsinckx Fijn, 
Eenen Bloem! van Yonge Geesten 

Seer ge-acht bij de minst’ en meesten, 
Door Deugden! die de Faem droeg vert! 
Hier lijt sijn Romp! maer blijft in ’t hert 
Gegrift, wiens oogn dees Bloem besat 
Oock in sijn Wandel Vreughden hadt, 


Soodat Lof, Vreed’ en Goedigheijt, 

Noijt vergeet Heijd’ of CarkistENHEIST. 
Hy! wien *t Vernuft scheen hoog gestelt, 
Leght lag’! O Doodt! te Vroegh gevelt. 
Sodat het Lichaem hier beneen, 

Met Moeder, Suster, rust bij een. 

Wiens Zielen drie sijn opgegaen, 

Om ’s Hemets Croon van Gopr t’ ontfaen. 


Wart is Den-mwenscu ? 


Hier legt begraven Pieter Hemsinck Jongman 
geboren ten desen Oontoire Zadrangapatnam 
den 13en Augusti: 1665. Overleden den Q4en 
Februarij: 1682. Out zijnde: 16: Jaren, 6: 
Maenden, 21; Dagen:. 


Translation. 
Takest Thou Heed? 


Whose Resting-Place this may be, 

Know then, it is that of Pieter Hemsinck, 

A flower of youthful spirits! 

Much esteemed by the lowest and the highest 

For virtues which Fame carried abroad ! 

Here lies his body! but (his name) remains in 
the heart 

Engraved of him whose eyes possessed this 
flower 

And who had joy in his career. 

So that (his) praise, peace, and kindliness 

Are never forgotten hy Heathen or Christendom. 

He whose reason seemed placed high 

Lies low! O Death ! too early felled. 

So that his body here below 

With (those of) mother, sister, rests together, 

Whose souls three have gone on high 

To receive Heaven’s crown from God. 


What is Man? 


Here lies buried Peter Hemsinck a youth born 
at this Factory of Sadras the 13th of August 
1665, died the 24th of February 1682, aged 16 
years, 6 months, 21 days, 


As the chief object of the publication of the 
volume seems to have been to present to the 
reader the Monumental Remains of the Dutch in 
Madras, it would have been more satisfactory if, 
together with the copies on pp. 47-58, the origi- 
nals had also been given. If this had been done, 
the numerous errors both in the copies and in 
the translations might be better controlled. Nor 
does it appear why only some of the plates have 
been translated. 


Gittingen, G. J. Tamson. 


August 1898. 





1 This verse makes no sense in Dutch either, “geesten’’ being apparently used for the sake of rhyme with 


*¢ meesten.”’ 
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THE CHRONOLOGY or Iwpra, from the Earliest Times 
to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By C- 
Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. R. Ricxemers). (Archibald 
Constable and Co., 1899.) 

Tars remarkable compilation possesses the qua- 
lities which such a book should possess — a clear 
and well-considered plan steadily adhered to, a 
matured presentment of the matters entered, an 
informed selection of the authorities. A work on 
Chronology to be of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general 
accuracy, and to my mind there is no doubt that 
Miss Duff’s book (to give the author her best- 
known name) is entitled to both. The methods 
adopted for ensuring accuracy are unimpeachable, 
and the sources of information as nearly so as 
existing conditions admit. The references to the 
authorities are ubiquitous and of the highest value. 
The list of those who have actively assisted the 
.author is of itself a guarantee of the care, know- 
ledge, and research brought to bear on the subject: 


The general plan of the work is “a table of 
events in chronological order” of ascertained 
facts and dates only, supplemented by an extreme- 
ly valuable Appendix, consisting of Lists of 
Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known names of the kings, with the dates of 
those only, as to whom positive information is 
available. There are also collated lists of the 
Pauranic Dynasties —Saisunaga, Maurya, 
Sunga, Kanva, Andhrabhrtiya. These Lists 
and Tables are made to work in together, so as to 
form a kind of index of dates to each other, in a 
highly commendable manner. In addition, there 
is a very long, complete, and most laborious 
index to the whole work. 


To say that such a book supplies a need, and 
will be of assistance to students, is to put the 
ease too mildly, as it will, on account of its care- 
fulness and completeness within its limits, be of 
inestimable value to those whose studies take 
them into matters connected with Indian history, 
and will save them an infinite amount of trouble- 
some and thgnkless search in the verification of 
details; for Miss Dufi’s admirable industry and 
patience have not only now placed the desired 
facts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the necessary references to the authorities, by 
which her statements can be readily verified. 
One student, at any rate, of things Indian, 
tenders her his hearty thanks in anticipation for 
much future trouble saved. 


The preface hints at the present work bemg 
intended only as a preliminary edition, and, 
though no one could wish to compel an author to 
undertake so great and so careful a labour, as is 


involvedin the book before us, more than oncein a 
lifetime, one cannot but hope that should research, 
current and to come, cause, as it ought, another 
edition to early succeed the present one, the 
work will fall to the competent hand so successful 
on this occasion. But whenever the time comes 
such another edition, it is to be hoped that, just as 
the Sinhalese Chronology has been now introduced 
as germane to the Indian, circumstances will have 
rendered it possible to introduce the Burmese 
also. The connection of the various Burmese 
and Peguan Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist 
India was much closer than many suspect, and 
the present writer feels convinced that an in- 
timate study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India. The 
epigraphic data available for the purpose are 
quite as numerous and trustworthy as those for 
India, and the vernacular literary data are also 
very many and far from untrustworthy. Unfor- 
tunately, both these sources of correct information 
still await the attention of competent students. 

This is one direction in which Miss Duff’s 
labours might in future be enlarged with advan- 
tage, should the state of research permit. Here 
is another. The Chand Dynasty of Kumaun, 
the Kangr& Dynasty, and some WNépali Dy- 
nasties are given in the Appendix. There are 
genealogies existing in MS., which should be 
procurable through the political agencies, of 
Ohambé, Jammin, N&han, and many another 
Himalayan ‘ kingdom,’ the value of which, when 
historical inquiries are necessary, can be demon- 
strated by a reference to the prefaces of the 
various semi-historical tales from the Hills to be 
found in the Legends of the Panjab. I once had, 
even if I have not now, put away in some forgotten 
place of safety, authentic vernacular copies of 
several of these in my own possession: and if I 
recollect rightly, some of them found a corner in 
Panjab Notes and Queries. All such lists require 
a good deal of verification, of course, but, though 
the facts they purport to relate truly might never 
find their way into the Tables, they might be 
usefully included in the Lists of the Appendix. 

As to the limits that the author has imposed 
upon herself, personally I should like to see the 
work continued onto the year 1700 A. D. or there- 
abouts, so as to include the chief facts of the 
earlier European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for 
what they may be worth, I take leave of one of 
the most praiseworthy efforts at the compilation 
of a good book of reference it has been my 


fortune to Come across. ; 
R. O. TMePrs. 


1 First printed in the J. BR, A. 8. for April, 1899. 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, Ph.D., O.1.E., I.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 93.) 
Cc. PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal Pronouns. 
927. The Accusative is the same as the Nominative. I find, however, that the Dative is 


generally used for the Accusative in the lst and 2nd person singular, and in the lst person 


4 # a 
plural ; ¢ 9. & oytoy wuchhan me (dat.), they will see me; sep 9 4 me wuchhiu, you will see 


/ Lad e J a bed Py ri - 2 
me; 4) 5!) ¢rdév asi, leave us; but +515) p dim trévit, after he had left them; S25) 5 3 
tin trdvytis, leave ye them. 


The genitive is wanting, and its place is supplied by the Possessive pronouns, as will be 
subsequently explained. 


228. Pronouns of the Ist and 2nd Persons. 


Singular. 

Nom. r f 

& bo, I wae eee oe” ih) a@e [it x tm tsq, thow 
Acc. 
Instr. } 
Dat. 

\- dv me eae «en ewe eee see eae eee am ise 
Abl. | = - 
Loc J 
Plural, 

Nom f eee 

| ad f agr, we hee aoe sen owe see sen &S toh', you 
Act. v. - 
Instr. 7 
Dat. 

tor) \ agezle &a3 tohela 
Abl. “ ee ae ses see ee e e 
Low J 

229. Pronouns of the 3rd Person. 
Masc. Fem. Nenut. 
Singular. 


aby Nom. as f Zz n sak 
jes Su, he se. dee vee Swe See 50, 5@, SHE one = ii, it 
Acc. 

w f : : : 
Instr. pd tami ae nee nee Se tan ve nee gw? Egint 


ena ae ene ie 
210 In the earlier part of this work I have transliterated these words asi and tohi. Ase and iohe give the pro- 
nuneijation better. 
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Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Singular. 
af . af . 
Dat. ure tamis®,,, an wwe cpeed tamis®® ,,, ... | 
/ f . Z, 
Abl. Sed tamé eee ee vee %OS tami eg woe TGA 492729 
a | 
Loe. uyoe) amis’ ,., ims woe ) tamis2? ,,, a j 
Plural. 
Nom. , 
ha “im... me <8 oe bai wma eee eve lad tom 
Kec. 
/ 
Instr. age veo wae e@e eee 349 “maw 
Dat. 
7 
Abl. eee ove ede ave ees wo? tfman4s 
Loc. 


2. Possessive Pronouns. 


230. w pry amyon, my." 








Masculine. Feminine. 
Singular. 
# ° fn 
Nom. wee myin ... eis one see wae we WO myoh 
Voe. &5 tivo myant oes vee wee ew we owe us Lyv0 my ant 
a a Ay 
Aee. wt” myon eee oge aes woe e¢e ne - a myon 
A / f 
22 Dative also cy? tas andy yr” J amis, The instrumental is also ¢' am*(properly a Demonstrative) [note 
, f 
that the fem, is cr**? tames, and not © tamt}. 
£ f o£ 
38 Talso find €*) iath used in the masculine and feminine; ¢.9., Jue vs G43 toth kariu salam (Matth. x. 
tt a ane 4 . 


12), salute it (sc, $5 gara, masc., the house) ; wes? & QS gh3 tath nakha gaishit (Matth, xxi. 19), having gone 


2 / md . / 
nearit (sc. JS hul, mase., tree) ; wy ad og $52 (2 yim lath ehhi labén (Matth, vii, 14), who find it (so, “y 


i / 


of ee 4 wt 
wat, fem., the way); as alocative 32° (395!) «3 tesa (andar) manz; €‘2 €% tath peth (Matth. xxviii. 2), 


, 
on it (se. ws kav, stone). [The explanation is that the Neuter Pronoun refers to things without life, whatever 


their grammatical gender may be. 
Feminine.} 


% Eegarding the suffixes which represent thé personal prorfouns, see § 47. 


The Maseuling only refers to Masculine things with life, and similarly the 


4 » " 
23 OF, Deckension of 1J.9” ml, a father, and ¢ he maj, @ mother, §§ 218, 2, 6 and 214, 2, a. 
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Masculine. Feminine. 
Singular. 
Instr. w Lavo myont eae eee aes sd ede a 
Dat, cpa (x.0 myOnis @te eee ees age eae | 
&3 lwo mydnd 
Abl. &Slav0 myant... eae eee ade eee eee = 
ar a. | 
Loc. cps lye myonis Sek sae oon is am 
Plural. 
Nox. wy Lio myoni... ware — ae ia we. §«=«.- HI Le midne 
?. ? ta a 
Voce. silo mydnyd see cae ios Sis we Slo midnyd 
nw A es . e 
Ace. wy Lave myon’... aee see eee <qn0 eee8 dj lio miane 
Instr. silt mydnyau ees woe ase re vw =—§ pe midnyan 
Dat. 7) 
Abl. Selo mydnen oe ose Ps see we gp Law midnen 
Loc. J 
- 
231. ws sén, our. 
Singular. 
» r “” é 
Nom. @ gm §0%7 eee eee ese eee ete eeu w lw Sch 
Voe. &3 Loe sani aee eee eas see g2ae0 eae ci lve stint 
i ” 
Ace. CII SON ree ee ihe ses aes 
- . q F: Fe] 
Instr. wey boo sant Bee een ees aae wee ene coy bus SOR 


Dat. opt le sinis woe eae aee oan aoe s+) 


uae : 
Abl. Kilwo sani 66. weet ae sdint 
Loe. ups La sonis vee ees eee eae aoe are 
Plural. 
« 4 6 . a 
Nom. whe sont .., er vee es ae se . lw sdne 
2 yailee stinyd 
Voe. - pile sanyo eee eee eos ane eee i) Ye 
Ace wy Lue sont ase ese noe ese seo ene Biles sine 
Instr. 2 sdnyau ae ust ac Rs os silo.sdnyar 


Dat. 


Abt. - ae sinen vee see ees eve eee oo” cp le sa@nen 


Loc. J 
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ee et 


mere 


» 
232. ws chén, thy. 


Masculine. _ Feminine, 
Singular. 
ad ~ As 
Nom. OGI> chin eee eee eee eee ees een a ~ chon 
Voce. dil chént cee Gee eee eee eee eee os? la chant 
» - Ae 
Acc. WIS chén eee ese vee eae aoe eee (OC) ) chon 
o 
Instr. w le chont eee eee eee eve re) 


7% a e 
Dat. a+ ChONTS 0 eee eve eee 


ale chdnt 


Abl. Bi le chant eae a2ee een eee eee ees 
Loc. grils chénis ane wigs bes bus soe 
Plaral. 
Nom. : Te chon? ... see see we ea f. . Mle chéne 
° . -, " 
Voce. ple chdnyé vee eos eee eee ils chdnyé 
Acc. . lo chant eee eee eee ooo coe a0 bile chine 


Instr. ple chdnyau eee eee eee ees coe sls chdnyau 


Dat. 


Abl. ene shines See exe. ude. cede aus. Chen 
Loc. J 


38 
233, 88) tuhond, your. 
Masculine. 


Feminine, 
Singular. 
s +-4 bd ‘2 
Nom. 03235 tuhond sae eee see ees oe eae ats tuhanz 
fa R4 
Voc. $0393 tuhandi es one ae Jo: woe CPPS tuhaned 
red 14 
Acc. 6423 tuhond .. ees ses ee Nes ace 2S tuhans 
4 
Instr. oids tuhandt... eee eae sa ene eee 
2 
Dat. ce Odd tuhandis eee ose oes ane . 


fe 
5 85343 twhanz 
Abl. $OI25 tukandé 


4 a 
ioc, Lwaids tuhandzs 


see een 20s eee vas } 
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Masculine. Feminine. 
Plaral. 
: ‘9 « / ‘2 
Nom. dA2s tuhand* aay ses aus nie we 85% tuhanza 
7° is 2 fs 
Voc. 9°25 fuhandy6  ... ass bac: wide vee 9 845 tuhaned 
iY, 4 fo 
Acc. O33 Zuhandi es — = aes w. SP 4 tuhanze 
bed 4 / e ‘3 
Instr, 3%) tukandyau ... wal sea wae . gps tnhansaz 
Dat. 
fe 4 
Abl, woes fuhanden aes ane ies we WPA tuhanzen 
Loc. 


af 
din tasoud, his, her, its. 
or hel 
Sing. Nom, wd tasond, fem. ji) tasanz 


ff ff, 
Pl. Nom. Mm 3 fasaudi, fem. 85400 Lasanze 


a» 
Declined throughout like #3 tuhond. 


” 


234, oi) tikend, their. 


Fe e * £ a 
Sing, Nom, 5 ithond, fem. 5%) ithang%6 


ve ry / 7, e 
Pl. 323 tihandi,26 fem, 3523 ithanza® 


ad - 


Declined throughout like 883 shond. 


235. Hemarks on the Possessivye Pronouns. 


(1) The en) pronouns also act as the respective representatives of the genitives of the 
poe pr onouns. 3 dozun, to hear, witha genitive mace to ube to a person, to obey ; thus, 


) 5 J wise chén nay bdzt, if he do not hearken to thee; 8} 3 alice 5 as tihond nay &é2t, if he does 


not follow them ; w nt) aisi $3 Bs wy! » uf isi yttedn xt tahond (see below) Bézang, they came to hear 
him. If the verb is compounded swith a substantive, the possessive pronoun is similarly put in 


f 2 
the place of the personal pronoun; ¢ 9., 875 yly3l wed myén igrér hari, he makes my 
2, ° fC f ad 2 a 
confession, he confesses me; so with 23 zuhond, your; wlyS bard woe Erte & bo chhus 


i a 
chin ta‘rif karan, T thank thee; wlyS sho yer w ke chon khabarddr Laran, they will guard thee. 





28 N, P. has aias tthind, p25 tihinz, throughout ; thus, Dat. sg.m. gp OdtS tihindie. 


eo re 
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(2) Additional forms :-— 
oF of of p 
(a) For o) tasend may also be used *) tahand, ome) tam'-sond (also written 


*” f * * / ‘i cal FA s 
din al), dso! aimi-soud, and “44 tamyuk. The first three are exactly declined 


4/ 


oe ® ° / 
like Oim3 ¢agond ; (poses 


fy / 
tuhandis, (x me tami-sandis, (x MOm<! amt-sandis ; 
* - o 


-” 


2 f 2” 
S03 tamyuk follows the deelension 2431S Jaulyuk (§ 2(8) ; e.g. nom. pl. mase. 
/ / // 


« =“ ‘ 4 ‘a ‘ ° 
les tank 28a; 2 os” wE" tamichen lanjen peth, under its (the tree’s) branches, 


nm, 


a . fé / af e A / ® 
(2) 33 fasanz may also be 59 tahanz, jr+e tqam'-sqnz, jw! amt-sanz, and 


- 


/ 4/ at ss : 

@* tamich. The first three follow 343 tasanz, ¢@. g., 85°*4 tahanzi, Byes iam 
Oo ies 2 i g : ; _ 

SANZ, Bipwel Qntt-sanzi. roe tanich follows the declension of the feminine of 


ell? Ikulyuk ( § 208 ). 


2 ” a / f 
[(c) For 23 tihond, &® wes timan-hond may be used throughout; e. g., wor qt 


timan-handis. | 


(3) Cases :-— 

236. The Genitive is expressed by the Dative, according to rule v., § 209); eg, 
fs / ' © 
bys Oda $a ares crilye mydnis Khudéiwanda-sond gara, the house of my Lord. 


According ‘to some, the Locative, Ablative, and Instrumental do not occur in an 
attributive sense; but they do occurin this sense when used elliptically, orin the sense of ‘mine’ 


(cf. Matth, xxvii. 24, “i éilxe mydini sit, with mine); e.g.,‘In whose house was he?’ 
7 7 A . a ry . i? A. 
«se cpt lgo myonis manz, in mime. ‘ By what father was this said?’ w lus sont, by ours. I also 


/ / / Fe ” 
find 4 p51 pls Shape yo Ake | yy le chont itiqddan chhek balrév-mais tsa, by thy faith hast 


thou been made whole (instr., Matth. ix. 22): jail ee! le ehdni achhi andar, in thine eye 
( loc., Matth. vii. 3 ); 3! gs ol she céint pddshéhats andar, in thy kingdom (loc., Matth. 
xx. 21): a8 a chant gari [sic] (se., 30! andar ), at thy house (loc. Matth. xxvi. 18); 
Sadan sti a> chitni néva-sit, in thy name (here apparently a Dative, for cr 7 U5 oils chonis 
névas, luke, x., 17); 53051 aes = le chént kathi andara, out of thy speech (abl., Maitth., 
xxvi. 78); 5 bis = lnc mydni hatra, for my sake (abl.). 


237. Before Adjectives in“) -- uk, which represent the Genitive, also before infinitives, 


/ 44st 
and those prepositions which are properly substantives, such as %yblA [hotra, di sababa, 





a [We should expect ‘ahond to be used only when the pronoun is feminine, but N. P. frequently uses it as the 
equivalent of tasond. Tamyuk is only used when the pronoun refers to inanimate things. Similarly tahans and. 
amich below’), : ‘ 


~~ 
Or 
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/ 
dgic mukhu, etc., and also before the comparative particle aiz khota (= than), we find the 
form in 3 eee q.— 
ops 1 
os sal, SLi $0323 /ahandi ratanul irdda koruk, by them was it intended to 


seize him. 


esl “es &3 Jf, auls pons tahandi kalalt wol' t chhi ganzarit, yea, the hairs of 


his bend are nau waned: 


4 2» Sh // 
2, e e " 
csttg? S45 O34) tghandi wanana bénthay, before his speech, before he spoke; 


/ iw» 4/ 
$ybl& 4095 tghandi khotre, for him (often equivalent to a Dative), concerning 
him (de eo); soalso “40 sift. 


Laer , : 
4 est dia $0393 tghandi khota yachh chhi, they are worse than he. 


| a 


OM ee ae 
M31 a3) yeu aj; au tuli farzand tihandi atha izd, the son will be cruelly treated by 
them. 


» fs, . 
em ge dil sini dohach tsot, our daily bread. 


/ rg f. Z ty . * * 
yb l& di) 655 tamiki ning khGire, in order to catch him. 


“ere 


(4) As regards his, her, in the sense of the Latin suus, see below under the Reflexive 


Pronoun ( § 239 ). 
(5) These pronouns can also be used as Possessive Adjectives, meaning ‘ mine,’ 


‘thine, etc. 
3. asl pana oi 4 panay, self. 
238, (1) && pdna, self, indeclinable ; examples :— 
€ las” «sy a ail ag 03 tami hetsa pang sdne sdvey kahdlats, by him himself were 


all our infirmities taken (1. e,, He took upon Himself, ete.) 
of bf ¢ * a a . 
wee ayt o2 S4> aly ndna chhing yi kurun yitshdn, they themselves do not wish 
to do this. 


Pf ol f : 
wlat ly tyeq 4) na chhiwg pang atsdn, ye enter not in yourselves. 
-” 


yey oil &s il «a3 % i 3 s54 w. 5 won bizva tohe pina unt-sond kujr, now there has 


peen heard by you yourselves his blasphemy. 


= 


/ ; 
(2) os?'9 ls pdnay, this is an intensive form of ®4 pdna; e g.— 


2 cgi y 580 wits wis 838 as page kart pananen chizan hanz pénay fier, the 
morrow will itself take thought for the things of itself. 


vA ae 4 . id by you yourself 
os unas g = ise wonut pdnay, it was sald by you y . 
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4, The Reflexive Pronoun. 
239. (1) wl pédn, self; e.g. — 


/ 
(2) Dative dG pdnas; e.g-— 


f/ f c/s 
wl see Cedls mae”? muhadéat panas chhu karén, he loves himself. 
/, ad /, 
fy! whe dige (ri panas chhuna hekdn bachrévit, he cannot save himself? 


(dat. instead of acc., as often occurs). 
. e o,e a b Cry . . 
(4) Locative, with prepositions, such as “2 sii, 3 peth, ow nish, 4&3 nishi, ° 


oo 


4i/ sf . Be ee 
J! andar, St St! andt and, nS kyu, ete. 


os 
(2) wh wy panun pan (lit. my, thy, ete., body) :— 
(a) Myself, thyself, etc. (me ipse, and ipsum). 
(6) (= mea, tua, etc., sponte) of one-self, voluntarily (Matth. xxvii, 40) : From thisis 


Ted 
formed an adjective “Ny 4isy panani pdnuk. Examples,— 


y 2/ 
eh2ll 9' wl ely panun pdn hdv kdhinas, show thyself to the priest. 
o/ 


, “7 
Silos whites wls wey panun pin dyutun phénsi, he hanged himself. 


/ af 
ob why wy panun pan bachrdv, save thyself. 


sf “tr 
(3) wy panun, fem. wy pang, is used in a possessive sense, — mine, thine, his, our, 


etc. The meaning is to be referred to the subject of the sentence, which it represents. The 
Re) 47 as ; 
masculine is in the 2nd declension, cp pananis, $y panant; pl. wy panan’. Fem., 3rd 


id 4f 
declension — Nom. sg. ups panat; Nom. pl. 43 yanani, and so on. 


Pn en ee; 
With the suffix c¢ y, it means mine (thine, etc.) own; eg. JY crPiee oly coily vananiy 


palau ishunthas néli, they put his own clothes on him; 4 pr oak pananiway hatha sit, 
by thine (his, etc.) own words. is 
5. The Reciprocal Pronoun. 
240. iy! 4 pdnawéh (properly an adverb), between each other, mutually ; amongst selves; 
also 8! 3 1 ak ak. Hixamples,— 


ee 4 
239 w1s54 pinawdi dupuk, they said amongst each other. 


f / 
wily Jus ist pl cpl ee tim dst panaron khydl karén, they were thinking amongst 
themselves, 


. 7 f : 
wl ys 9 Seem 8545 wh sk pdnavihi hyd2t chhiwa fikr kardn, why think ye among 


yourselves, 





- 7 4tt wa 


f Jt a aa 2 ; A 
7 Also Pole ir nananis pinas, his own self, himself; e. g., wl es) See ppily cys asf ws 
- - 
yus-akg panania panas chhu lokut ganzgran, whoever counts himself .as little, 
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hf 
woe ot 62 OSI 1 ak akis peth ost pewdn, they fell one upon another. 
‘it — 44 ¢ f. es . 3 
ad 83 533! wo wihaik H @ timlagt pdnavon dilan andar fikr karana, they began 


a 
to think by themselves (/, ¢., in their hearts) ; also yO3! go gre pangnen dilan 








andar. 
6. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
241, (1) 44 yi, this. 
Masculine. Feminine. Nent. 
Singular. 
Nom., Acc. ... 3 yi oy yt oy yt 
Instr, .. we ME ylnt28 bag yim fee yim 
ie vy re eas ad 
Dat. Abl. «0 © et yimis oy vith? 
F -» 
Gen, se. ows ing yisond, or lee yimyuk, or 
- 
die ar yiini-sond30 olasy yityrist 
Tet. se oes cred yinris ahs yith 
Plural. 
=e) 
f 
wee eh Yin Set yima e2 yim 
Acc. ) ci ee 
- f ; 
Instr. ... aes ae yimau 
Dat. -} : 
| t 
Abl. - si we? yiman 
| ~ 
Loc. J 
7 / 2 
Gen.... vee O84 Grad, MSZ yrhond, or yiman-hond 


SS 
28 [Wade, in the singnlar, has @* yemi, Sod yer, 42 yemis, #4 yeth, Shaky  yetyuk, ete. Notice bas 


we “oe 


several times been drawn to the frequent eoituaton: between —- ¢ and —~ t.] 


% 4 : 
22 T also ind “ yith used inthe masculine or feminine; e. 7. ye 18s *2 ad yith rihi (fem.} andar, in 


this fame: ” (2 y #: yrth (neut.) laig zt, worthy of this, that (929 ldig, with a dative means ‘ worthy of.’} 


[As before shook the neuter is always used when referring to inanimate nouns, } 


30 Fi. g.; Ee wong Sis rd pra yimi-sanz lukaw shikdyat won, by the people complaints were spoken about 


this, 
fs 7, o o 
1 Ei 9., te, Shae Sal 5 Le simdnstél yimyuk tarjumg (m.), Immannel, of this the translation is, 
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242, [The following additional form of this pronoun is often used, especially by 


illagers :— 
oe Singular. 


Nom. 2 ; 
: é3y¢4; fem, 4 no, this. 
Acc. - 


*, ® 2 a 
Instr, p nomi; fem, %) nomi. 
oe #” 


Dat. P 3 
ure nomis; neut. @ noth. 
Abl. . 


ad ” e 
Gen.  m& nom'-sond. 


~ » 
Loc. 3c nomis; pyro noms. 
- 


ad 


Plural. 


Nom. 2 : 43 
e nom*; fem, 4 noma. 
Acc. a 


‘3 
Instr, 90 nomau 
Dat. ) 


/s 
Abl. > we noman. 
Loc, f 


> f°, At 
Gen, 84 Lye) noman-hond, or &* nohond, | 


248, (2) du su, that. 
The author declines this in full, This is unnecessary here, as this pronoun is the same as 
the personal pronoun dus su of the third person, of which the declension is given in § 229. 


The Genitive singular is :-— 


- Z iad i 2 
Mase. and fem, Sms) Ow) igsond or tam'-sond. 


a 


Ff f 
Went, 253 elk tamyuk or tatyuk. 


$29 ¢ 
Example oS “40 %),5 gare tamyuk kan, a house, of that the foundation. 


/ 
The Genitive Plural for allthree genders is aia wrod ai83 ixvhond or tman-hond, 


% . e Z ‘ / .* 
For cys? tamis (Dat. and Loc. sing., masc. and fem.), .y tas is also used; ¢. 9, cy) 55 


é 
cp?! waniv tas lahis, say to that fox. 
a4 
4 tath, which is given as Dat., Abl., Loc., sing., neut., is used with all inanimate nouns, of 


ff /,., 
whatever gender; e¢.g., j! 2:le ¢4 iath jdyd (fem.) andar, in that place. 
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This Pronoun is also declined as follows :-— 


Masculine. Feminine. Neuter, 
Singular. 
Nom. ? “ je ; 
§ von Oe gt dan, Sue 50, sd &3 td 
Ace. - 
P, / / 
Instr. =o! amit &0 | amé eo! ant 
* ; oe - 
Dat 7 . / 
: ue oe! amis 4)! ath 
_ Abl. i 
9 & . » f 
Gen. ose dw al ami-sond lac! amyuk 
v = 
Loc. bs ur! amis 54 ath 
Plural. 
Nom. s. tt rl 
oes e! an’ la a e! am* 
Acc. oe 7 
Vr 
Instr. eae sae ‘ai 3°! aman 
Dat. 
it 
Abi. ies ae deg epel aman 
Loc. 
4f 
Gen. See dee wee SD CO! aman-hond. 


O44, ad hit, that (within sight), also occurs, Most of the following forms are given in 
the original :— 
Nom. sing. masc. ae hu fem. se ho; neut, ao he, 


Instr. sing. masc. @* hum, 


Dat, sing. mase, fem, o humis; newt, @ hath. 
ra 
Nom. plur. @® hum. 


43 
Dat. plur. w+* human. 


Example.— ai J Pas ys aa a 2. as "ie yim kerihio ta hum tt trovthiv na (Luke, xi. 42), 


these should ye have done, and not left the other undone (sc. ‘with a yin. and. es hum, 


542 chis, things). 
Regarding the suffix os y aided to these pronouns, see below (§ 259), 
(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
(Founded on the Burhdn-i Ma,dsir.) 


BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, M.B.A.S. 
(Conttnued from p. 155.) 


Cuaptun I, 
Reign of Sultan Muhammad Shaéb, 
son of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmanf, 


Arr the death of Sultan Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah and the completion of the mourning 
ceremonies, the royal crown was placed on the head of Sultan Muhammad Sh&h in accordance 
with his father’s will; and the nobles and grandees presented their congratulations and good 
wishes. 


As soon as he was established on the throne, Sultin Muhammad Shéh turned his attention to 
the interior economy of his army and his subjects in general, and distributed valuable presents, 


When he had finished inquiring diligently into the affairs of his soldiers and subjects, being, 
desirous of conquering countries and cities, he conceived the idea of conquering the country of 
Vijayanagar, and accordingly marched towards that place with a large and well-equipped force. 


The Raya of. Vijayanagar, hearing of his approach, and being determined to oppose him 
assembled a numerous army and went out to meet the Sultin’s force. When the two forces 
encountered one another the troops on both sides fought bravely, and a battle teok place such 
that the eye of Heaven was bewildered and became clouded, and the face of the sun was obscured. 
by the dust of battle. After much fighting the breeze of victory at last blew on the arms of 
the royal army, and the other side took to flight; but being pursued a great number of them 
were sent to hell. The Sultin plundered most of the country of the infidels, levelling their 


idol-temples with the ground, and much booty in rice, jewels, Arab horses and elephants fell 
into the hands of the Muhammadan force. - - 


After this victory the Sultin proceeded towards Filampatan (?), and by the aid of God 
having conquered that country also, he set oat on the march to his eapital with immense booty, 
On arriving there he was informed that Bahram Kh4n, governor of Devagir (Daulatabad), 
was in a state of rebellion, and as soon as he heard this the Sultan proceeded to oppose him. 
When the Sultin arrived near Devagir Bahrim Khin, being afraid to meet his attack, repent- 
ed of his actions. At the intereession of Shekh Zain-ud-Din (hallowed be his grave f) the Sultan 
spared the life of Bahrim Khin, but ordered him to be banished from the kingdom : this was 


done, and he afterwards, with a hundred griefs and disappointments, perished in the desert of 
desperation and regret. < 


In the ‘Ayén-ut-Tawédrikh it is stated that Sultan Muhammad during his reign did not leave 


a single place in the Dakhan in possession of the infidels, and consequently ruled without com- 
petition. 


The Sultin had two sons, Mujahid Khan who was the heir-apparent, and Fath Khan, 


In the latter days of his reign being seized with the desire of con 


quering Teliagdnd the 
wnole of the country came into the possession of the agents ef his govern 


ment, 
On returning from that eampaign the Sultin,-after having reigned. seventeen years and 
seven months, showed signs of an irreligions manner of living, which threw him on the bed 


of helplessness; amd after making Prince Mujahid Shah his heir, he obeyed the summons 
of God3! = 


1 According to the Taskorat-ul-Multh Sultin M ad reigned 18 ee Bae tare 
the year 780.4, H, yen save _ years, é months and 9 days, and died in 
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Cuaprer III. 
Reign of Sultan Mujahid Shah, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shih Bahmani. 


When Sultin Muhammad Shah died in A. H. 775 (A. D. 1378), in accordance with his 
will, he was succeeded by his son, SultAn Muj&hid Shah, who bestowed presents and various 
honours on the nobles and officers. 


While thus engaged the Sultin took it into his head to exterminate the infidelity of 
Bijanagar (Vijayanagar), and to wage a religious war against the infidels ; so with a numerous 
army and elephants, and placing his confidence in the Beneficent King he proceeded towards 
Vijayanagar. 

When the Riya, Kapazah,®2 who was the leader of the lords of hell, heard of the approach 
of the Sultan’s army, being hopeless of retaining his life and possessions, was excessively terri- 
fied, and shut himself up in the fort. He acted towards the infidels of that country with such 
helplessness and perturbation that to small and great, young and old, in that calamity the road 
of management was blocked, and the truth of the saying that ‘‘an earthquake is a great thing 
though it lasts but a little while,” became a stern reality to the inhabitants of that part of the 
country. Asa matter of necessity the above-mentioned Réya, Kapazah, sent to the court of 
Mujahid Shah a number of his most intelligent and distinguished officers ; and they representing 
their weakness and despair, and professing obedience and submission, agreed to pay a large 
sum as na‘l-bahé3 into the royal treasury; also to deliver over to the agents of the court the 
keys of the fortress which was the cause of hostilities and dispute. They also presented on 
behalf of the Raya, a written agreement to the following effect: — ‘To the Lord of happy 
conjunction I am a mean slave, and devote myself heart and soul to his service as long as I 
live.” This agreement was made on condition that the Sultan should have pity on those help- 
less ones, and by his royal favour would insure their country against plunder and devastation 
by the troops. 

After this the Sultan being encamped on the bank of the river Kistnah, and indulging in 
his fayourite pursuits, drank cups of ruby-coloured wine; but suddenly Fortune poured the 
unpalatable sharbat of martyrdom into the goblet of his life, The particulars of this are 
briefly, as follows : — 

Sultin Mujahid Shah hada younger brother, or — according to one history — a cousin,*4 
named Da,ad Khén who cherished a desire of usurping the throne; and though outwardly 
loyal he was secretly intriguing and watching his opportunity. This man with a number of 
seditious persons one night entered the inner apartment of the Sultan when the latter was 
asleep in bed, and stabbed him with a dagger. The nobles and the troops, on hearing of the 
assassination of the Sultan, rent their clothes with grief. 


The duration of the reign of Sultén Mujahid Shah was one year, one month and nine days. 
This event happened on the 18th of the month Zi-ul-Hijjeh, A. B. 779 (17th April, A, D. 1377), 


but God only knows with accuracy ! 
Note to Chapter ITI. 
[The following is the account of the reign of Sultan Mujahid Sh&h given in the Tazkarat-ul 
Mulik.] 


33 According to the genealogy of Vijanagar dynasty given by Mr. Sewell in his Shetch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, p. 108, the Raya of Vijayfnagar at this period was Bukka or Bukka Mahfpati, alias Rajendra, who 
reigned from A. D. 1350-1879. ‘The word Kapazah is very distinctly written in the MS, : even the vowel marks are 
supplied, According to Firishtah the name of this Raya was Krishna. ~ Vide Briggs, Yol. II. p. $81 et seq. 

$8 Money given to foreign troops to abstain from plunder and devastation. 

% The latter appears to be the correct relationship, as we shall see a little further on. According to Firishtah, 


Dé,Ad was Mujahid’s ancle. 
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Reign of Mujahid Shah Balwant Bahmani. 


After his father’s death Mujahid Shah ascended the throne. In the idiom ofthe Dakhan 
he was called ‘ Balwant,” that is, strong-bodied : he used to eat at one meal thirty sérs, each sér 
being equal in weight to seventy-two dirhams,* and he used to eat three meals a day, which 
makes ninety sérs a day; but God only knows the truth ! 


Now the custom of the kings (of the Dakhan) was this, that at the time when they 
ascended the throne of sovereignty Shekh Muhammad Siraéj-ud-Din used to present a pirthan 
and turban which they put on, and then in an auspicious hour took their seat on the throne ; 
and the same custom was observed at the ascension of Mujahid. 


Mujahid used daily to repair to the monastery of the shekh, and discuss with him the 
affairs of state. One day he told the shekh that he contemplated waging a jihdd against the 
infidels in order to add splendour to the faith of Islim. The shekh recited the Jdtthat and 
expressed his approval. Mujihid daily busied himself in organising his army, and then pro- 
ceeded against the fort of Adoni with a large force, and laid siege to it for a year, when the 
garrison running short of water asked for quarter; and the governor of the fort came out and 
after obtaining a written treaty, returned to the fort with Mujahid Shah's deputy in order 
to evacuate and surrender the fort, 


It is said that one of the servants of the shekh said to the latter: — « Mujahid Shah has 
taken from you an assurance of victory, and from others also has obtained the glad tidings of 
victory.” The shekh replied : —“I have withdrawn my assurance of victory.” This servant 
then took a letter from the skekh to this effect to Mujahid Shah, and repeated to him what 
the shekh had said. When Mujahid understood the contents of the letter he produced it in 
court and said:— “My ancestors were void of understanding when they gave regal power to 
these fakirs who are always hungry and thirsty: what affinity have we with them ? Ask the 
shekh what he means by this presumptuous talk. I shall teach him better manners.” The 
servant replied :— ‘‘ If this be your intention you will never attain this victory.” 


On that same night heavy rain fell, and the fort became well supplied with water, 


The 
garrison regretted having made peace, and applied themselves to strengthening the fort, 


They cut off the head of Mujahid Shah's deputy, and putting it into a gun, fired it towards the 
army of Mujahid Shah. 


When Mujahid heard of the resistance of the garrison he returned to the city of 
Ahsanibad, and encamped outside in order that he might enter it on the following day at an 
auspicious hour. He uttered many threats against the followers of the shekh ; and there 
were many Habshis in the trains of the nobles and others, and they having done something 
which roused the anger of Mujahid, he uttered threats against them also, and they were in 
much fear of him. Next day Mujahid was found on the throne without his head, and it was 
believed that this deed was perpetrated by jinns. The disciples of the shekh would not allow 
the body of Mujahid to be buried in the tomb of the kings, but he was buried near it. 


Cuaprer IV, 


Reign of Da,tid Shah. 
, According to the most authentic accounts Sultan 
son of Sultin ‘Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani,36 


After the martyrdom of Sultan Mujahid Shah, the amire and ministers and officers of the 
army nolens volens plighted their fealty to Da,ad Shah, and accepted him as their sovereign ; 
but the widow, or (according to one history) the 


foster-sister of Mujahid Shah, was determined 
upon revenge; so she bribed one of the Sultan’s slaves with a, thousand Auns and a promise of 


D&,ad Shah was son of Mahmid Khan, 


*5 4 dirham = 48 grains. : 
38 According to Firishtah Da,id was son — not grand-son of ‘ Alé-nd-Din Hasan, 
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more, to assassinate the king, Hnticed by the bribe, he agreed to undertake this dangerous 
affair, and was watching his opportunity till on a Friday when the Sultin went to prayer in 
the masjid and the people were crowding on one another, that fearless shedder of blood and 
devoted slave approached the Snltin and caused him to taste the same skarbat as Sultan 
Mujahid Shah.57 


Muhammad Khan, son of Mahmid Khan, and younger brother of the Sultan, was 
present in the crowd, and he felled the murderer to the ground with one blow of his sword, and 
despatched him from the world. He then returned to the palace, and seated himself on the 
throne in his brotier’s place. The nobles, ministers, learned men and shekhs hastening to wait 
on him, saluted him as king and were all liberally rewarded. 


This event happened in the month of Muharram, A. H. 780 (May, A. D. 1378), but God 
only knows the truth of the matter. 


Cuarter V. 
Reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Mahmiid Khan, 
son of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.*? 


The nobles and military officers having acknowledged Sultan Muhammad Sh&h as their 
sovereign, placed the royal crown on his head and seated him on the throne. The ministers of 
state, great men of the court and those learned in the law, all obtained honours and rewards 
suitable to their rank and circumstances. 


He was a king adorned with the ornament of intelligence and understanding and decorated 
with the jewel of justice and equity. In his time the people were at rest on the reclining-place 
of safety and security. In his age the dagger of tyranny and the sword of injustice rotted in 
their scabbards. In his reign there was no vestige of unlawful things; and habits of iniquity 
and impiety were removed from his time. He foonded masgjids, public schools and monas- 
teries, and never permitted any receding or swerving from the straight road of rectitude and 
justice and the highway of the divine law. He held fast all the country which had come into 
the possession of his illustrious grandfather and his paternal uncle; and from partisans or 
friends in those parts no rebellion or sedition showed itself, and they never swerved from the 
road of obedience and subjection. The Sualtin did not lead any army in any direction, bué 
spread the carpet of justice and liberality, and so engaged himself in the requisites of self- 
evident duty and prohibiting unlawful things that no one had an opportunity of deviating from 
the beaten path of the divine law. 

It is related that during the reign of this just king a certain woman, being charged with 
the disgraceful act of adultery, was taken for trial to the kdz?s court. On the way there an 
artifice occurred to the woman’s mind, and when she was presented before the kézi, being 
questioned as to her reason for committing that disgracefal act, she replied : — “ O kaz?, a doubt 
has occurred to me on this point: Is each man permitted by the precepts of religion to have 
four wives? My opinion was that women might act in the same manner: now that lam aware 
of its impropriety, I am ashamed of the deed, and repent.” The kdzi, astonished at her answer, 
remained silent; and that sinful impostor being freed from punishment hastened to her house. 





37 Assassinated him. 

% According to Firishtah it happened on the 2ist Muharram, 780, which corresponds to the 20th May, 1378, A. D. 
The author of the Tatkarat-ul-Multk says he reigned one year, one month and three days, which exactly agrees 
with the Burhdn-i M‘Asir ; but Firishtah only gives him @ reign of one month and five days. 

8° There is here a serious discrepancy between our author and Firishtah. According to the latter, the fifth king 
of the dynasty was Mahmdd, son of ‘Alé-ud-Din I.; but Hiristah must be wrong, for the coinage shows that the 
mame of the Bahmani king reigning at this period was Muhammed, Histories written quite independently of 
Firishtah —sach as the Tazkarat-ul-Muldk and Téetkh-i-Jahdn Aré — also corroborate the statement of our author. 
Dr. O. Codrington has recently written abont thisin the Numiemetic Chronicle (Srd Series, Vol. XVIII. 
pages 259-278}, and quotes a letter of mine on the subject. 
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Doring his reign Sultin Muhammad promoted Khwajah Jahin — who was one of the amirs 
of his illustrions grandfather — to the rank of Vakil and Amir-ul-Umra; and Saiyid Ta}-ud- 
Din Jakijat, som of Saiyid Razgi-ud-Din Kutb-ul-Mulk, after his father, obtained from the 
Sultan the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 


After a reigm of nimeteen years and nine months, or — according to another account — 
nineteen years and six months, this just kimg died. 


This event occurred on the 26th of the month Rajab, A. H. 799 (25th April, A. D. 1897).4¢ 


Sultan Muhammad Shih had two sons. — Sultan Ghiyis-nd-Din Muhammad Shih and 
Sultén Shams-ud-Din Da id Shah, both of whom reigned in their turn.“ 


Caapter VE. 


KReign of Abti-I-Mugaffar Sult4n Ghiydés-ud-Din wa ud-Dunya Bahman Shah, 


son of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Mahmtd, 
son of “Alé-ud-Din Hasan ShAh Bahmanf. 

After the death of Sultan Muhammad Shih, the generals, the amirs and wazirs, the learned 
men and the suite and servants of the court having consented to the accession of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, who had travelled but twelve stages of his life, they raised the regal umbrella 
over his head, and all joined in the honour of pledging their loyalty and tendering their con- 
gratulations. The Sultin, notwithstanding bis temder age, distinguished the nobles and 
grandees by royal courtesy, and presented them with robes of honour and various gifts ; and hay- 
ing renewed for the nobles the farméns under which they held their feudal lands, and bestowed 
on them countless dignities, confirmed them in their former possessions in the country. He then 
busied himself im the arrangement of various important affairs of the eountry and nation. 


Sultiin Ghiy&s-ud-Din busied himself in improving the position of his father’s slaves, and 
gave them too loosea rein. One of these, named Tughalbajhi,® he exalted above all the nobles ; 
consequently he turned the reins from the side of reetitude ; and as the Sultém had removed 
some of his father’s nobles, it occurred to this man that the Sultin might do the same to the 
slaves; he therefore took steps to remédy the eventuality before its occurrence. Under the 
pretext of an entertainment he took the Sultén to his own house, and there with a red hot 
skewer deprived him of his sight. He then deposed the Sultan, and raised to the throne the 
younger brother of the latter, named Sultan Shams-ud-Din, 


This event happened on the 17th of the month Ramazin, A. H. 799 (14th June, A. D. 
1336), and the duration of the Sultin’s reign was one month and eight days ; but God Almighty 
alone knows the truth of things | 


Cuaprer VII. 
Reign of Sultén Sh4ms-ud-Din D&,fid Shah, 
son of Sultan Mujahid Sh&h, 
son of Mahmid Shé&h, 
son of Sultén ‘AlA-ud-Din Hasan Sh&k Bahmant.“4 


When the faithless Tughalbakhi, with the concurrence of the nobles, deprived Sultin 
Ghiyas-ud-Din of his sight by means of a skewer, he — with the approval of the nobles and 


A re 





F © According to the Ta*karat-ul-Multk he died in A. H. 801 after a reign of nineteen years, six months and five 
ays. 

«. F cannoé understand the name Dé,fid being added to Shams-ud-Din’s name, 

«% I. ¢., he was twelve years old. Aceording to Firishtah he was in his seventeenth year at his accession. 

* ¥% is difficult to say what is the correct spelling of this name. In some places it looks like Baghaljé. 

«+ ‘Thus heading is evidently wrong. It should be, — “‘ Reign of Shams-nd-Din Shah, son of Muhammad IT., son 
of Mabmitd Kbéa, son of Salbin ‘Ald-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahwant,” Mujahid does not appear to have had any son. 
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ministers, shekhs and learned men and grandees of the country and nation — seated on the 
throne of sovereignty Sultan Shams-ud-Din, who had not yet travelled seven stages on the 
journey of life ;45 but he kept the reins of power in his own hands, so that Shams-ud-Din was 
Sultdn in name only, 


Wirdz Khan and Ahmad Khan, grandsons of Sultiin ‘Aldé-ud-Din Hasan Shah, who were 
worthy of the sovereignty, and eventually in their own persons added ornament and beauty to 
the crown and throne were faithful in their allegiance to Sultfin Shams-ud-din; but 
Tughalbakhi and all the slaves of the Sultin, who were inimical to them, were always plotting 
to remove them in order to usurp the sovereignty for themselves. In consequence of this the 
two princes were obliged to fly to the fort of Sagar. The kotwdl who had charge of this fort 
received the princes in a friendly manner and promised them all the assistance in his power. 
Hie joined them with a large number of retainers of those parts, and they proceeded against 
Sultén Shams-ud-Din. But when the two parties met, the Kotwil of Sagar proved faithless. 


The nobles of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, deeming it advisable by promises of aid to the princes 
to endeavour to sprinkle extinguishing water on the fire of rebellion and contention which was 
fiercely burning, sent a trustworthy person to Firiz Khin and Ahmad Khin with a written 
treaty of peace; and since the princes saw that the most prudent course was to abandon con- 
tention and submit themselves they waited on the Sultan and folded up the carpet of strife. 


When some time had thus passed, the idea of getting rid of the two princes again occurred. 
tothe minds of the slaves. The heart of the mother of the Sultan still burned with the remem- 
brance of the fate of Sultin Ghiyds-ud-Din, and the slaves persuaded her that Firiz Khan and 
Ahmad Khin were the cause of that base action. On this account the Sultin’s mother con- 
ceived hatred against the two princes and set herself in opposition to them. The foster-sister 
of the Sultan, who was called Makhdadmah Jahan, was the wife of Firiz Khan, and she having 
obtained information of this plot immediately hurried home and informed her husband. Firlz 
Khan and his brother then held counsel together; and most of the principal amirs, such as 
Khwajah Jahan, Azhdar Khan, Malik Shahab, Saiyid Taj-ud-din Jakajit, Kutb-ul-Mulk and 
others who were vexed and distressed by the despotic power of the slaves, united together, and 
arranged that on the following day they were to go to the palace with a number of armed 
men, and before the slaves should hear of it, to seize and imprison the Sultin and seat Sultin 
Firiz on the throne. 


Next day Suléan Firis and Sultan Ahmad with a multitade of followers mounted and 
proceeded to the court; and after posting a number of their adherents at each door went on 
till they found the Sultén, whom they seized and imprisoned, and Sultan Firdz took his place 
on the throne, 

In most histories it is stated that this event occurred on the 23rd Safar, A. H. 800 
(14th February, A. D. 1397). Sultin Shams-nd-Din reigned for the space of five months and 
seven days. 

Cxapter VIII. 

Reign of Sultan-i Ghazian Taéj-ud-Duny& 
wa ud-Din Abt-l-Muzaffar Sultan Firiz Shéh, 
son of Ahmad Khan, 
son of Sultan ‘Alé-ud-Din Bahmani.‘6 

After the deposition and imprisonment of Sultin Shams-ud-Din, on the same day Sultan 
Firtz placed the royal crown on his head and seated himself on the throne. The amirs, wazirs, 
saiyids, sheths and learned men hastened to salute him, and obtained the felicity of kissing his 


feet ; and his companions in adversity were eloquent in their congratulations and praises. 
pn TET 
45 According to Firishtah he was in his fifteenth year. 
#6 According to Firishtah, Firiz and Ahmad were sons of D4,Qd, 
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Sultan Firiz Shah having imprisoned Tughalbakhi and the other conspirators, honoured 
the nobles and generals with sumptuous robes of honour and numerous presents, and promoted 
his adherents. He conferred on his brother, Ahmad Khan, the title of Khan Khanan; and 
Khwajah Jahan, who previous to this held an office under government, he confirmed in the same 
employment. For the amirs and those holding lands on feudal tenure he sent farméns and robes 
of honour, and the revenue affairs were carried on as formerly. He behaved with justice, kind- 
ness and liberality towards his troops and subjects, and being determined to use his best 
endeavours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthening of the Faith, he contemplated 
the conquest of the kingdom of Vijayanagar; so in a short time he marched an army in that 
direction and subdued and killed the infidels of those parts, 


Devadaér (Devariéja ?), who was the chief (mukaddam) of those infidels, sent = person to the 
Sultan's court, and representing their weakness and despair, penitently asked for pardon, and stated 
that if the Sultén would draw the pen of forgiveness through the pages of their offences, and 
secure them against his royal displeasure and wrath they would pay into the public treasury the 
sum of thirty-three laks of canka, and that each year a fixed sum should be sent to the foot of the 
royal throne, taking @ receipt from the eourt auditor of accounts, The Sultan having washed 
with the limpid water of forgiveness and condonation the registers of offences of those peni- 
tent people, took from the Raya of Vijayanagar the sum agreed upon, and then quickly returned 
in triumph to his capital, where he spent nearly a year in enjoying himself. 





After that, the desire of waging a jihdd against the cities and towns of the infidels having 
entered the Sult#n’s mind, in the beginning of the year 802 (A. D. 1399), he ordered a large 
army to be assembled, and on an auspicious day he marched towards the fort of Sagar. When 
the chiefs of that district heard of the Sultin’s approach they tendered their submission and 


paid the revenue of the country into the royal treasury, and so remained secure from attack 
by the army. 


[Since the Sultin in the neighbourhood of Sagar, by his good fortune and the influence 
of his fresh and numerous victories obtained the submission of the zaminddrs and Rdyas of 
those parts, he gave to Sagar the name of Nusratabad. ]47 


When he had received the thirty-three laks of tankah — which was the sum fixed for pay- 
ment by the Raya of Vijayanagar — his desires being aceomplished, and h 


18 important affairs 
carried to a successful issue, he returned towards his capital; and having encamped for some 


time on the bank of the river Jahnar‘® which is near Kalburgah, and is commonly 


known as the Bhanir he founded a city there, and that city was commonly known as 
Firazaébad. 


In this year (A. H. 802 = A. D. 1399) Saiyid Muhammad Gisti-daraz (long locks),4° 
with a number of disciples and darvishes came from Dihli to the Dakhan, and by his honoured 
presence made Kalburgah the envy of heaven. - 


#7 This passage in brackets is omitted in the I. O. M&S. #8 Evidently the river Bhima, 

49 This famous Mubammadan saint was born.at Dilli on the 4th Rajab, A. H. 721 (80th J uly, A. D.1821). His 
proper name is Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Hussaini, but he was commonly called Muhammad Gist Daréz, on account 
of his having long ringlets. He was a disciple of Shekh Nagir-nd-Din Chirégh of Dillf, who sent Kim to the 
Dakhan in 4, H. 802 (A. D. 1899) during the reign of Sultén Firtz 


Shih Bahmant. The latter reeeived him with 
much honour and respect, but afterwards quarrelled with him, and to this disagreement with the saint the author 
of the Burhdn-t Ma,dsir attributes the subsequent misfortunes of Sultin Firdz. 


Firishtah tells us that Sul¢4n Ahmad, in the early part of his reign, 
and as the people generally follow the example of their king, the inhabitants of the Dakhan chose him for their 
guide in religious affairs, so that his residence became a place of pilgrimage to all sects. The king withdrew his. 
favour from the family of Shekh SirAj-ud-Din, and conferred it on. that of the holy satyid, to whom he granted in 
perpetuity several towns, villages and extensive lands near Kalburgah, and built for him a magnificent college and 
monastery not far from the city. The people of the Dakhan had such a respect for the saint that a Dakhant, on being 
auee asked whom he considered the greater personage, the Prophet Muhammad or the savyid, replied, with some 
surprise at the question, that although the Prophet was undoubtedly @ great man, yet Saiyid Muhammad Gist Dardz 
was a far Saperior order of being. 


showered favours on the venerable saryid 3 
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The Sultin was rejoiced to hear of the shekh’s arrival, and sent some learned men to waits 
and requesting information about him, to inform the Sultan of the truth of the matter. They 
visited him according to the Sultin’s orders, and found him perfect in all kinds of sciences and 
miracles ; so they hastened to the Sultin and informed him of what they had found, This 
being the means of increasing the Sultin’s belief he hankered after the society of that perfect 
instructor, and in ceremonious and respectful treatment neglecting not the smallest trifle, he 
assigned several cultivated lands to him as reward. Some have said that in the first interview 
between the Sultan and Saiyid Muhammad Gisi-dardz an altercation occurred which used to 
increase day by day up to the time when, according to the revolution of fate, the Sultin was 
deposed ; and that it was owing to his want of attention to that cream of his race that he 
experienced the misfortunes which he did, as will presently be related. 


The Sultén again conceiving the idea of waging a religious war against the infidels of the 
country of Vijayanagar, despatched an army in that direction, When they arrived there the 
troops opened the hand of slaughter and plunder, and threw the fire of chastisement among the 
infidel inhabitants of that country. By force of arms they conquered several of the districts of 
Bhantir and Musalakal. The Sultén having appropriated the fized sum of thirty-three Jaks 
returned to his capital with immense booty ; and after spending nearly a year there, liberally 
bestowing largess, he again assembled his army and moved towards Mahtr; but finding that 
fortress excessively strong and surrounded by an almost impenetrable jungle, he was obliged to 
make peace with the Raya of that place, and after exacting from him a large sum by way of 
tribute and contribution, returned to his capital, 


At this time two slaves named Htishyaér and Bidér who by royal favours and rank were 
distinguished above all the courtiers, had various dignities conferred on them and most of the 
important affairs of government and the army were conducted according to their judgment and 
opinion. Bidar was given the title of Nig&m-ul-Mulk, and Hishyar that of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. 


In the midst of these affairs Khwijah Jahin, to whom, owing to his sagacity, the affairs 
of government had been committed, bid farewell to this perishable world, and his rank also was 
conferred on Bidar and Hushyar. 


The Sultan being determined to conquer Telinganfi proceeded in that direction till having 
got near Rijamundri he conquered many forts and districts of that country, and having taken 
possession of the whole of that territory he consigned it to agents of government, and then set 
out for his capital. 

It is related that this sovereign during the period of his reign, which was twenty-five years 
and a fraction, made twenty-three (or twenty-four, according to other accounts — but God only 
knows secrets accurately !) expeditions against the districts and cities of the infidels, and plun- 
dered and devastated the countries of those accursed ones; and every year ezacted from the 
infidels of Vijayaénagar the sum of thirty-three laks of tanka, as originally fixed ; and from 
Telingand to Réjamundri and from Vijayanagar to Ra,ichir the whole country was conquered 
‘py his army. In the latter days of his reign, the Sultin, who was nearly seventy years of age, 
and apparently much reduced in strength, was still strong in guarding the religion of Islam 
and the Faith of the Prophet; and notwithstanding his weakness, he had sufficient strength 
to undertake jihdds against the infidels. 





He died at Kalburgah on the 16th of Zi-ul-Ka‘dah, A, H, 825 (Ist November, A.D. 1422) at the age of a hundred 
years. His dargdh (shrine) is still to be seen at Kalburguh, and a chronogram recording the date of his death is 
inscribed on it, The verses are translated as follows by Professor Eastwick (Madras Handbook, 2nd edition, p, 359) :— 

* Like that of Gist Daréz the Dakhan boasts no shrine! 
Gish Dardz! the empire of Islim and of this world are thine!” 

Thé date of the saint’s death is given in the symbolical letters which compose the words 

Lo 5 wid pyot” 
Lord of the Faith and of the World. 

A much longer tirtkh, giving the day of the month as well as the year of his death and ending inthe same words, 

is given in-the Mifta/-ui-Taw irtkh, p. 114, 
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Towards the end of his reign he was compelled once more to march against VijayAnagar ; 
and was determined to take the fort of Pangal, which is one of the strongest and most 
celebrated of that district; but while he was on the way there, a body of troops of the accursed 
devils opposed the royal army with much bravery, and did not fall short in the fight; but 
after a severe struggle the Sultén’s army was victorious: the infidels were defeated, and the 
world was cleared from the pollution of their impure existence, and immense booty fell into the 
hands of the victorious army. The Sultan sent to his capital despatches announcing the victory, 
and then marched against the fortress of Pangal which he besieged ; but the garrison bravely 
sallied out and made a night attack on the Sultén’s camp. In this fight fortune turned against 
the arms of the Muhammadans, and many of the true believers lost their lives. The army of 
Islim being completely defeated the Sultan marched from that place, halting nowhere till he 
reached the village of Ittakir and those accursed impious people made chabiétaras with the 
(dead bodies of the) Musalmin leaders. Owing to this defeat the physical weakness of the 
Sultan was increased ; and many people believed that the defeat was due to the change of 
feelings of Saiyid Muhammad Gisi-daraz. 


When the Sultan having halted for some time at Ittakir had somewhat recovered from his 
vexation he turned towards his capital ; and settling down there went on no more expeditions, 
but spent his time in prayer, charity and good works and promoting the happiness of his 
people; and resigned the affairs of government to Bidar Nizdm-ul-Mulk and Hishyar ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk. 


Whoever sees authority in his hands is sure some day to rebel and aim at supremacy; and 
great men have said that the foundations of service of low-born people are fear and hope: when 
they lose fear and feel themselves secure they make turbid the fountain of loyalty ; and when, 
by the acquisition of their desires, they become independent, the fire of ingratitude and 
sedition is kindled. It behoves a king, therefore, not to so exclude them from his benevolence 
that being without hope they should side with his enemies ; and at the same time not to give 
them so much favour and power that they should conceive the idea of independence and 
rebellion; and sages have said that to cherish an ignoble person is to demean one’s self and 
to lose the thread of one’s own actions. 

# # % Pn * # a 


Such was the case with Bidar and Hashyar, who owing to the natural blackness and envy 
of their dispositions as well as by their elevation had injured the good fortune of Sultin Firiz. 


These two inconsiderate widzirs used always to be hypocritical towards Khan Khan&n and 
wished to exclude him from the succession. Khan Khianan was the Sultin’s brother, and owing 
to his understanding, mildness of disposition, generosity, bravery, and other good qualities 
the hearts of all the nobles, ministers and subjects, and most of the army were inclined 
towards him, and were anxious to make him Sultan; but Hishyfr and Bidér persnaded 
the Sultan — who never failed to follow their advice —to make his eldest son, Hasan, 
the heir and present him with the royal canopy and give him the title of Hasan Shah, 
But not content even with this, they formed a plot, and represented to the Sultan that until 
the kingdom was free from the power of Khin Khinin, Hasan Shah could never sit on the 
throne; also that Khan Khanin was always currying favour with the subjects and the army, 
and that all the courtiers and populace were his well-wishers. Having no other resource Sultan 
Firiz Shah countenanced the plot against Khan Khanan; and though, on account of his near 
relationship he was unwilling to put him to death, yet he consented to have him blinded. But 
Shir Khin, who was son of the Sultin’s sister, having gained intelligence of this scheme, has- 
tened to Khan Khanan and represented to him the position of affairs. Khan Khanin promised to 
fly, and with his eldest son Zafar Khin — who, after his father, aspired to the sovereignty — 
waited on Saiyid Muhammad Gisf-dariz to ask his aid in attaining his objects and desires. The 
Saiyid received them with much honour and respect, and ordering food to be brought gave them 
to eat, He then with the hand of blessing himself tied turbans on their heads and predicted 
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sovereigniy for both of them. Khiin Khénin, assisted and inspired with hope, then took leave 
of that illustrious man, went to his house and with a number of trustworthy attendants prepared 
for flight. Just then a merchant from Lahsi called Khalf Hasan (who afterwards in the 
reign of Sulttén Ahmad obtained the title of Malik-ut-Tijir, and who was celebrated for his 
great bravery and generesity), having this year brought Arab horses for sale to the_government 
and having received a portion of the price of them, paid a visit to Sultan Ahmad. When by 
his shrewdness he became aware of the contemplated flight of Ahmad Shih, he reminded him 
‘of the days of their friendly companionship as well as the requirements of sincerity and fidelity, 
and vowed to serve him at the risk of his life. 


On the night when the Suktin (Ahmad) intended going forth, Khalf Hasan was present at 
the door of Sultin Ahmad’s hense. Suddenly the latter with four hundred faithful and fully- 
equipped attendants issued from the house with the intention of flight. Khalf Hasan coming 
forward saluéed him with the title of “‘Sultin.” Ahmad gathered a good omen from this 
salutation, and said to Khalf Hasan :—“ Go to your house with all speed, for youare amerchant 
and a stranger, and if anyone sees you with me your property may be plundered and even your 
life sacrificed on account of me.” Khalf Sfasan replied :— “ At the time of ease and leisure to be 
@.companion and confidant, and in the days of adversity to sprinkle the dust of ineonstancy in 
the eyes of manhood and turn one’s back on one’s benefactor is contrary to the requirements of 
religion and manliness and is abhorrent to the disposition of an Arab or Persian : as long as there 
is life and breath in my body Heaven forbid that I should ride far from your.stirrup! Kings, 
in their aumerous important affairs have need of ministers, so it is possible that eventually some 
business needing the assistance of inferiors may ensae. For the work done by the weak needle 
the head-exalting spear after al] is inferior to it; and the sword is amazed at the work accom- 
plished by the slender pen-knife ; and a servant, however worthless and untrustworthy he may 
be, is not without his nses in averting injury and blows.” 


Sultin Ahmad, highly approving of the sincerity and faithfulness of Khalf Hasan regarded. 
this also as a proof of his own future good fortune, and said to Khalf Hasan:—‘‘If the 
sovereignty comes into my grasp you shall be a partner m my good fortune, and be requited 
for the fidelity and kindness which you have shown towards me.” 


‘Sultin Ahmad with his adherents then left Kalburgah and proceeded towands ‘Telingina. 


When the news of the fight.of Sultan Ahmad was noised abroad in the.qiiy, Hishyar and 
Bidir awaking from the sleep of negligence, in a state of perplexity and helplessness waited 
jon the Sultin, and asked permission to pursue Khin Khinin. The Sultin, owing to his near 
relationship and the bonds of fraternity, was unwilling to do sa, and said:— “ Wherever 
Khan Khinin through fear of his life may have hidden himself, it seems best to leave him 
alone.” The unhappy Hishyir and Bidfir having gained over some of the uobles again 
represented to the Sultin, saying :— The departuve of Sultin Alymad will be the canse of end- 
less rebellion and sedition; it is therefore advisable to send people in pursuit of him, and 
prevent his assembling a foxce, and to throw the stone of separation among his adherents, so 
chat the idea of rebellion may not enter his mind; for if he succeeds in collecting a Jarge force 
it will be difficult to deal with him.” 


Since the power of Eishyar and the senseless Bidir®! had arrived at such a stage that the 
Sultan had no choice in the matter, he mainiained silence. Hishyér and Bidar with thirty 
elephants and 20,000 horse went in pursuit of Sultin Ahmad, and by dqing so, injured the 
reputation of Firiz and made themselves the butt of the arrows of the accidents of the time. 





50 A clever play on words:— : 


Jub, G jloar » sled 


1 Another clever pun :— 
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Sulgin Ahmad had stopped two days in Ni‘matabad, when at the middle hour between 
gun-rise and meridian®? a cloud of dust arose’on the road and a portion of the royal army 
with the elephants came in view, upon which Sultin Ahmad purposed retreating without 
offering any opposition; but Khalf Hasan went up to him and said :— 


« To leave the battle-field without a wound is shabby ; let his menace wait a little till his 
slave exposes himself in battle and strives his utmost.’’ 


It fortunately happened that a band of cattle-hirers (muhariin) — ealled Banjarahs in 
the dialect of Hindistin — had halted in the neighbourhood of that plave, having with them 
a great number of bullocks. Sultin Almad, on the prineiple that “ War is frand,’5 having 
thought of a stratagem, purchased the whole of their bullocks at a high price, and after tying 
cloths on their horns, arranged a troop of these bullocks facing the enemy, while he himself 
advanced with 400 well-equipped maven: The plan was, fortunately, as successful as he 
anticipated. A portion of the Sultin’s force, which fell upon the bullocks, at sight of them 
being completely overcome with terror, stood still and then fell back on the others as Sultim 
Ahmad and Khalf Hasan attacked them. An elephant of mountain-like body and demon-like 
aspect was foremost in the royalist force; Khalf Hasan threw a spear and hit it in the trunk, 
upon which the elephant turned on its own ground and took to flight, and the royalists seeing 
this, also turned and fled. Sultén Ahmad pursned them, and the generals seeing that their 
only resource was submission, came forward from their troops, and throwing themselves from 
their horses, respectfully kissed the ground before Sultan Ahmad in token of submission. The 
Sultan treated them courteously and made them hopeful of his favour. He took possession of 
all the elephants, horses and baggage of Hishyar and Bidar; and those twe men — unsuccess- 
fall and discomfited like their own fortune — were soon put to death by the troops. 


After that, Sultin Abmad with a large army set out on the march for Kalburgah; and at 
every stage — nay, even at every step—amirs with their horsemen and retinue vied with 
one another in hastening to pay their respects to him, and were rendered happy by kissing the 
eround in submission to him, and were enrolled among his adherents. 


When the news of the approach of Sultén Almad was passed on, the sons and slaves of 
Sultin Firdz made him nolens volens mount and go out of the city to give him battle, Histo- 
rians have related that one day Sultén Firdz having collected 7,000 eavalry went ont of 
Kalburgah with the intention of fighting Sultiin Ahmad, but next day, on investigation, only 
3,000 remained, the rest having hastened off to join Sultfn Ahmad. When Sultan Firtz saw 
the state of affairs, abandoning all idea of opposition, he returned to Kalburgah, and with the 
tongue of inspiration nttered these words: — ‘“‘ When my good fortune was in the ascendant, 
each time that I rode forth from the city such an army used to assemble at my heaven-like court 
that calculators, through inability, used to abandon the attempt te compute its numbers; but 
to-day, when fortune has turned against me and the throne of sovereignty has become the prize 
of another, seven thousand horse become one thousand.” 


When the news of the return of Sultan Firfz to the city reached Sultin Ahmad, hastening 
to traverse the intervening distance, he alighted near a place of prayer of Kalburgah, and 
Sultan Firdz sent the saiyids and learned men of the state to him with the keys of the fortress. 


In an hour’s time Sultén Ahmad of fortunate aspect — like his own auspicious fortune — 
arrived ai the court; and acting in the same ceremonious and respectful manner which had 
been his former habit, he alighted at his brother’s door, and in his accustomed manner saluted 











&B Chdght-gah, breakfast time, . Ks yd cys? +. @,, stratagem is necessary in war. 
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Sultan Firhz who was seated on the royal throne, and then stood in his old place; bunt Sultin 
Firiz descended from the throne and caught his brother to his breast, and they wept together 
for some time. Sultén Ahmad pleading excuses made many apologies, saying : — “‘ This bold- 
ness was due to fear of my life.’ Sultén Firiz said : — “‘ Praise be to God that the sovereignty 
has fixed its residence in its own house: I have been to blame in that while having 4 
brother such as you, I nominated another for the sovereignty ; but since the Creator of the 
World has willed that it is to remain in our family, I now desire that you should treat your 
nephew Hasan Khan kindly, and that according to approved usages you should settle 
Firazaibad upon him and his heirs for ever, and make no change in this arrangement; for it is 
fitting that the fruit of the friendship which has always existed between me and you should 
show itself in our posterity.” 


When Sultin Firiz had finished the expression of his testamentary wishes he took the 
sword from his waist, and binding it on that of Sultéin Ahmad, took him by the arm and 
seated him on the throne. 


Shortly after his abdication Sulf4n Firfiz Shah died, and this event happened on the 
11th ShawwAl, A. H. 825 (28th September 1422 A. D.). 


As to the cause of the death of this monarch of exalted dignity various accounts are 
related; but the most authentic is that Shir Khén, son of the Sultin’s sister, convinced Sultén 
Ahmad that the existence of Sultén Firlz would give rise to sedition; and that since it is 
impossible for two swords to be in one scabbard, so also it is imposible for two kings to exist in 
one place. Led astray by the arguments of Shir Khan, Sultan Ahmad consented to have Firz 
Shah put to death, and on the date above mentioned he employed some men to strangle him, 
but God only knows the truth of the matter. 


Sultfn Firiz was an impetuous and a mighty monarch, and expended all his ability and 
energy in eradicating and destroying tyranny and heresy, and he took much pleasure in the 
society of shekhs, learned men and hermits, His reign lasted twenty-five years, seven months 
and eleven days. 


After the death of Sultin Firiz, Sultin Ahmad sent Hasan Khan and all the other sons of 
the late king, in accordance with his will, to Firizabéd, and assigned that city to them ; but 
in a short time Hasan Khan also bid farewell to this transitory world and joined his illustrions 
father.54 


Wote to Chapter VIII. 


_ [The following is the account of the reign of Sultin Ftriz Shah given in the Tugkarat-ul- 
Mulith. ] 


Reign of Sultan Firtiz Shah, 
son of Ahmad Khan Bahmani. 


He was a good, just, generous and pious king: he supported himself by copying the 
Kur,én, and the ladies of his haram used to support themselves by embroidering garments and 
selling them. As a ruler he was without an equal, and many records of his justice still remain 
on the page of time. One is a city which he built on the bank of the river Krishna ;*° 
he erected a lofty building in that city, and completed it, and constructed fortifications one 
farsakhS® in extent round it, made of cut stone; and for a long time he lived in that city in 
enjoyment and the gratification of his desires. It chanced that at one time heavy rain fell, 


S% According to Firishtah (Briggs, Vol. IL, p. 400) Hasan Khfn lived till after the death of his uncle, Ahmad 
Bhéh, when he was blinded and kept @ prisoner in his palace at FirhaibAd. 

Here ends the first Tabakah of the Burhan-i Ma,dsir. 

& This should be the Bhima, a branch of the Krishna. &6 6,000 yarda. 
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and the water of the river overflowed to such an extent that the country round for three or 
four farsakhs was flooded, and much damage was caused. In the streets and bdzdr of the city 
the water rose so high that the Sultén and his family for seven days and nights had to live in 
the upper storey of the palace. The fortifications and the city still remain, but that building 
has not remained: the city is known by the name of Firtzabad. 


i * * * *% x ry ® * 


He took Bab& Kamal as his spiritual adviser, and became his disciple. Facing his own 
dome (tomb) another of elaborate construction was built for the saint, and beneath it a reser- 
yoir which the Sultan built during his lifetime : the dome and reservoir are still in existence, 


* * *% % * # 


The affairs of state, both great and little, he entrusted to Sultin Ahmad, whilst he himself 
only attended to his devotions; and Sultén Ahmad’s power being very great in the government 
he gained over to his side the nobles and ministers and the whole of the army, and meditated 
opposition to the Sultan. 


One day someone informed Sultén Firiz that Sultan Ahmad was plotting againsthim, and 
contemplated carrying him off and becoming king in his place, and advised the Sultan to be on 


his guard; he only replied: — “What remedy is there against the decrees of Fate? It is cer. 
tain that he will be king after me.” 


It is well known that seventy of the troops had mutinied against Sultan Firiiz, and he had 
sentenced them to death, but at the intercession of Sultan Ahmad their lives were spared and 
they were promoted. These men joined Sultin Ahmad in plotting to kill Sultin Firiz. There 
were many Habshi slaves in the service of the Sultin as personal attendants: one of these Habshis 
who was in charge of the royal wardrobe, used every morning to bring the Sultin’s clothes into 
his private apartments, and dress him, When Sultan Ahmad’s power increased he wished to 
establish himself in the sovereignty ; and deceiving the Habshis and soldiers by false promises, 
persuaded them to join him in putting Sultin Firdz to death. 


One day Sultan Ahmad after making elaborate preparations came to the door of Sultan 
Firfz’s palace with the intention of assassinating him. When the sentries saw this they began 
fighting with the followers of Sultan Ahmad, and many were killed on both sides. At last the 
Habshi jaémah-dér,*’ who was a confidential servant, told the guards that he would go and 
acquaint the Sultan with the attack of Sultan Ahmad; buthe had previously promised the 
latter toassassinate the Sultan at the time of the fighting. Watching his opportunity he entered 
the private apartment of Sultén Firtz, who at the time was engaged in reading the word of 
God. That unfortunate Habshi killed Sultin Firiz with a dagger, and theninformed the people 
of the fact. 


When the troops of the Sultin became aware of the murder, they retired from the fight, 
and each one hid himself. Some of the nobles raised the eldest son of Sultén Firiz to the 
throne, but at the same moment Sultan Ahmad put him to death, and seated himself on the 
throne. 


The duration of the reign of Sultan Firiz was twenty-five years, seven months and twelve 
days; and the period of the sovereignty of the eight Bahmani kings in the city of Ahsanabad 
was eighty-two years, five months and eighteen days; but God only knows! 


{To be continued.) 





SE SEE 


Keeper of the wardroke ; a servant who hands the clothes to his master. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M.N. VENKETSWAMI, M.B.A.S., OF NAGPUR. 
No. 12. -— The Fulfilment of a Curse. 


THERE was a certain ascetic practising austerities in a forest. An emperor’s son, while riding 
there with his friends and followers and with bows and arrows to shoot at birds, saw a dead snake 
lying on the ground, and an ascetic close by. ‘‘ This fellow is performing a great penance,” said the 
prince, and, taking the dead snake, hung it round theneck of the holy man, and moved on. It was the 
- height of the rainy season, and the dead snake got wetter and wetter, became putrid, and thousands 
of creatures engendered in it. When the sun rose one morning after some days the worms showed 
themselves to be very active by creeping about the body of the ascetic ; and when he scratched his body 
the discomfort caused thereby was indescribable. Enduring it no longer he opened his eyes and 
found myriads of worms creeping about his body and 4 putrid smell emanating therefrom, and the 
snake though decayed and in pieces still hanging on to him, 


* Who put this on to my neck?” said the ascetic, and cursed the man, saying : — “ May 
the very same snake bite him, and suck his life’s blood.” 


His penance being thus vitiated, the ascetic went to the river-bank to clean himself and renew it. 


Now in the emperor’s country his puréhit, his priest and his astrologer, said to him one 
morning on their usual visit to the palace : —‘* O emperor, your son will be bitten by a snake on such 
and such a day and at such and such an hour. The prince has disturbed the austerities of an ascetic. 
The catastrople cannot be averted, do what we may.”’ 


With a heavy heart the emperor heard the prophecy, and, saying within himself, “let us see how 
this shall come to pass,’ got the palace thoroughly swept and cleaned from the ceiling to the ground, 
inside and out; and the fissures or chinks in the walls cemented with chunam and the holes of the 
rouning drains covered up with masonry, and took every precaution so that no snake should be 
harboured, there, and on the day on which the snake was to bite the prince he had fires burning brightly 
around the palace, and permitting no egress or ingress even to a bird, waited for the worst, The 
whole population on the other hand, upon whom a gloom had been cast, poured into the palace-yard 
with deep sorrow, many wailing and all wishing that the evil hour might pass away without mishap 
to their emperor’s son. 


The news of the misfortune that was to happen to the prince on such and such a day and at such 
aad such an hour was not confined to his country, but spreal like wild fire in the seventy-six subsidiary 
kingdoms over which the emperor held sway, and every subject, the high ant the low, sympathised. with 
the emperor. And so popular was he that in one of the subject countries a mother said to her son, 
reputed to be a very great doctor: —‘‘ You who know somuch that every drug yields to you 
its virtue! You who know so well incantations, messengers from Hanumin! to the duityas,® that 
every one of them seem to be at your beck and call! The emperor's son is in danger of death by 
a snake-bite. Will you not go and cure him 2?” 

So saying, she rolled upa bundle containing the remains of the precious evening’s food in his 
hands and bid him go to the capital. As he was going, the snake, in the guise of an old man, 
was also going there, It entered into conversation with the medicine man and asked : — “ Where 
are you going 7” 

“Tam going to cure the king’s son, who is going to be bitten by a snake |” 

¢ Can you cure him ?” 

4 Yes, I can.” 

« Really,” interrogated the old man (i. e., the serpent in disguise). 

‘Yes, or else I shall make a sacrifice of my medical books and incantation books to the fire.” 

‘¢ Well, I am the serpent. I am going to bite the prince. You will see my power.” 


2 Hanuman is the patron of sorcerers, 2 Demons. 
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So saying the old man went to a bush, and, coming out as a ddhisésa,2 with hood 
expanding, bit a ‘ green” tree of twelve branches, blossoming with flowers and fruits, when, lo and 
behold ! the tree burned itself up in an instant, the stump only remaining. Seeing this the doctor 
entered the forest hard by and bringing a leaf in his hand, extracted juice from it and poured it on 
the remains of the burnt tree, and immediately the tree came to life with its branches, flowers, fruits 
and all, flourishing as before. 


Whereupon the serpent advised the man saying : — ** Go by the way you came, Do not cure the 
prince. He has disturbed the austerities of an anchorite, who in consequence has cursed him. 
The anchorite’s curse should not be made of no-effect.” , 


Hearing which the doctor returned home only to receive his mother’s curse for not carrying out 
her wish,‘ 


Meanwhile, the evil hour drew nigh. An old pwrdéhit of the king, full of years, who had been left 
at home, desired to see the prince once again and started forthe purpose, and while going he saw a 
fresh lime lying on the path, Going along it he reached the palace and greeted the prince 
reverentially from behind the fires, The prince returned the greeting, and, seeing the lime in the 
purdhit’s hand, he asked for it, Taking it he smelt it, when at once it became a snake, sticking to his 
nose with a long tail, and sucking the prince’s life’s blood. Thus was the anchorite’s curse {ulfilled, 
and nothing could avert it, And this is in accordance with the decrees of fate. 





No. 18. — The Clever Wife. 


THERE was once a miserly Kémati who used to give asér of jowdri every day for making 
three cakes, Of these he would eat two and a half and leave the rest to his wife, and half a cake is 
certainly not sufficient to keep any one’s body and soul together, so itis not strange that the 
Kémati’s wives, whom he married one after another, left him on the ground of insufficient food. 


At last the Kématt got a wife who had a will of her own, and was a fit person to control him, 
though like the others she used to bake three cakes and place them before her husband. She stood 
her share of half a cake for three days, but on the fourth day she reserved a cake and a half for herself, 
and placed the rest before her husband. 


‘*‘Where’s the rest 2?” said the husband; ‘fetch it,” 
“Why?” 
“TT want it.” 


She would not bring it, and he refused to eat anything, So she ate all the cakes, The next 
day also she baked three cakes and entreated her husband to eat his share. 

“ How many cakes 2”’ said he, 

*« One and a half.” 

*¢ Say tivo and a half,” 


But she would not, and again ate them all. This went on for three or four days, and the 
consequence was that the husband became unwell, nearly died, but still remained obstinate, 


Then the wife called some of her people and said:—* My husband is dead. Prepare a bier.” 
They came and prepared the bier, and when they were about to bathe the corpse she went up to it 
and said: — ‘*Consent now.” 


* Say two and a half.” 


LIE EA TLL LL LL OM 
® The first serpent upon whose head the world is said to rest. Earthquakes are caused by the shaking of its 

head, [A most interesting instance of the form in which the old iterary legends about Dhanvantara, the leech, and 

the humanised Niga serpents, have survived among the people, — Ep.] ; 


* The ourse stands to this day — medicines showing their effect only in a few cases of snake-bite and failing 
ab a Tule, ~~ 
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He would not yield, and the woman on her part remained inexorable. The bathing over the 
relations laid the corpse on the bier and carried it to the cremation ground and placing it there they 
piled on the stacks of firewood and cowdung cakes, when the wife under the pretence of seeing her 
husband for the last time went near him and said gently in his ear: — ‘‘ Now consent and say one 


and a half.” 


“No, Say two and a half,” retorted he. 


The next moment the pile was lit, when the dead man broke loose from the pyre, and 


exclaimed in a loud distracted tone: — “I consent, I consent, 


One and a half,” 


The people were frightened out of their wits, but when they came to know the story they laughed 
heartily and went to their homes. The miser also returned home with his wife, and henceforward 


divided the cakes equally, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


DEDICATORY NECKLACES. 


In the country lying in Lat. 30° 15’ N., and 
Long. 78° 30’ E., when a Muhammadan male 
child is born he is dedicated to Pir-i-Dastagir 
(’Abdu’l Qadir Jilant], for 6, 9, or 12 years. On 
his completing his first year a silver necklace, 
somewhat lighter than a Norse torque, is put on 
his neck, and another is added on the completion 
of each year up to the termination of the dedica- 
tory period, when all the necklaces are taken off 
and presented at the shrine of Pir-i-Dastagir. I 
have seen children wearing as many as seven 
of these necklaces, the state of the skin of the 
neck proving that they had never been taken off. 
Should the child die the necklaces are reserved 
for other possible children. 


M. Mritevr in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





SOME INDIAN MUSALMAN BIRTH CUSTOMS. 


So long as the mother is confined to her bed a 
barber’s wife (ndin) cooks the food of the whole 
family in the presence of the women, and during 
the seven days of defilement the nurse and her 
husband supplies the water, and a brother’s wife 
the earthen vessels required. But this last 
custom exists only in the villages, and does not 
extend to the large towns and cities. During the 
whole term of the confinement the Hindnized 
Musalméns will give nothing away out of the 
house — not even fire — nor will they allow the 
house sweepings to be thrown outside, nor is any 
woman, except one of their own caste, allowed 
to enter the house. 


GuLaB SiIncH in P, N. and Q. 1883. 





SOME BIRTH CUSTOM IN BIHAR, 


In Bih&r, when a child is born whose elder 
brothers have died, and who is hence called 
mardchh or mardchh'wé, the navel cord is thrown 
away, But if he is an ordinary child, whose 


brothers and sisters are alive, a portion is cut 
off and buried in the floor of the lying-in- 
chamber; over it the lying-in-fire, pasanghi, is 
lighted. This fire is kept im all cases burning 
night and day, till the mother leaves the chamber. 


G. A. Grierson in P. N, and Q. 1883 





KHWAJA KHIZAR AND HIS AFFINITIES. 


Wanted : the various names of this god of the 
flood. The common ones are Khwéjé Khizar, 
identified with DlyAs (Elias); Khwéj& Khiasé; 
Durmindr; Dumindo; Jindé Pir. See Trumpp, 
Adi Granth, xxiv. — Compare also the Russian 
myth of the Vodyany or water-sprite being mixed 
up with Tly (Elijah), who Ralston says, Songs of 
the Russian People, 2nd ed., p. 152, is properly 
Peron, the Slavonic Thunder God. 


R. C, Tempxe. 


lee ee 


CEREMONIAL COLORS. 


Azz there any instances known among the nor. 
Aryan tribes of India or Burma of particular 
colors being associated with the various directions 
or points of the compass? The colors may be 
used in ceremonials, or may be referred to in 
myth or story, as in the case of Mt. Meru in 
Aryan mythology with its four sides of different 
colors. 


If so, what reasons, if any, are given for the 
selection of the colors? And what is the general 
symbolic significance of the colors so nsed ?P Ii, 
for example, red is used as symbolic of some point 
of the compass, is red in its general symbolism 
connected with heat, or with war, or with any- 
thing else P 


If green, blue or black are used symbolically of 
any of the directions, do the people have any 
knowledge of the sea; and what color do they use 
in describing it P 
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The foregoing queries are printed in hopes that 
a considerable body of material may be found to 
exist in various parts of Southern Asia in regard 
to this interesting branch of symbolism, the study 
of which in America has brought to light some 
curious points, which, however, require correbora- 
tive evidence from other parts of the world before 
they can be regarded as settled. The Chinese, 
Corean, and Japanese symbolism has been often 
recorded, as has that of the Vedasand Buddhism, 
but no material seems to be available from the 
many other peoples in Southern Asia. 


Rowuannd B. Drxon. 





CALICO AND MUSLIN. 

Hesse is a contribution of some importance 
to the history of both these Indo-Huropean words. 
Cf Yule, Hodson-Jobson, s. vv. 

1775. “N B—Calicoes, commonly called 
Muslins, or white Calicoes, are to pay, besides 
the above duty, 15 per Cent. to be computed 
according to the Gross Value of the Sale.’? — 
Stevens, Guide to the East India Trade, p.120. 


R. C. Tempze. 





CALAMBAC, 


HERE are two good quotations in addition tu 
those given by Yule, s. v 

1775. “Price Current | of | Sundry Goods 
at Judda | . . . . Gallumbeck, 42 Bombay 
Rupees per Candy.” — Stevens, Guide to Hast 
India Frade, p. 63. 

18138. ‘“ Lignum Aloes, Agallochum or Calam- 
bac is the wood of a tree growing in some parts 
of the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, etc. It is 
deseribed as resembling an olive, and the wood 
being so much esteemed among the Asiatics is 
earefully watched. The trunk is of three colours, 
and distinguished by different names in commerce, 
viz, . IIT. Calambae is the heart, or 
centre part of the tree, and is the wood so 
much esteemed in all parts of India. a 
Tt should have an agreeable fragrant smell and 
a bitter aromatic taste. The true 
Calambac is generally in flat bits. _— 
Lhis wood [Eagle Wood. — R. O. T.} is never 
brought to Europe, being of little value.’ — 
Milburn, Commerce, It., p- 312 £. 


R OC. Temprz. 





BITT, 
HERE is a contribution towards the spread of 
this obscure nautical term. 
1088. “The fourth [Beam] taken quite out and 


a neg, one pult]in its place to secure the Bit- 
pins.” — Report on the repairs necessary to ‘the 


Pink John and Mary,” 7th July, 1685, in Pringle’s 
Madras Consuliations for 1685, p. 96. To this 
Mr. Pringle’s note is: —‘ Bitpins, ‘two upright 
pieces of oak, called Bittpins when the bitts are 
large, or Knees when the bitts are small. The 
word is in several European languages, but its 
origin is unknown ” (p. 192). 

18ll. “Bitte, Habeet, abit.?? — Roebuck, 
Eng.-Hind. Naval Dict. p. 9. 

1882. Bitts. — Habit, abit (Portuguese, 
abitas). — Small, Lascari Dict. p. 6. 


There is no doubt then that the lascar’s 


form ofthe word has been borrowed from the 
Portuguese. 


R. O Tempus. 





SOME RUSTIC DIVISIONS OF TIME AND 
MEASUREMENTS. 


HERE are some instances. 
Jhalldngé and waddé vélé, early in the morning. 


Airon ghnairom, and ghussé mussdé, twilight. 
Sargé vélé, an hour before dawn (Musalmans),. 


Should not bhatid véld be just before noon P 
Is not niddd for nikkd ? Similarly I think landd 
véldé should be lahudd véld. 


It may be stated generally that in the absence 
of clocks the peasant notes the time of day by 
reference to the position of the sun, or the time 
for feeding, or other daily habits. The hungry 
man’s stomach serves him for a watch; e.g, he 
will say ‘‘the sun has risen a reed’s height in 
the sky,” or ‘‘ the sun was in and out” (din andar 
bdhar thd) — 2. e., was just rising, or “din dhallia 
hoid, the sun had begun to wester,” or “ din leh 
pid, the sun had set.” Again, at night he refers 
to the position of the stars, their appearance, etc. 
Other expressions are “‘dunght shdm hogat, the 
evening (shades) had deepened,” or “what time 
were we getting the second pair of bullocks to the 
well,” or “what time we began to plough,” or 
“when the lights (déwdé) were being lit,” or 
“some were in bed and some not,” and so on. 


In measnring space a peasant will say “as far 
as the voice can carry” (sadd paindd), or “as 
far as a musket ball will go,” rather than use 
artificial measurements. Asked the depth of a 
well, he will say so many scores of pots (éind, the 
earthen pots of a Persian wheel) to reach the 
water 


Similarly the time of year is “the hot or cold 
or rainy weather,” or is noted by the state of the 
crops more readily than by a specified month. 
The clout of the Panjib keeps his shepherd's 
calendar. 


R. W, TRAFFORD in P. N. and Q. 1888. 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIHD TO A GROUP 


OF SAVAGE LANGUAGES. 
BY R. C. TEMPLE. 


1 reviewing lately for the Royal Asiatic Society Mr, Portman’s Notes on the Languages 

of the South Andaman Group of Tribes, I pointed out that he had used a pamphlet 
of my own, privately printed in 1883, entitled ‘‘ A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar,”? which was specially designed to meet the very difficulties he had to face in giving 
a general idea of languages constructed on lines at first sight very different from those on 
whose structure modern European Grammar is based, 


I also pointed out that the pamphlet in question arose out of the practical impossibility 
of using the usual inflexional system of Grammar, as taught in Europe, for the accurate 
description of a group of agglutinative languages, and that it had its immediate origin 
in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and private, on an old work of 1877 and 
certain MSS. by myself and Mr. E. H. Man on the Andamanese speech. Mr. Ellis explained 
that in order to adequately represent for scientific readers such a form of speech as the Anda- 
manese, “ we require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative langnage to our inflexional translation,’ and he asked me 
accordingly if it were not possible “to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninfected 
language.” This, and the further consideration that since every human being speaks with but 
the one object of communicating his own intelligence to other hnman beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on some general laws applicable to them all, if only 
one could find them out, led me to make the attempt to construct a general theory on 
logical principles, which should abandon the inflexional treatment, its conceptions 
and its terms. 


Such an attempt involved @ wide departure from orthodox grammatical teaching, and I 
tound that Mr. Portman, while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself of the 
teaching in which he had been brought up, and had consequently produced a work which was 
a compromise between the two. His laborious and praiseworthy efforts to adequately represent 
the Andamanese languages had failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his pages. I have therefore determined torevert again to the subject, and to give 
a more extended view of the theory than was then possible. 


With these few introductory’remarks I will proceed at once with my subject, commenc- 

ving with a general statement of the argumentation on which the theory is based, testing 

it as a method of clearly presenting a savage group of tongues constructed after the fashion 

of the Andamanese by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of an entire story, as given 

by Mr. Portman, vfs, The Andaman Fire Legend, and concluding by a skeleton statement 
of the theory itself. 


Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen years ago, I found myself, 
in building up the theory, compelled, in order to work out the argument logically, to com- 
mence where the accepted Grammars ended, viz, at the sentence, defining the sentence as 
the expression of 2 complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. Clearly, 
then, a sentence may consist, of one or more expressionsof a meaning or ‘ words,’ which I 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. It can also consist of two separate parts — 
the subject, 7. ¢., the matter to be discussed or communicated, and the predicate, i. ¢., the dis- 
cussion or communication, And when the subject or predicate consists of many words it must 
contain principal and additional words, 


This leads to the argument that the components of asentence are words, placed either in 
the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 
seeeapeipaermaerpenmgeney nee er AR TR NCC COLO CLL CC AAA A 


1 From J, R. A. 8., 1899. 
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and subordinate. Therefore, because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions 
of the principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate, and of the subordinate words to 
illustrate the predicate, or to explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Again, as 
the predicate is the discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of extension or 
completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognized in the 
Grammars as ‘ the object.’ 


This completes the first stage of the argument leading toa direct and simple definition of 
grammatical terms ; but speech obviously does not stop here, because mankind speaks with a 
purpose, and the function of sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be one of 
the following in any specified sentence: — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) information. 


Now, purpose can be indicated ina sentence by the position of its components, by varia- 
tion of their forms, or by the addition of special introductory words. Also, connected purposes 
can be indicated by connected sentences, placed in the relation to each other of principal and 
subordinate, which relation can be expressed by the position of the sentences themselves, by 
variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of special words of reference. 
And a ‘word of reference can act in two ways, either by merely joining sentences, or by sub- 
stituting itselfin the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers. Further, the inter-relation of the words in a sentence can be expressed by the addition 
of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated variation of form. 


These considerations complete what may be called the second stage of the argument 
leading to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more 
complicated, taking us into the explanation of elliptical, ¢. e., incompletely expressed, forms of 
speech, and into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses, and periods. But 
to keep our minds fixed for the present only on that part of it which leads to plain gram- 
raatical definitions, is may be stated now that functionally a word is either — 


(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence, 
(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. / 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. 


(5) An idlustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement. 


(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words). 


(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 


(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connceted sentences 
by joining them. 


(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory: of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 
substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. 


These, then, are the terms I concocted and the arguments out of which they grew. Of 
course, grammarians will know that all this is syntax, and I will now explain why I consider 
that it is far more important to study function than form as essential to the correct 
apprehension of words, and how to my mind accidence arises properly out of syntax and 
not the other way round, as we have all been taught. 


Tt is obvious that any given word may fulfil one or more or all the functions of words, 
and that therefore words may be collected into as many classes as there are functions, any 
individual word being transferable from one class to another and belonging to as many classes 
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as there are functions which itcan falfil. The functions a word fulfils in any particular sentence 
can be indicated by its position therein without or with variation of form, and, because of this, 
the form which a word can be made to assume is capable of indicating the class to which it 
belongs for the nonce. Itis farther obvious that words transferable from class to class belong 
primarily to a certain class and secondarily to the others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment 
of a new function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected 
with the form fulfilling the primary function, the relation between the forms, 7. e., the words, so 
connected being that of parent and offshoot. Form, therefore, can indicate the class to which 
a parent word and its offshoots respectively belong. 


This is the induction that leads me to argue that form grows out of function, or, to put 
it in the familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, because when connected words differ in 
form they must consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional part or functional affix. 
The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, and the function of the affix 
to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. This modification can 
be expressed. by indicating the class te which the word belongs, or by indicating its relation or 
correlation to the other words in the sentence. 


But the stem itself may consist of an original meaning and thus bea simple stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so be a, compound stem. A compound 
stem must consist of a principal part or root and additional parts or radical affixes, the function 
of the root being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, and of the radical affixes to 
indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has been changed into the meaning 
of the stem. 


Farther, since words fulfil fanctions and belong to classes, they must possess inherent 
qualities, which can be indicated by qualitative affixes. 


Thus it is that the affixes determine the forms of words, bringing into existence what is 
asually called etymology or derivation. They are attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots 
and stems and words by the well-recognized methods of prefixing, infixing, and suffixing, either 
in their full or in a varied form, {tis the method of attaching them by variation of form that 
brings about inflexion in all its variety of kind. 

Such is the line which I have long thought inductive argument should take, in order to 
work out the grammar of any given language or group of languages logically, starting from 
the base argument that speech is a mode of communication between man and man, express- 
ed through the ear by talking, through the eye by signs, or through the skin by touch, and 
taking a language to be a variety or special mode of speech. 


The grammar, ¢. e., the exposition of the laws, of any single language seems to me to stop 
at this point, and to carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to enter the region of 
Comparative Grammar. In doing so one must start at the same point as before, viz, the 
sentence, but progress on a different line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit 
of language into its components, and now it has to be considered as being itself a component 
of something greater, ¢. ¢., of a language. 

To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particnlar 
order without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the com- 
bination of the meaning of its components with their position or forms or both. Also, since 
sentences are the~units of languages, words are the components of sentences, and languages are 
varieties of speech, languages can vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classes of 
languages. Again, since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the 
position of its words or by their forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position of their words ; and into 
formative languages, or those that express complete meaning by the forms of their words. 
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Further, since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be 
attached to words in an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are divisible into aggln- 
tinative languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, 
or those that add affixes with alteration. And lastly, since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or 
suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each divisible into (1) pre-mutative, or those 


that prefix their affixes; (2) intro-mutative, or those that infix them; and (8) post-mutative, or 
those that suffix them. 


Thus does it seem to me that the inductive argument can be carried onwards to a clear 
and definite apprehension of the birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties 
of human speech, 7.¢., by languages. But as is the case with every other natural growth, no 
language can have ever been left to develop itself alone, and thus de we get the phenomenon of 
connected languages, which may be defined as those that differ from each other by varying 
the respective forms and positions, but not the meanings, of their words. And since the 
variation of form is effected by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected languages 
can vary the forms of the affixes without materially varying those of the roots and stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whose stems are com- 
mon, and into families, or those whose roots are common. 


It is also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in one direction, or 
without subjection to outside influences, and so itis that we find languages developing on more 
than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every such case the language 


has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, ¢, ¢., it belongs primarily to 
one class and secondarily to the others, 


I have always thought, and I believe it could be proved, that every language must con- 
,form to some part or other of the theory above indicated in outline, and in that case the 
theory would be truly what I have ventured to call it — ‘* A Theory of Universal Grammar.” 
That such a theory exists in nature and only awaits unearthing, I have no doubt whatever. 
Mankind, when untrammelled by ‘ teaching,’ acts on an instinctive assumption of its existence, 
for children and adults alike always learn a language in the same way if left to themselves. 
They copy the enunciation of complete sentences from expertsin it to start with, learning 
to divide up and vary the sentences so acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest but 
also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Its rules of grammar, as stated 
in books about it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are studied there 
comes about that book knowledge of the language, which is everywhere by instinct acknow- 
ledged to be a matter apart from and inferior to the practical or true knowledge. I use the 
term ‘true’ here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge may be acquired fails 
to fulfil its object of finding a new mode of communicating with one’s fellow man. 


But it seems to me that if the laws laid down in the set Grammars were to follow closely 
on the laws instinctively obeyed by the untutored man, and to do no violence to what he feels 
to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — 
between knowledge by the ear and knowledge by the eye — wonld not be so complete as it is 
nowadays. And not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner above suggested, 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained in the memory, and languages would 
consequently be more quickly, more thoroughly, and more easily learned, both by children 


and adults, than is now practicable. Looked at thus, the matter becomes one of the greatest 
practical importance. : 


This is what I have attempted to achieve in stating my theory ; but, assuming it to be 
fundamentally right and correctly worked out, it will be observed that it reverses the accepted 
order of teaching, aliers many accepted definitions, and, while admitting much that is usually 
taught, it both adds and omits many details, Taken all round, itis a wide departure from 
orthodox teaching. Hence the interest that Mr. Poriman’s efforts possess for myself, 
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But, as I have already pointed out in my review of his book, he has not strictly applied 
the theory, and has mixed it up in his application with the accepted teaching. I will therefore 
now put it to the test in my own way, using for the purpose Mr. Portman’s sixth chapter on 
‘‘The Andaman Fire Legend,” which he gives in all the five languages of the South Andaman 


grou p- . 
The story is in each case a very short one, and is given by Mr. Portman as follows: — 
THE ANDAMAN FIRE LEGEND. 
Axksa-Bgeapa LANGUAGE. 
Interlined Toxt. 


Taul-l’oko-tima — len Poluga — la mami — ka { Luratut —lachapatap -~ nga ome — 


(a Place) —in God asleep-was | (a Bird) fire steal — ing bring — 
re | chapa— la Puluga—la pugat —ka | Puluga—Iaboi -— ka {| Puluga— 
did | fire God burning —was | God awake — was | God 
la chapa eni —ka | a ik ehapa — lik Luratut Vot — pugari — re | jek 

fire seizing — was | he taking fire — by (Bird) burn -—t | at-once 
Luratut — la eni — ka | a i— Tarcheker lot — pngari — re | Wota-Emi— baraij — 
(Bird) taking—was | he (a Bird) burn — t | Wota-Emi — yillage — 
len Chaoga-tabanga oko — dal—re | Tomolola | 
in The-ancestors made-fires | Tomolola | 


Mr. Portman’s Hendering. 


God was sleeping at Taul-l’okotima. Luratut came, stealing fire. The fire burnt God 
God woke up. God seized the fre; He took the fire and burnt Luratnut with it. Then 
Luratut toak (the fire) ; he burnt Tar-cheker in Wota-Emi village, (where then) the Ancestors 
lit fires, (The Ancestors referred to were the) Tomola. 


AKAR-BaLE LANGUAGE. 
Interlined Text. 
Dim-Daura — le rita Keri-long-tauwer — te Puluga [2 toago choapa I’ — 
{a Man) long-ago (a Place) —by God his platform fire 
oni0 —— kate | ong ik akat-panra puguru—itl?—a—re | Bolub ka Tarkaur 
bringing — was [he taking all-men burn — it di-d | (a Man) and (a Man) 
ka Bilichan ongot ote — jurugmu —t— ia | ongotat— yaukatmo — nga | 
and (A man) they in-the-sea-wen — t— did | they fish becom — ing | 
ongot oaro —tichal-ena — te Rokwarl’ar-tonga-baroij — aoko-— dal— nga l —a —re- 
they carry-taking— by (a Place)  - village-in fire-mak-ing di-—— d. 
Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 


Dim-Daura, a very long time ago, at Keri-l’ong-tanwer, was bringing fire from God's 
platform, He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and Tarkaur and Bilichan 
fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rokwa-lar-tonga village and made 
fires there, ; 


Prusigwar LANGvacg. 
Interlined Text. 
Taul-Poko-tim — an Bilik ‘ong -—-pat -— ye | Luratut I long at ab —lechi — nga | 
(a Place) — in God sleep — did ' (a Bird) { he fre bring — ing | 
Luratut Pong —- di — ye | kota ong Bilik lah — biki— ye | kota Bilik Poug— konyi — 
(a Bird) aeiz— ed |thenhe God burn t | then God awaken 
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ye | Bilik | Vongat li —ye | ong e Luratut )’dto —toi-chu —nga | kota kol ong 
ed | God | he fire seiz—ed | he then (a Bird) (with) fire-hitt —ing | then again he 
e  Tarchal l’ote — toi-chu — ye | Chalter l’ong — di — ye | ong Lao-Cham — len 


then (a Man) (with) fire- hit — did | (a Bird) seiz —ed | he ancestors — to 
da — nga | Wauta-Emi— en ota Lao-cham | n’ongo—kadak — nga, 
giv— ing | Wauta-Emi— in then ancestors | they fire-mak — ing. 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 


God was sleeping in Taul-l’oko-tima, Luratut went to bring fire. Luratut caught hold 
of the fire, then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Luratut 
with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with the fire. Chalter caught hold of it. He gave 
it to the ancestors. Then the ancestors made fire at Wauta-Hmi. 


AuKkau-Juwor LANGuaa@e. 
Interlined Text. 


Kuro-t’on-mik — a Mom Mirit — 1a { Bilik ’ankan — ema-—it | peakar at — Io 
(a Place) — in Mr. Pigeon | God slep — +t | wood fire— with 
top —chike | at laiche Lech —lina | kotakaanko—kodak —chineat — lo 
stealing — was | fire the-late (a Man) — to he | then he fire-make -——did fire-with 
Karat-tatak-emi — in | 
(a Place) — at | 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 
Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t’on-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 
brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 
Kou Lanauage. 
Interlined Text. 
Taul-l’oko-tim — en Bilik —la pat —ke | Luratut — la Oko-Emi — + at kek — an | 


(a Place) -— in God asleep — was | (a Bird) (a Place) —in fire too—k | 
Kaulotat — ke | lin ) — a— chol — an Min-tong-ta — kete | Min-tong-ta— kete-lak l’—ir 
(a Man) —was|by (he) — wen—it (aPlace) — to | (a Place) -— to-by (it) 
—bil —an | Kanulotat Vir — pin V’ir—dauk —an | k’irim—kaudak —an | 
—out-wen —t | (a Man) charcoal break} —did | fire-make— did | 
n’a n’otam — tepur — an | at —ke n’ote — tepur— an | Min-tong-tauk- 
they - alive — became | fire — by (they) — alive — became| (a Place)- 
panroich— in Jangil | na Voko—kandak —an [| 
village — in ancestors | they fire-make —did | 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 


God was sleeping at Tanl-Poko-tima, Luratut took away fire to Oko-Hmi. Kanlotat 
went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from Oko-Emi), At Min-tong-ta the fire went out. 
Kaulotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up the embers), 


They (the people there) became alive. Owing to the fire they became alive. The ancestors 
thus got fire in Min-tong-tank village, 


In making an analysis of the language in which the above story is couched, it is at 
first all plain sailing, and it will be seen at a glance from any of these sentences that the 
Andamanese sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, capable at once of being 
divided into subject and predicate. This can be seen as under, making S. mean that the 
word is in the subjective, and P. that it is in the predicative, part of the sentence. 
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Axa Beapba, 


Taul-l’okco-tima-len (P.) Pulugala (S.) mamika (P.). Luratutla (S.) chapa-tapnga (S.) 
omore (P.). Chapala (S.) Pulugala (P.) pagatka (P.). Pulugala (S.) boika (P.). Pulugala 
(S.) chapa (P.) enika (S.). A (S.) ik (S.) chapalik (P.) Lavatat (P.) Vot-pugarire (P.). 
Jek (P.) Luratutla (S.) enika (P.). A (S.) Itarcheker (P.) lot-pugarire (P.). Wota-Emi- 
baraij-len (P.) Chaoga-tabanga (8.) oka-dalre (P.). ‘Tomola (S.) (P. wanting). 


AKar-BALRE. 


Dim-Daurale (S.) rita (P.) Keri-l’ong tauwar-te (P.) Puluga (P.) Pi (P.) toago (P.) choapa 
(P.) Pomokate (P.). Ong (S.) ik (S.) akat-paura (P.) pugurut-Pare (P.). Bolub (S.) ka (S.) 
Tarkaur (8.) ka (8.) Bilichau (8.) (P. wanting). Ongot (S.) otojurugmutia (P.). Ongot (58.) 
atyaukat (P.) monga (P.). Ongot (S.) oarotichal-ena-te (S.) Rokwa-l’ar-tonga (P.) bavoij-len 
(P.) oko-dal-nga-l’are (P.). 


PucHIKWAR. 


Taul-VPoko-tim-an (P.) Bilik (S.) V’ong-patye (P.). Luratut (S.) (P. wanting). L’ong (S.) 
at (P.) ab-lechinga (P.). Luratut (S5.) long-diye (P.)}. Kota (P.) ong (S.)  Bilik (P.) lab- 
bikiye (P.). Kota (P.) Bilik (S,) ’'ong-konyiye (P.). Bilik (S.) (P. wanting). L’ong (S.) at 
(P.) liye (P.). Ong (S.) e (P.) Luratut (P.) Poto-toi-chunga (P.). Kota (P.) kol (P.) ong (S.) 
e (P.) Tarchal (P.) ’ote-toi-chuye (P.). Chalter (S.) l’ong-diye (P.). Ong (S,.) Laocham-len 
(P.) danga (P.). Wanta-Hmi-en (P.) ota (P.) Laocham (S.) (P. wanting). N’ong-o-kadaknga 
(P.). 

Auxau-J wot. 

Kuro-t’on-mik-a (P.) Mom-Miritla (8.) (P. wanting). Bilik (S.) l'aukau-emat (P.). (S. 
wanting) peakar (P.) at-lo (P.) topchike (P.}. At (P.) laiche (P.) Lech-lin (P,) a (S.) 
(P. wanting). Kotak (P.) a (S.) auko-kodakchine (P.) at-lo (P.) Karat-tatak-emi-in (P.). 


The whole narration in this language is extremely elliptical, and what Mr. Portman 
defines as the first ‘ phrase’ seems to me to be three elliptical sentences. 


Kat. ° 
Tanl-Poko-tim-en (P.) Bilikla (5.) patke (P.). Lnvatutla (S.) Oko-emit (P.) at (P.) 
kekan (P.). Kaulotat-ke (S. and P.). Lin (P.) l’a-cholan (S, and P.) Min-tong-ta-kete (P.). 
Min-tong-to-ketelak (P.) Pir-bilan (S.and P.}. Kanlotat (8.) Yirpin (P.) Vir-daukan (P.). 
(8S. wanting) k’irim-kandakan (P.). N’a (S.) n’otam-tepuran (P.). Atke (P.) n’ote-tepnran 
(S. and P.). Min-tong-tank-pauroich-in (P.) jangil (S.) n’a (8.) Poko-kaudakan (P.). 


There are instances in these languages of combining the subject and predicate in one 
expression, wich are an indication of grammatical growth. J. g-, Kaulotai-ke is really 
an indicator (noun) with a predicative (verbal) suffix, and signifies some such expression as: 
‘Now, there was one Kaulotat.’ In n’ole-tepuran we have the subject and predicate again 
combined into one expression — n’ (they) -ofe-tepuvan (became alive). 


The next point for consideration, viz., that the components of the sentences are words, 
placed either in the subjective or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other in that 
part, needs no special illustration, and one may pass on to the functions of the wordgs, using 
the abbreviations given below in the illustrations exhibited. To make these clear to the 
reader, I will recapitulate the explanations given in the Theory. 

Functionally a word is either — 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. Iné. (Interjection, vocutive, etc.) 
(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of u sentence. 
In. (Noun.,) 


(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. H. (Adjective.) 
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(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. P. (Verb.) — 


(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explana- 
tion of its subject or complement. Ii. {(Adverb.) 


(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words). 
C. (Conjunctions, pre- and post-positions, ete.) 


(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. Inid. (Conjunctions,) 


(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected 
sentences by joining them. F.C. (Relative adverbs, pronouns, ete.) 


(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected 
sentences by substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in 
the principal sentence to which it refers. &.S, (Pronouns. )} 


By ‘complement’ is meant the ‘object,’ and hence the indicators, explicators, and 
illustrators belonging to the ‘ objective’ or complementary part of the sentenee are marked as 
‘ complementary indicators, etc.,’ thus: C. Ind., C. £., C. Jil. 


The various sentences in the Legends can therefore be analyzed as follows :— 
AKA-BEADA. 


Taull’okotimalen (Ill) Pulugala (In.) mamika (P.}, Luratutla (In.) chapa- (C. In.) 
-tapnga (P. E, phrase) omore (P.)}. Chapala (In.) Pulugala (C. In.) pugatka (P.). Pulugala 
(In.) boika (P.). Pulugala (In.) chapa (C. In.) enika (P.). A (R.8.) ik (B.) ehapalik (II.) 
Luratut (C. In.) Votpugarire (P.). Jek (R. ©.) Luratutla (In.) enika (P.). A (R. 8.) 
Itarcheker (€, In.} Potpugarire (P.). Wota-Hmibaraijlen (I1l.) Choaga-tabanga (In.) ekedalre 
(P.). Tomolola (in. P. wanting). 

Axan-Baug, 


Dim-Daurale (In.) rita (Hl.) Keril’ongtauwerte (Hl.) Puluga- (In.) -Fi- (€.) -toago- (In.} 
(E. phrase) choapa (€. In.) omokate (P.). Ong (R. §.) ik (E.) akatpaura (©. In.) -pugurut- 
(P.) -P- (C.) -are (P. phrase). Bolub (n't) ka (C.) Tarkaur (In.) ka (C.) Bilichau (In., P. 
wanting). Ongot (R. S.) otojurngmutia (P.). Ongot (R.S.) atyaukat (C. In.) monga (P.). 
Ongot (R. 5.) oarotichal-enate (H.) Rokwal’artonga-baroija Il.) okodaluga- (P.) -l’- (C.) -are 
€P. phrase). 
PoucHIEWAR. 


TaulVakatiman (Ifl.) Bilik (in.) Vongpatye (P.). Luratut (In., P. wanting); L’ong 
(R.S.) at (C. In.) ablechinga (P.). Luratut (In ) l'ongdiye (P.). Kota (R. C.) ong (In.) Bilik 
(C. In.) Vabbikiye (P.). Kota (I. @.) Bik (In.) l’ongkonyiye (P.). Bilik (In., P. wanting}, 
Long (R. 8.) at (C. In.) hye (P.). Ong (R. 8.) e (R. C.) Luratut (0. In.) Yototoi-chunga (P.). 
Kota (R. C.) kol (ill.) ong (BR. 8.) e (R. C.) Tarchal (C. In.) l’otetoi-chuye (P.). Chalter (In.} 
Yongdiye (P.). Ong (R.§.) Laochamlen (Hl) danga (P.). Wanta-Emi-en (IIl.) ota (R. C.) 
Laocham (In., P. wanting). N’ong (R. 8.) okadaknga (P.). 


, Augau-J uwor, 


Knrot’onmika (Ul}.) Mom (E.) Miritla (In., P. wanting), Bilik (In.) Yaukanemat (P.). 
(in. wanting) peakar (C. In.) atlo (C, Ill.) topebike (P.). At (€. In) laiche- (E.) -Lech- (In.) 
-lin (Il. phrase) a (R. S., P. wanting). Kotak (R.C.) a (R. 8.) aukokodakchine (P.) atlo 
(10l,) Karattatak-Emi-in (01). 

Kot. 


_ TanlVokotimen (1N.) Bilikla (In.) patke (P.). Luratutla (In.) Oko-Emit (HL) at 
(C. Tn.) kekan (P.). Kaulotat- (In.) -ke- (P., the whole expression being an Integer), 
Lin (HL) 1’- (R, &.) -acholan- (P. P. phrase) Mintongtakete (IIl.)) Mintongtaketelak (Ill. P- 
(R. &.)-irbilen (P. P. phrase), Kanlotat (In,) Vinpin (C. In.) Pirdanken (P.), (In, wanting) 
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k’irimkaudakan (P.). N’a (R.8.) notamtepnuran (P.). Atke (Ill.) n’- (R. 8.) -otetepuran 
(P. P. phrase), Mintongtauk-pauroichin (Ill.) jangil (In.) (P. wanting). N’a (BR. 8.) Voko- 
kaudakan (P.). 


The above method of syntactical analysis shows that all the languages arrive at a 
complete meaning, ¢. ¢,, construct their sentences, in precisely the same way. In other 
words, they are all the outcome of the same habit of thought. It shows further, that that habit 
of thought is the simplest possible. Complications or extensions of ideas barely arise, and 
then only in the most direct form. JZ. g., Puluga-l’é-toago-choapa (God-his-platform-fire, a. ¢., 
the fire from God’s platform) and Ongot atyaukat monga, ongot oarotichal-enate Rokwa-lartonga- 
baroija okodalnga-l’are (they fish becoming, they carrying-taking-by Rokwa-l’artonga-village-in 
fire-lighting-did, 4. ¢,, they became fish and taking (the fire) to the village of Rokwa-l’artonga 
lit a fire). The only signs of old habit or use in the languages are the frequent ellipses, indi- 
cating familiarity with them. . The analysis also shows the languages to be purely colloquial, 
and therefore to have never been subjected to the modifications necessary when communication 
by signs, i.¢. by writing, is resorted to. In short, the analysis seems to prove that the 
languages are the outcome of minds capable of but a very limited range of thought 
Here, then, is one measure of the ‘‘ Universal Theory ” as & working hypothesis. 


Leaving the syntax here and passing on to the accidence according to the Theory, it will 
be best to state for the sake of brevity of exposition, that an analysis of the words composing 
the Andamanese sentences shows that all the languages are agglutinative ; t.¢., the words 
are formed by means of affixes to roots and stems without alteration of the radical forms of 
the affixes. It will also show that, like all other languages, they have not developed solely 
on one principle, and that rudiments of synthesis, or the attachment of affixes to roots 
and stems with alteration of form, are also present. : 

Andamanese words are, therefore, as a rule, easily dismembered, and further examination 
will show that all the forms of affixes, ¢, ¢,, prefixes, infixes,and suffixes, are present in them by 
agglutination. The use of the infixes is to modify she root or stem, and so they are what 
have called radical affixes. The use of the prefixes is principally as radical affixes, but also to 
indicate the functions of the words or their relation to other words. They can, therefore, also 
be functional affixes. The use of the suffixes is likewise twofold: as functional affixes, or to 
ndicate the inherent qualities of the words, ¢. ¢., to show which class they belong to. They 
are, therefore, either functional or qualitative affixes. 

With this preliminary information let us set to work to analyze the words in the 
Legend, omitting proper names for the present, and premising that in the following analysis 
BR, = Root, S. = Stem, P. F. —= Functional prefix, P. R. = Radical prefix, I. == Infx, 8. F.= 
Functional suffix, 5. Q. = Qualitative suffix. 

Axa-Bxapa. 

(1) Mami (R.) — ka (8. Q.). So also pugat — ka: boi — ka: 

sleep(ing) — was emi — ka. 
(2) Chapa (R.). 

fire 
(8) Tap (R.) — nga (8. Q.). 

steal  — ing 
(4) Omo (R.) — re (5. Q.). 

bring — did 
(5) Chapa (R.) — 1s (6. Q.). 

fire — (hon. suf,) 
(6) A (R,). 

he 
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(7) Ik(&.), 
tak(ing) 
(8) Chapa (R.) — lik (8. F.). 
fire — by 
(8) L’ (P. F.) — ot (P. RB.) — pugari (R. or 8.) — re (S. Q.). 
(ref. pref.) — — burn —t 
(10) Jek (R.). 
at-once | 
(1I} Baraij (R. or 8.) — len. (S. F.). 
village ——in 
(12) Oko (P.R.) —dal (R.) — re (S.Q.). 
— fire (light) — did. 
, AKAR-BaLe, 
(1) Rita (R. or 8.), 
very-long-ago, 
(2) D@.F.) —i(®). 
(ref, pref.) — he (ref, subst.) = his 
(3) Toago (R. or §.), 
platform 
(4) Choapa (R.). 
fire 
(5) L’(P. F.) — omo (R.) — kate (8. Q.). 
(ref. pref.) —- bring § -— was, 
‘he 


(7) Ik (BR). 
tak(ing’) 
(8) Akat (P. R.) — paura (R. or §.). 
all (men) 
(9) Puguru (S8.) — ¢ (8. Q.). 
burn —t 7 


(10) L’'(P. FF.) —a BR.) — re (8. Q.}. 
(ref. pref.) —di —d 


(1) Ka (&.), 


and 
(12) Ongot (S.). 
they 
(18) Oto (P. R,) — jurugmn (8.) — ¢ (8. Q.) — ia (S. F.). 
sea-~wen — t — was 


(14) At (P. B.) — yaukat (S.). 
fish, 


(15) Oaro (8.) + tichal (S.) + ena (B.) — te (S. Q.). 
carry § -+ hand + take  — did = carried 
(16) Baroij (R, or S.) — a (8, F.), 
Village — in 
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(17) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9). 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(18) 


(1) 


Oko (P. R.) —dal(R.) — nga (6. Q.). 
fire (light) — ing. 


PUCHIKWAR. 
L’ (P. F.) — ong (R.). 
{ref. pref.) — he 
Pat (R.) — ye (S. Q.). So also di — ye : li— ye. 
slep —t 
At (B.). 
fire 
Ab (P. BR.) — lechi (R.) — nga(S. Q.). 
bring -— ing 
Kota (R. or 8.) 
then 


Ong (R.). 
he 


E (&.). 

then 

L’ (P. F.) — oto (P. R.) — toichu (S.) — nga (S. Q.). 

(he) with-fire-hit — ting. 

with-fire-hit-did. 

Kol (B.). 

again 

Da (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 

giv — ing 

Ota (R.). 

then 

N’ (P, F.) — ong (R.). 

(plu. ref. pref.)-= he = they 

O (P. BR.) — kadak (R. or 8.) — nga (S. Q.). 
fire-mak — ing. 


AUKAU-dJUWor, 


Mom (R.), 

Mr. 

L’ (P. F.) — aukau (P. R.) — ema (R,) — t (8. Q.). 
(he) — slep —t 
Peakar (S.). 

wood 

At (R.) — lo (8. F.). 

fre — with 

Top (R.) — chike (8. Q.), 

steal ——~ was 

Laiche (8.). 


Deceased, 
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Cf. Yoto-toichu-ye, (he) 
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i en ee a ee ee 
SS es ee 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(1) 
@) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 


A (8). 

he 

Kotak (S.). 
then 


Auko (P. BR.) — kodak (S.) — chine (S. Q.). 
fire-make — did. 


Kon. 
Pat (R.) Leno ke (Ss. Q.). 
sleep — was 
Kaulotat (S.) — ke (S.Q.). 
(male-name) -—— was Te use the current grammatical terminology, this is 
a, most interesting instance of a verbal termination to a noun. 
At (R.). 
fire 
Kek (R.) — an (8. Q.). 
take —did « 
Lin (R.). 
by | 
L’ (P. F.) — a (P. B.) — chol (R,) — an (8. Q,). 
(he) — wen —t 
L’ (P. F.) — ir (P. BR.) — bil (R.) — an (8. Q.). 
(it) out-wen — t 
L’ (P. F.) — ir (P. RB.) — pin (R.). 
(he) charcoal-(getting) 
L’ (P, F.) — ir (2, B.) — dauk (R.) — an (6. Q.). 
(he) break #~ did 
K’ (P. F. or P. R,) — irim (P. R.) — kaudak (8.) — an (8. Q.), 
fire-make -— did 
N’ (P. F.) — a (R.), 


(plu, ref. pref.) —- he = they 
N’ (P. F.) — otam (P. B.) — tepur (8.) — an (6. Q.). 


(they) —kindle —d Cf. n’ote-tepur—an, they- 
kindle-d. 

At (R.) — ke (8. F.), 

fire — by 

Pauroich (S,) — in (§. F.). 

village —~ in 


Li (P. F.) — oko (P, R.) — kaudak (8.) — an (S. Q.). 
(he — fire-make — did. 


Now the above mode of verbal analysis shows how few of the possible ‘parts of apeech’ 
these Tribes require to use in order to express the ideas contained in a complete narration, how 
very simple is the mental mechanism employed, how extremely limited the development of the 
ideas when started. It shows that we are, in fact, degling here with savage languages. 
Here, then, is another measure of the * Universal Theory’ as a working hypothesis. 


(To be continued,) 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


(Founded on the Burhdn-t Ma,dsir.) 
BY J. & KING, MBAS. 
(Continued from p. 192.) 


Cuaprer IX. 
Tabakah IT, 
Account of the Bahmani Buloers of the Dakhan whose capital was Bidar. 


Tae period of their rule, which began on the 5th Shawwal, A. H. 825 (22nd September, 
A. D. 1422) and ended on the 18th Sha‘bin, A. H. 926 (4th August, A. D. 1520) was one 
hundred and. one years, two months and eleven days.5® 


Reign of Abt-1-GhAzi Saltan Ahmad Shah, 
son of Ahmad Khan, 
son of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.® 


On the date already mentioned Sultan Ahmad Sh&h took his seat on the royal throne of 
Kalburga, assuming the above-mentioned excellent titles. The great men and saiyids, the 
shekhe, learned men, nobles and grandees plighted their fealty to the Sultin, rubbing the fore- 
head. of profound reverence on the dust of humility, and were eager and eloquent in their con- 
gratulations and praises. The Sultin distinguished them all with ungrudged favours, and they 
obtained honours and rewards. The nobles who had suffered much from the ascendancy of the 
worthless Hishyir and Bidar gave thanks night and dey, and cheerfully submitted to the 
Sultaén’s irresistible mandates: the army and all the subjects, from the copiousness of their sove- - 
reign’s liberality and justice were happy and free from oppression, 


Sultan Ahmad Shah had seven sons, and on the elder ones he bestowed special tokens of 
affection. ‘The eldest of his sons, who was Zafar Khan, he honoured with the title of Khin 
Khanan; to another he gave the title of Mahmtd Khan, and to another that of Muhammad 
Khan ; and Khalf Hasan, the cream of sincerity, fidelity and bravery, received many marks of 
favour and kindness, and was distinguished by the title of Malik-ni-Tijar (king of the mer- 


chants). 
In the midst of these affairs the bird of the spirit of Saiyid Muhammad Gisfi-daraz took 
flight to the realms of bliss. May the Most High God hallow his grave ! 


Sultan Ahmad Sh&h, who took great pleasure in the society of shekhks and holy men, and 
had himself attained a high degree of perfection in the external sciences, did not pat much 


faith in the shekhs of the Dakhan; but having heard that there resided in the city of Kirmin 


a most eminent saint named Shah Ni‘mat-u-Liah, celebrated for his miracles and his profound 
Khiijan — who was one of the disciples of 


knowledge, the Sultin therefore ordered Shekh é 
that sgint — in conjunction with Kazt Masé Nalkihi — who was the tutor of Prince Mahmid 


Khbf&n — and Malik-ush-Shark Kalankar Khan, with innumerable presents, to go to the saint and 
implore his blessing. They accordingly set out for Kirman, and paid their respects to the saint, 
and from the blessing of his holy utterances having obtained their desires, returned, taking 
with them the cap of discipleship and the garment of approval for Sultin Ahmad Shab, When 
the news of their arrival reached the Sultin he ordered a chabiiarah to be erected at Aniir,%e 
which is distant one stage from Kalburga, and the Sultin went out on & pilgrimage to that 
place, and there received the garment and cap of the incomparable saint. 


58 In this period the author includes the reign of Abmad II., the nominal snecessgr of Sulffn Mebmild; but he 
gives no account of his reign, because the dynasty practically expired on the death of Mahmid. 

& This is widely different from Sulgin Abmad’s genealogy a8 given by Firishtah. a 

6 ¥fe died — as already stated — on the 16th of Zi-al-Ka‘dah, A, H, 825 (1st November, A. D, 1422). 


@s Aimty — between Kalbargd and Afgalpur. 
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In the month of Rajab in the second year of his reign (June, 1428, A. D.) the Sultan with 
the princes, nobles and ministers and all his retinue marched from Kalburga towards the city 
of Bidar, and established the seat of government in that excellent city, where the face of the 
earth from the multitude of flowers and odoriferous herbs, adorned and coloured like the floor 
of the sky, resembled a peacock’s tail; while its buildings in loftiness rivalled the heavens, and in 
elegance equalled the palaces of paradise ; and the splendour of its ramparts and the lustre of 
its walls made the people independent of the rays of the sun. 


Also in this year the Sultan cultivated friendly relations with (Miran) Mubarak Khan 
Farikt, who was the Wdlé of the country of Astr and Burhanpur, and to strengthen its founda- 
tions by a union of the families, asked his daughter in marriage for Prince Zafar Khén. The 
Sultin gave a magnificent entertainment on the occasion of the marriage, the city of Bidar was 
elaborately decorated and pleasure and joy were universal, 


~ 


P * % * * % ¥ 


Sultan Ahmad Shih wages war against the rebellious and idolatrous people 
in the neighbourhood of his dominions. 


The Sultan being then resolved to wage war against the infidels, led his army into the 
mountainous country, and the inhabitants being unable to oppose him fled into the interior, 
hiding themselves and their goods in the recesses of the mountains, where the royal troops 
pursued them, slanghtering and plundering as they went. The Sultan destroyed their temples 
and places of worship, erecting magjids in their place. From there the Sultin turned towards 
Marmai®? and put tothe sword the inhabitants of that district also, and plundered and 


devastated the country. He then returned to the capital and busied himself in the affairs of 
government, 4! 


After a short time the idea of eradicating idolatry again entered his mind and he ordered 
an army to be assembled, Accordingly such an army presented itself before the door of the 
court that the muster-master was unequal to the task of computing its numbers. With this 
army the Sultan marched from his capital and proceeded against the country of Tilang 
(Telingina). When the report of his approach reaghed the infidels of that country, washing 
their hands of life, they crept into their forts and bye-paths, The Sultan penetrated to the 
farthest limits of Tilang (Telingand) and took the fortresses of Mandal® and Warangal which 
are among the principal forts of that country. He devastated the whole country and levelled the 
idol-temples with the ground, plundered the dwelling-places andfreed the face of the earth 
from the impurity of the existence of the troops of devils and accursed infidels. The Riyas 
of Devarkondé and Rajkondé being afraid to meet the attack of the victorious army, sent to the 
Sultan ambassadors understanding the language and tendered their submission, and sending 
numerous and valuable presents to the court, agreed to pay tribute. The Sultan showed them 
mercy and returned to the seat of government, Muhammadabid Bidar (sic), where hespen 
his time in administering justice and building cities and towns, 


A year afterwards he conceived the idea of taking the fortress of Mahir which is one of 
the greatest and strongest forts of the kingdom of the Dakhan. Accordingly with a large 
army he marched towards the above-mentioned fortress. The army seized the country sur- 
rounding it, and making the fortress the centre of a circle, slaughtered and pillaged al) round, 
and burned the harvest of life of the infidels of that country; and sweeping with the broom 


of plunder the permanent homes of the idols, seized whatever moveable and immoveable effects 
they could lay their hands npon. : : . i 


After the siege had continued a long time the Sult&n thought it advisable to return to 
the ‘capital, and in the following year, after the troops had rested and the cavalry horses become 
Se icaaierersancane ecrme S e e 

*% TS is not stated what part of the country this was, 62 Not identified, 
oe Not ilendified. Possibly Ailgandal or Malangir is meant, both N.-W. of Warangal, 
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fat, to make a rapid plundering expedition against the people of that fortress: accordingly he 
marched back to Muhammadabad Bidar (sic). 


After the lapse of a year the idea of eradicating the heretics again entered the mind of the 
Sultén, and he determined upon a jrhdd; so, with a large army he set out on the march for the 
fort of Mahir, The infidels of those parts having shut themselves up in the narrow parts of 
the fortress closed upon themselves the doors of ingress and egress. 


The Sultan ordered his troops from all sides of the fortress to strive their utmost to take 
it by assault, According to his orders the brave troops with bows and arrows, swords and 
spears fought bravely, and by the help of God and the good fortune of Ahmad, the troops by 
the strength of their manly arms took the fortress, one so strong that no king had previously 
been able to conquer it; and opening their hands to slaughter and plunder, swept the whole 
fort with the broom of spoliation. 


From that place the Sultan hastened to the fort of Kalam which he took by one gallant 
assault, and put the inhabitants to the sword. So in one expedition the Sultan took two forts 
which no king had ever before been able toconquer. He levelled with the ground all the idol- 
temples and infidel buildings of that country, erecting in their places masjids and monasteries 
of the true believers, and after that returned to Bidar with immense booty. 


After these victories the Sultén despatched Khalf Hasan — who had heen given the title 
of Malik-ut-Tijar — with an army of brave and experienced men to the Konkan. Khalf Hasan 
went into the country of Konkan and the sea-coast, and extirpated root and branch the dvwell- 
ing-places of the infidels, and in whatever direction he heard of any infidels, he proceeded 
against them, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their existence ; till having taken 
many forts and towns of that country he greatly enhanced his reputation. The Sultin’s regard 
for him daily increased, and he loaded him with favours; but this excited the jealousy of the 
people of the Dakhan, and they were always at enmity with him; yet, owing to Khalf Hasan’s 
past services and the Sultin’s favour, as proved by the daily increasing good fortune, of the 
former, they had no power to injure him, 


In the midst of these affairs the Snultin conceived the idea of exterminating the infidels of 
the country of Vijayanagar; and with this view he assembled an army. When the splendonr 
of the royal, victory-denoting standard threw the rays of congnesi ronnd the kingdom of 
Vijayinagar, and cleared up that tract of country from the darkness of error and infidelity, the 
brave soldiers of the conquering army, opening the hand of domination and lordship to 
slaughter and plunder, took many of the forts and towns of that district, and an enormous 
amount of booty, prisoners of war, horses and elephants. After devastating the country of 
the infidels far and wide the Sultin returned to his capital, Muhammadabad Bidar. 


At this time a petition reached the Sultén from Narsing Raya, governor of the fort of 
Khérla, expressing his obedience and submission, and asking the Sultan to come to his assist- 
ance. 

The Sultan goes to the fort of Khérla. 
Battle between Alp Khan, governor of Maélwaé and the royal army. 


Alp Khan is defeated. 


When the Sultén became aware of the contents of Narsing Riya’s letter he gave orders 
that an army should be assembled, and that from all parts of his dominions the nobles, minis- 
ters and generals with their followers should proceed to the royal court. The Sultan with 
a large army then set out for Khérl&; but when he had encamped in that neighbourhood he 
was informed that Narsing Raya hed broken faith with him, and joining himself to Alp Khan 
who at that time was Wali of the country of MAlwa,% had asked for his assistance, promising 

%& Alp Khin, who assumed the title of Sultin Hishang Ghiri on his accession, was the second king of the 
Ghiri dynasty in Malw& — vide Firishtah, Briggs, Vol. IV. p. 171 et seq. 
Khérlé waa the capital of Gondwané, 
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him a lak of rupees (sitkkah) if he would come to his frontiers: and Alp Khan, forgetting the 
rights of Islém and good faith, proceeded to the assistance of those villains. 


When Alp Khan with a large force arrived in the district of Khérla, the Sultin saw that 
the most advisable course to pursue was to return two or three stages into his own dominions, 
and then if Alp Khan, resolving to make war against Musalm4ns, should also return, then the 
lives and property of Musalmans would certainly be safe; and if, deceived by the persuasions 
of the devil, he should be audacious enough to invade the Dakhan, he (the Sultdn) might return 
and chastise him, and with the sword put such ideas out of the brain of that foolish one, 


Accordingly having marched away from the neighbourhood of the fortress of Khérla he 
turned towards his own country. When the ministers and generals became aware of the 
Sultén’s (apparent) timidity, being ashamed of turning away from befere the enemy they 
boldly represented that the return of the Sultén would assuredly give occasion for presumption 
on the part of the enemy; they therefore recommended the Sultan to wait a little till they 
engaged in battle with Alp Khan to the best of their ability, and perhaps the enemy would be 
defeated. 


In spite of the strong representations of the nobles the Sultan paid no attention to them, 
but marched towards his own dominions, and when the news of his retreat reached Alp Khan 
he deemed it due to fear on the part of the Sultan, and hastened boldly in pursuit of him, so 
that as the royal camp used to march away from each halting-place he used to arrive at it. 


When the Sultan had gone two or three stages into his own country, and ambassadors 
brought the knews that Alp Khan was thus following the camp and was bent upon war with 
the army of Islim, the Sultan assembled the shekhs and learned men and asked them the 
following questions: — “ Whenever a Musalman king in aiding infidels makes war against 
Musalmans, is it deemed lawful according to the shar‘a to fight against him P” 


The learned men were nnanimous in saying: — “ From all past times repelling the allies 
of infidels has been considered the same as a religious war, and is incambent upon all, just 
as much as reinforcing and aiding the true believers.” 


The Sultan haying thus obtained a legal decision from the learned men of Islam he turned 
towards the nobles and generals and said: — ‘“* My motive in returning was this: Alp Khan ig 
a Musalmin king, and to us who profess Islim it is not allowable to initiate war, moreover he 
who does so ineurs the reproach of God, according to the saying, ‘ The curse of God is on those 
who awaken sleeping discord ;’ we therefore marched towards our own country in order that if 
Alp Khan should enter our territory we should not be the instigator of war with him ; but 
now that he has had the presumption to invade our territory it behoves us to chastise him.” 


The Sultém then turning to his troops encouraged them to fight bravely, and led them to 
expect increase of rank. The royal army being arrayed with the utmost quiet, unfurled the 
standard of valour, and the various regiments were formed up facing the enemy. The Sultfin 
in person. having selected from the midst of the army 2,500 cavalry clad in steel armour and 
armed with lances,:took post on one flank. When the ranks of the two hostile armies were 
drawn up, the customs of courtesy and mercy being discarded, they fell upon one another with 
sword, battle-axe and arrow, and strife and slaughter blazed up like a fire, only to be extin- 
guished by the swords of the warriors. The battle lasted from morning till evening and the 
heavens were obscured by the dust. At last the Sultén with those 2,500 lancers which he had 
with him fell upon the enemy ike a thunder clond. Alp Khan, in spite of all his endeavours, 
was unable to shake them, and finally, turning his back on the battle, took to flight, and leaving 
all his baggage, court, tents, tent-walls,®> his haram, retinne and whatever is necessary, more or 
less, for kings, fled for his life. The royal troops having seized the whole of the stores, tents, 
pavilions, horses and elephants of Alp Khan and his troops collected them at the court of the 





% Sard-pardah — a wall of canyas surrounding a cluster of tents. 
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Sultin, who divided the booty among his troops and forbade their pursuing Alp Khan. He 
sent the whole of Alp Khin’s havam in travelling-litters and handahe by the road they had 
come, together with their eunuchs, and ordered 500 cavalry to escort them to the frontier 
and hand them over to Alp Khin’s people, and to protect them from any molestation by the 
soldiery. This action of his is a manifest sign of his generosity and manliness. 


The Sultiin having taken possession of Narsinh’s territory as far as the town of MAbur 
assigned it on feudal tenure to Prince Mahmid Khan, who was his middlemost son; and 
until Mahmfid Khan was imprisoned for life, this tenure remained unchanged. 


After the Sultan had finished the settlement of Alp Khin’s affairs he returned in triumph 
to his capital. : 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin sent a messenger with many valuable gifts to the 
presence of his spiritual guide — the synopsis of persons of merit, pattern to his peers, king 
of the teachers of truth, prince of holy men, essence of the descendants of the head of the 
apostles — Sh4h Ntr-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Wali (may God sanctify his beloved grave!), asking 
him to send to this country one of the glorious descendants of that guide to the way of truth, 
and in this matter solicited and urged much. His Highness having no other fruitin the gar 
den of his life but Shah Khalil-Wlah (to separate himself far from whom was inconvenient) he 
sent to the Dakhan a fresh flower from the rose-garden of sincere friendliness, Mirz& Nir-Ullab, 
son of Shah Khalfl-Ullih Wall, according to the urgent request of the Sultan; and in the year 
848 (A. D. 1439)8 when Sh&h Nir-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ulléh Walf died, Shih Khalf]-Ullah also 
proceeded to the Dakhan. The Sultin received Mirzi Nir-Ullih with the utmost respect and 
reverence, and exalted him above all the saiyids, shekhs and learned men of the Dakhan; and 
when Shih Khalfl- Ullah arrived there his son, Nar-Dllah, died. 


Disagreement between Sultin Ahmad and Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat. 


It has already been mentioned that the Sultan had sent Khalf Hasan Malik-ut-Tijir to take 
possession of the Konkan and the forts and hills of that country. When Khalf entered that 
territory, having conquered all the forts, towns, sea-coast and hills, he made an incursion into 
the island of Mahi,im (Bombay), which is within the territory of Gujarfit, and conquered that 
country also ; upon which the inhabitants of Mahi,im complained to Sultin Ahmad of Gujarat. 
The latter being jealous at this, appointed his own son and successor, named Muhammad Shah, 
to put down the rebellion of Khalf. The Sultén on being informed of the approach of the 
Gujarat army despatched Prince Zafar Khan — who was his heir-apparent, and who during the 
Sultin’s reign received the title of Sultin ‘Alé-nd-Din (as will be mentioned mentioned in due 
course) ~— with a large force to the assistance of the brave Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar, 


Prince Zafar Khiin with his army in due time encamped on the shore of the creek (khal:) 
of the island of Maha,im,and Muhammad Shih with the Gujerit army encamped on the further 
side of the creek; and for some time the two armies remained facing one another, and all 
day long, prepared for battle, they used to come to the shore and stand facing one another ; 
but neither of them had the boldness to cross the creek. When this had lasted for some time 
the Dakhani nobles, moved by jealousy which is inevitable towards foreigners, represented to 
Prince Zafar Khan : — “ We do all the fighting and killing, but Khalf Hasan will get the credit 
of it.’ "The prince being still in the flower of youth did not perceive the perfidy and evil 
inspirations of those deceitful Dakhani amirs, who with insidious arguments convinced the 
hapless prince. In a most shameful and dishonourable manner they left Khalf in the lurch, 
and earned for themselves an eyil reputation in the world. 


When the Gujarat army obtained information of this dispute, confident of victory, they 
fell upon Khalf Hasan. The latter, without allies, being unable to oppose a large army, left 
Maha,im, and the Gujarat army plundered all his baggage and took prisoner Khalf’s brother, 
Husain bin Hasan, and then turned towards Gujarat. 


© According to Firishtah he died in A. H, 834 (A, D, 1431) — vide Briggs, Vol. IZ, p. 41 , 
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Sultan Ahmad Shah proceeds to take vengeance on the Gujarat army. 


When the news of this affair reached the Sultdén, being determined to avenge himself on the 
enemy, he summoned his army, and in obedience to his orders, from the districts, forts, cities 
and feudal lands the nobles and chiefs of the victorious army set out for the capital, Bidar; 
and in a short time so large a force assembled at the door of the court that the east and west 
winds were shut out, The Sultén holding ont to his army hopes of reward, at an auspicious 
time anfurled the royal standard and set out for the frontier of Gujarat. In due time he 
encamped within sight of the fort of Bahtl,® situate on the frontier between the Dakhan and 
Gujarit, and laid siege to it. The governor of the fort of Bahtl, who was an infidel, aided by 
the strength of the fortress, and hopeful of the protection of Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat because 
the fort from time immemorial’ had been in subjection to the ruleys of that country — sent a 
letter to Sultan Ahmad Gujarati informing him that the Sultan of the Dakhan was on his way 
to Gujarat. In a state of despair he also informed him about the siege of the fortress, and 
assured. him that if he (the Sultin of Gujarft) would free him from this difficultaffair he would 
annually pay a large sum into the royal treasury. 


In consequence of this Sultan Ahmad Gujarati, with the intention of assisting the infidels of 
Bahl, set ont with an immense army, and in one stage arrived at that fortress, When the 
(Bahmani) Sultan obtained information of the arrival of enemies he raised the siege and went 
out in all haste to meet his adversary. Both forces having reached the banks of the river® 
alighted opposite to one another, so that there was only the breadth of the above-mentioned 
river between the two armies. Eyery day the two forces drawn up in battle array stood oppo- 
site one another; but, however much the troops of both sides endeayonred to cross the river 
and engage in battle, neither side gave any facility for so doing, and being unwilling to shed 
Musalman blood the troops neglected to fight; so that for nearly a year those two armies were 
seated opposite one another, and neither of the two would begin the battle. When the time 
became very protracted the theologians and learned men from both sides intervened and with 
the limpid water of exhortations and advice extingnished the fire of battle which had been kin- 
died, and laid the fonndations of reconciliation. It was settled that the fort of Bahil, which 
from ancient times had been in Gujarat, should still remain in possession of the agents of that 
kingdom; and on this side whateyer pertained to the servants of the Bahmani conrt should 
remain so. After some days the bonds of mutual friendship and agreement were arranged 
between the two kings, and their animosity being brought to an end an offensive and defensive 
alliance was arranged, and it was agreed that they should not fail to exalt the standards of 
Istim and break down the rites of the heretics. 


The two kings having agreed to all these terms of peace sent one another many valuable 
presents; and for nearly a hundred years the foundations of unmixed friendship remained firm 
between the kings of these two conntries and they continually sent presents to one another, as 
will be related hereafter. 


After this reconciliation the Sultin returned to his capital and looked after the comfort of 
his subjects and army, and far and near overthrew the customs of heresy and impiety. He 
promoted in office and rank each of the amirs and ministers of state: Muhammad bin ‘Alf 
Bawardi, who was one of the descendants of Snltin Sanjar Saljiki, received the title of Khwijah 
Jahin; and the commander of the left wing of the army® being promoted to the command of 
the right wing’? the Sultan exalted him with the title of Mali Khan, and on the commander of 
the right wing he conferred the title of Sarang Khan. Shir Malik became Kotwal of Dadbak (P), 
and Shir Khan, son of the Snltan’s sister, who had been the cause of the assassination of Sultan 
Firlz, met with the same fate as the latter. Mirai Nfar-Ullah — grandson of Shah Ni‘mat- 


@ Or Bahol, or Bhol, or Bhél, Distinctly written Js in the text. Buta reference to the Gujarat history 
shows thet it was Batno]; now called Tambol, a hill fort in Khandesh — vide Bayley’s Gujarat, p. 100 n,, and 
pp T18-120, 


& Probably the river Taptt, 69 Sar-nanbat-i Maisarah. %8 Sar-naubat-i Maimanah, 
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Ullah — obtained the title of Malik-ul-Mushi,ikh” and Kazi Ahmed Kabil became Malik-ul- 
‘UOllama” and Sadr-i Jahin; and Kazi Nizim-nd-Din Shariff — grandson of Saiyid Sharif — 
was exalted to the title of Sharaf-i Jahan; and Saiyid Abd-nl-Mi,min — grandson of Saiyid 
Jalal Bukhari — became entitled Saiyid Ajal Jalal Khan. 


In the midst of these affairs arrived news of the death of Shih Ni‘mat-Ullah, and the 
Sultan was much distressed thereby. According to the custom of India he instituted a fair to . 
be held in his honour at his (the saint’s) tomb. He assembled all the saiyids and theologians, 
shekhs and darvishes and waited on them himself: the king with his own blessed hand poured 
water on the hands of the satyide and shekhs; and exalting Malik-ul-Mushi,{kh Mirzi Nir-. 
Ullah above all the nobles and chiefs, stretched ont the hand of two-fold friendship to that 
family ; and the same liberality which Sultan Ahmad Sh&h showed towards the sons of Shah 
Niar-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Uliah was also extended to the descendants of the saint; and each member 
of that illustrious dynasty who ascended the throne used to unite in marriage a princess with 
one of the descendants of Ni‘mat-Olah, 


After these occurrences a dispute once more arose with the Wali of Mandi about the fort of 
Khérlé. At last after much disputing and fighting peace was established and the aboyve- 
mentioned fort was restored to the Walt of Mandé, and it was agreed that the country on this 
side of the fort should be in the Sultin’s dominions, This stipulation was confirmed on both 
sides, allowing no deviation from the highway of sincerity andagreement. Afterthat, each of 
the sovereigns marched to his own capital; but the mutual friendship established between them 
was not of the same quality as that which existed between the Bahmani and Gujarati Sultins 
as will afterwards be related. 


The Sultan proceeds to take several forts and towns, 


When in the latter days of the late king, Firiz Shih, on account of the weakness which 
arose in the affairs of the country owing to the frequent wars, the disobedient and rebellions of 
all parts triumphing in the circumstance, and thinking it a favourable opportunity broke into 
rebellion and had retaken from the agents of government most of the forts and towns of the 
kingdom and its frontiers, When Sultin Ahmad Shih ascended the throne, owing to the disputes 
which arose between him and the Sultins of Gujarit and Malwa, till those affairs were over he 
had not found leisure to retaliate on the rebellious ones in the various parts of the country and 
chastise the infidels. Moreover, while the Sultfin was engaged in repelling his enemies the 
infidels, even withont fighting, had succeeded in getting possession of various districts of 
Telinginf, But now that the mind of the Sultin was entirely at rest from contention with the 
Sultans of Gujarat and Malwif, he turned his attention to the reconquest of those districts which 
had come into possession of the infidels; and having assembled a countless force he pro- 
ceeded towards the country of Telingana. 


When the Sultin, spreading the wings of victory and conquest, threw the shadow ofiriumph 
over the regions of Telingfnd the people of some of those towns and forts, traversing the road 
of obedience and submission, made peace by agreeing to pay revenue as security for good 
behaviour ; but some who having bound the fillet of opposition to lawfn] authority on the fore- 
head of rebellion and impudence, took the road of unbelief, were sent to the house of perdition 
by the blows of the death-dealing swords of the troops, By the aid of God and the good for- 
tune of the Sultan strong fortresses were taken, the strongest of which waa the fort of Ramgir. 
This celebrated fortress, which in strength resembled Alexander's rampart, and all the other 
forts and strong fortresses of that district having been taken by the royal army, the symbols of 
infidelity were overturned. 

The wélt of the fort of Warangal, who was the most intelligent of the infidels of that 
country, saw that in whatever direction the victorious army turned they levelled with the ground 
the forts and towns and used to plander and devastate the country and eradicate the inhabitants, 


1) King of the Sheokhs. %% Prince or king of the Theologians. 
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root and branch; so, foreseeing and dreading the attack of the royal army, he sent a deputa- 
tion of his chief men to the foot of the throne, and by the interest of the confidential servants 
of the court, represented his readiness to submit to the Sultin’s authority and to pay tribute if 
hig offences were pardoned. The Sultén in his mercy pardoned the inhabitants of the fort, and 
after taking security prohibited his troops from plundering it. 


The Sultin was for a long time engaged in reducing Telingina and conquering the districts 
in possession of the infidels. Some who humbly submitted to his rule and agreed to pay 
tribute he confirmed in possession of their districts. Having made Ibrahim Sanjar Khan head 
of the army, he sent him in command of a division to conquer that country and, conciliate the 
people; and conferred on him as a jégir the fort of Bhonagir and several districts. 


After that the Sultan returned to his capital and resigned the affairs of government into 
the hands of Miyan Mahmad Nizim-ul-Mulk, who was the wisest man of his age, unequalled 
in learning and one of the descendants of the illustrious shekh, Shekh Farid Shakar-bar ;7> and 
he consigned to Khalf Hasan the port of Dh&bol and all the ports on the coast. 


In this year the Sultin in the interior of the fort of Muhammadabad Bidar laid the foun- 
dation of a palace and portico (pishgdh) of extraordinary height and beanty.74 When he had 
completed the building Shekh Azari — owing to the perfection of whose fame it is unnecessary 
to speak in terms of praise — visited the Sultdn’s court and composed two verses in eulogy of 
this palace, and the Sultin was so pleased that he presented him with 700,000 Dakhant ¢ankah, 
which may be equivalent to about 1,0¢0 téman ;75 upon which Shekh Azari said : — 


‘*Your gifts can only be carried on beasts of burden,’’76 


The Sultén smiled, and added to his previous gift 25,000 more tankah for the expenses of 
his journey and the cost of carrying (the money). The shekh, after suitably thanking the Sultin 
for the abundance of his favours and kindness, agreeably to his ,desire, returned to his native 
country.7” By this generosity and kindness on the part of the Sultan he obliterated the names 
of the kings of the world from the register of the generous, and to the end of the world exalted 
the banner of his good reputation among the sons of man. 


Maulan4é Sharf-ud-Din Maézandarani, who was one of the disciples of Shih Ni‘mat-Ulléh, 
inscribed in beautiful handwriting two verses on the door of the palace, and the Sultan 
presented to him also 12,000 ¢ankah. 


When the Sultin had reigned for a period of twelve years he resigned the crown and 
throne of sovereignty to the heir-apparent, Prince Zafar Khan, who was the eldest of the 
Suitan’s sons and adorned with the jewel of knowledge and generosity and the ornament of 
mildness and bravery ; and all the nobles, ministers and generals plighted their fealty to him. 





73 Shalar-bdy = raining sweetness, eloquent. 


74 The date of the building of the palace is not given. The description is so extremely hyperbolical in style that 
I shail not weary the reader by translating it. 

*6 I have not been able to ascertain either the value or weight of the Dakhani tenkah or Persian ttman (or 
tumsGn) of that period. The tankah was a copper coin, and the weight of 700,000 of them must have been ¥ery 
eonsiderable, : 


7 ps Glen y t real (Uae ext J 


%? Shekh Azart died at Asfardyin, a city of Khurasin in A, H. 866 (A. D. 1461) at the age of eighty-two. The 
following chronogram records the date of his death :— 


pay eS Gls clas of ’ Ale) gst “gsST Ligys 


gym lS A555 eu OTE we eb yo 058 gpd ctl 5! oe 


Alas! for Azart, Shekh of his days, 

The light of his life is shorn of its raya. 

Being Khusrau the second in poesy, 

in Kavsrav the date of hie death you will see. 
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After that the Sultan divided the country of Hindistén among his sons: the district of 
Mahdr with its dependencies he settled on Prince Malmid Khan’§ and Ré,ichar and Chil (2)7 
with their dependencies on Da,fid Khan. 

In the meantime the Sultan fell into a bad state of health, and in spite of the remedies of 
the physicians his illness daily increased till he died on the 25th or 26th of Rajab, A. H. 888 
(24th or 25th February, A. D. 1485). 


Account of some of the Good Qualities of Sultan Ahmad Sh&h. 


The learned have recorded that he was a king renowned for his many good qualities and 
justice and piety. His disposition was adorned with the ornament of clemency and temperance 
and with the jewel of abstinence and devotion. * i * 


In generosity he carried off the palm from all the kings of the world, as has been recorded 
in the following verses by Shekh Azari, who has been formerly mentioned. 


An amir named Shir Malik, a celebrated noble of high rank, and who had the manage- 
ment of most of the important affairs of government, having gone to take one of the forts of 
the infidels, took the strong fortress, and with much booty and countless horses and elephants, 
was returning in triumph to the royal court. Saiyid Nasir-ud-Din, who was by birth one of 
the true saiyids, an Arab, had been honoured by being presented to the Sultin, and had 
received various honours and presents ; and the Sultan having piven him a large sum of money 
for the construction of an aqueduct to carry water into Karbalf, had dismissed him, On his 
way the saiyid happened to pass through the camp of Shir Malik, and did not salute the latter 
in the usual ceremonious manner, Shir Malik from the pride which he possessed, becoming 
like a furious lion, ordered the saiyid to be dragged to the ground from his saddle. The saiyid 
in his indignation and wrath returned to the Sultans’s court, and made the following represen- 
tation : — “On account of the faith and friendship which, as is well known, the Sultin of the 
World entertains in regard to my family, I have travelled to this country, leaving the sacred 
places and tombs of fathers and ancestors, the society of companions and friends; and regard- 
less of attachment to my mother country, which is beyond the power of imagination. The 
result of the love and reverence for the Prophet Muhammad is only this, that a descendant of 
that holy personage is dragged from his hcrse to the ground: this disgrace and baseness has 
been inflicted on the satyids.”’ 

The Sultén was much affected by this speech, and showing much kindness and considera- 
tion towards the eaiyid, strove his utmost by valuable presents to soothe his feelings, and then 
sent him on his intended journey. 

When Shir Malik arrived near the seat of government the nobles and ministers of state 
went out to meet him, and showing bim the greatest honour brought him to the court. When 
the eye of the Sultén fell on him the fire of his wrath was kindled and blazed up. He ordered 
the elephant called “ Kassib” (the butcher) to be brought. The lookers on were amazed at 
this, and from fear of the king’s anger trembling seized their limbs, and they said to them- 
selves : — ‘‘ Notwithstanding such valuable services and such gallantry on the part of Shir 
Malik, to kill him and throw him under the feet of an elephant is far from the Sultin’s usual 
kindness and gratitude.” But no one had the courage to say anything till the elephant-keeper 
brought the appointed elephant, when the Sultan, without giving Shir Malik an opportunity of 
saying a word, ordered him to be thrown under the elephant’s feet. The Sultin then said : — 
‘¢Thns only can insuli to descendants of the Prophet be suitably requited ; and the protection 
of Islam is incumbent upon all.” 

The Sultin’s age was between 60 and 70, and he reigned for a period of 12 years, 9 months 
and 24 days,® but God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters. 

7 Or Muhammad Kh&n (?) — vide p, 148 n. 1 Not identified. 
®% This period added to the date of his acecssion (Lith Shawwil, 825} would make his reign terminate on the 
Sth Sha'bén, 888 (6th March, 1484), According to Firishtah ho reigned 12 years and 2 months, 
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Note to Chapter IX. 


[The following brief account of the reign of Sultan Ahmad is taken from the Tazkarat-ul- 
Muliike.| 


Reign of Sultan Ahmad Wali Shah Bahmani in the city of Muhammadabad, 
which is now known as the city of Bidar. 


After the murder of Sultin Firdz, Sultan Ahmad ascended the throne. 


One day when he went out hunting in the neighbourhood of Muhammadabad a dog seized 
a hare by the tail. The hare turned round and fighting with the dog, overcame him. Sultan 
Ahmad on seeing this said : — ‘‘ The climate of this country seems to be conducive to bravery, 
seeing that a hare beats a dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the men 
who shali be born here and grow and thrive in the climate of this region will certainly be braver 
and more manly.®! Besides, in the city of Ahsanibad the Sultén had hemorrhage, and it was 
not a fortunate place for his capital. For this reason, in a propitions hour, he laid the 
foundation stone of the city of Muhammadabiad, and in a short time he approved of its comple- 
tion; and he passed the period of his life in that city in Bee and the gratification of his 
desires. 


During his reign Makhdtim Khwaéjah Jahan came from Khurasin for the purpose of 
trading ; and showing great ability in politica] affairs he served four Bahmani kings, always 
faithfully and with good will, till in the latter end of the reign of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Humiyun, he suffered martyrdom, and left behind him a good reputation in the world. 


Sultfin Ahmad ascended the throne in A. H. 830 (A. D. 1426), and in the same year found- 
ed the city of Muhammadabad, and for twelve years, nine months and twenty four days lived 
in peace and happiness and with a good reputation, He died in A, H. 842 (A. D. 1488), but 
God only knows ! 


Khwaéjah Jah4n comes to the Dakhan, enters the service of the aaa 
and attains high distinction. _. 


It is related that Makhdiim Khwajah Jabin was a wise, good and retinas man who 
chanced to arrive in the port of Dh&bol, now known as Maimtin Mustafa,abaéd; and the 
various kinds of people he saw thereseemed to him wonderful and strange. One day in the ddzdr 
he was sitting in the shop of a merchant, when the governor of the said port, with the utmost 
pomp and grandeur passed through the ddézdr seated on a throne (singhdsan) and playing with - 
a buléul which he had on his hand. The Kiwdéjah was astonished at this circumstance, and 
said to himself: —‘*It is evident that the people of this country are simple-minded and 
playful : one might pass one’s life very pleasantly among such people and find mnch enjoyment 
in their society, and attain high dignity. He then wished to proceed to the seat of government 
at Bidar, but Sultin Ahmad had given orders that any foreigners or foreign merchants, from 
wherever they might come, should transact their business at the port of their arrival and 
were not to be permitted to proceed to the court. Khwajah Jahin therefore waited, on the 
governor of the port with valuable presents, and begged permission to proceed to the seat of 
government, The governor explained the abovementioned excuses for refusing his request. 
The Khwijah said: —‘I have travelled in many eonntries, such as Rim, Syria, Egypt, 
Khurisdn, Turkistan, etc. J haye travelled through all these countries, and collected in them 
rarities of various kinds fit for kings, and it would be a pity if the king shonld not see them.” 
He added: —“*I have written on the subject to the king and the ministers of state, and am 
sending them varioys presents: do you also write a few words to the ministers of state, and 
perhaps my business may thus be brought to a successful issue.” Thegovernor of the port 
Se ed 


* Compare Burhdn-+ Ma,dgir, Fol. 170 a, 1. O. MS., where the same story is told of Abmad Nizém Shéh, the 
founder of the Nigim ShShi dynasty and the city of Abaadiaces 
" Im the Burhin-i Ma,fsir the first mention of Khyajah Jahan i is in the reign of Humaytn, 
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wrote a letter to the king through the ministers of state. The petition of the Khwijah reached 
the ministers, and when they became acquainted with its contents they joined in presenting it 
to Sultin Ahmad; but he was not at all willing to let the Khwijah come, and said: —‘‘ These 
intelligent foreigners are ingenious, and would soon deceive people: if this man came here he 
would in a short time attain authority and power, which would be displeasing to all of you.” 
The ministers replied: —-“‘ What harm can one man, a merchant, do? We shall see what 
manner of man he is, and whether he is fit for service: if he be not deserving, it will only be 
for a short time, his business will soon be concluded, and we can dismiss him.” As the 
ministers were pressing in this matter the Sultén gave his consent, and after some days the 
Khwajah arrived with his goods in the city of Bidar, and visiting each of the ministers, 
explained the object of his coming. By their advice he presented as offerings to the king some 
Arabian horses, rare silken cloths, some Turki and Habshi slaves, several kinds of pearls and 
other valuable jewels and some beautifully written and highly ornamented copies of the Kurdn. 
When he reached the court he took one of those Kurdns on his head, and placing the remainder 
on the heads of his slaves, entered the presence. When the king was informed that what they 
carried on their heads were Kurdns he involuntarily arose from his throne, and taking the 
Kurdn which the Khwijah had on his head, put it on @ corner of his throne, and turning 
towards the ministers of state said: — ‘*The Khwijah even in the court has given orders to 
me, since in order to do honour to the word of God he has brought me off my throne: it 
remains to be seen what he will do after this.” The king after inspecting the presents sent 
them into his palace, and then questioned the Khwijah about the affairs of other kings; and 
the Khwajah gave his answers in a pleasing narrative, and related various particulars about the 
manners and customs of other kingdoms, The king was astonished at what he related and 
pressed him to tell him more particulars. He was much pleased with the Khwajah’s society and 
commanded him to visit him every day. He honoured the Khyajah with several valuable 
presents and appointed a lofty and spacious dwelling for his residence. Like the other servants 
of the court the Khwijah used to present himself at court daily, each time bringing some 
present with him, on which account the king's favour and affection towards him daily increased, 
till he went so far as to consult the Khwajah in matters pertaining to the government and 
finance; and the successful results of whatever he used to do by the advice and approval of the 
Khwajah strengthened the king’s reliance upon him and caused the dignity and rank of the 
Khyajah to be much increased. But in the meantime Suitin Ahmad died. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICH BURKHARDT, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, C-I.B., Ph.D, I.C.8, 
(Continued from p. 179.) 
% The Relative Pronoun, 
[245. This isnearly, but not quite, the same as the Demonstrative Pronoun a yi s—] 





Masculine, Feminine. Nenter. 
Singular. 
» f 
Nom. Accu... vee OP Us Baud yose ql yth 
f 7 # 
Instr. awe oo. «= fo - Yam fet yame ee yamt 
*- ” a 
. a f 
Dat, Abl., Loc. ... cye? yantts or uri yas # yolk 


wl 2 # af 
Gen. vee we Omg yasond or 5” a2 yami~sond aes yamytule 
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Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Plural. 
s a 
Nom., AcCerce oo = pe yim Sed yrma el yim 
AY pte” 
f a 
Instr. eee eae 3 YtMau 
/ 
Dat, Abl., Loc. ... w+ yiman 
~ ms / 
Gen. sis des ands yihond or O42 Eyed yiman-hond 


Before this pronoun there is often inserted the word 3} zi; ¢. g.— 


- ? / 2 2 
Bae camng gy 1 cpt 8 > S4— LS hus chhu xt yas ak dést dst, who is there, to whom 
there will be a friend (4. e., will have a friend P) 


‘y) aA / >» ff x) : : 
esto yhka! dy do (2 85 dw dem cys hus chhu su xt yam! tse yi ikhtiydr dyutuy, who 
is he that both given thee this authority. 
Examples of the use of Relative with Demonstrative Pronouns :— 


> @ 
Sue ee eee YS — Sy WhO — he. 


- 


e 
eo er «us 804 —— yrs, he — who. 


% 


a 
eos ~oe Ged Yus — suy, the very one — who. 
” id 
ws wee oe. Sed yose — soy, the very woman — who. 


TT. eas & yu — tt, which — that. 


f see eee ° tom —— yum, they — who. 


, se 

or TE vo» Se tima — yime, they (fem.) — who. 
’ f 

Sey nes SD Yim — yirma, these (fem.) — who. 


/, f- / wf, 
So also we, pt yim — timan; wes, fe tim—yiman; wet, oe? timanay — yiman; 
ro] - - - * o 
he 


* f, 
Bet, UF ot tas nish — yosa, etc. 
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8. The Interrogative Pronoun. 


246, o»S kus, who ? 


Masculine. Feminine, Neuter. 
Singular, 
2 42 / 
Nom.,Ace. .... ot hus dmS Kose &S Kya, 84S kydh 
/ / , 
Instr. ... ... 5 kami 45 kame ee kami 
en niin alii antl 
/ / ,, 
Dat., Abl., Loc... cee hamis or oes kas @S kath 


i. A : / 
Gen. «. wo, OMT, Cie aS Lami-sond or kasond, whass kamyude 





Plural. 
/ tt F) 
Nom. Ace. .. p& kam 65 kama es kam 
oR 
- 4d 
Instr. se as x kamau. 
Dat, 1 
| rr 
Abl. r een wed KAMAN. 
Loc. 
2» tf 
Gen. .. ake O32 oS Laman-hond 


i bas kya is used adjectivally for all genders in reference to all inanimate things; € gu, 
ice ass kya jawdb (m.), what answer P ef aas kya kom (fem.), what deed ? <5 158 aus kya 
gawdht, what testimony ? os aas kya badt, what evil P ag b ayS kus aka, means, ‘who? #. g. 
4 3 dem as 1 ns kus ake chhu et (Matth, vii. 9; xii. 11), who is it, that? 


@. Indefinite Pronouns. 


[aa7. <& Kah, 5 hak or keh, #25 wink or see’ kdnishdh, anyone, someone; with 
(45 na), no one ; is, in the singular, always declined as a feminine, even when referring toa 
masculine noun. Thus :— 


Singular, Instr. Dat., dui honsi, or S45 ainsi: Gen., Se amt § si-hond. 
Plaral, Nom. (m. f. n.) #5 kai, gus kénts ; Instr. Pod kéntsau. 


Dat. wt kénésan. Throughout the a of the base is pronounced as in the French 
word don. 


sles’ Lénishdh or #5 bah, means ‘anything.’ It remains unchanged throughout 
its declension. ] 
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Examples : — 


2 f . 
uy @S kah shur, any child. 
yh Lg @5 kéh lokatt shurt, any little children. 


” 4, : 
ey iS keh luk, or wj FS keh zant, some people. 


f 
#55 eS kam kéh, some few, only a few. 
#35 ¢3 yi keh, whatever, all. 


tr. 
&i agiF 935 Lah hatha na, nothing. 


nS ‘ bai konst akis, to anyone. 
urzibe dani konst mahnivis, to any man. 
85 ad as ng kth si (Luke, xi. 6), nothing which. 
[pts bust, any one, someone, is declined like ree kus, with pU tdm added. Instra- 


ard 
mental eg., pes kamt tém, by any one; w<+%9 pas kam tim dushmanan, by any enemy. 


‘, e e 
ill fuldni, a certain one; W<E" ¢! 4 Juldnt shakhs, a certain person.] 


10. Generalizing Pronouns, 


248, re ve yus yus, rtd sen yus aka, ast iS hah ake, whoever. The Dative is ws ws 
yas yas, urs ( ee yas ahis, to whomever. 


@S 43 yi kth; Dat, sleg®S &2 yi kéntedh, whatever, all which. 
‘ 7 ; . 7 
€5 ¢6)9 séruy keh, all whatever, 4. ¢., all: ég if eso séruy keh yt, all that. 
il, Other Pronouns, 
theo fof 
249, %) ws, aa aka, 80153 nrat akdh, 5) ais ith prat, every one: a mye prat kult, 
44 

every tree, os wy) prat kont, several ; Sgae ais wy prat kont sabate, for many reasons 
Sam pub oie ¢ ys as wy prat koni tarkdri-hond dahyum hissa (Luke, xi, 42), tithe of all 


manner of herbs, uh! | iy! prat akis, to every one; od | sie iv mye prat kénst akis, to 
every one. 


/ 
ayy — Sak — beyak, the one — the other, 
f / 
4) Seyi, the others; «5 dy: 2) ne bey kah, no other. 
/ ” 
8 Létthau, by how many? Dat. w3S Mihen (Luke, xv. 17), 


4? 
x kainteau, 
after many days. 


to how many. 


1a ‘tote fie 
by several; we katn isan, to several; #4 deo ee Lainteg doha pate, 
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12. Certain Correlatives.?? 


Demonstrative and Relative. Demonsirative. interrogative. 
< like this, a”, ed 
250, (1) Mase. sg. #4 yuth, 3 tyuth, like that #45 kyuth, like what? 
like which, 
pl. #4 yitht 3 tithi #5 kithi 
Fem. sg. ¢§ yitsh 4=° ittsh 4=° kiish 
7 fia / 
pl. 44s yiisha dex’ titshe hes’ hitshe 
2 this much, -. S 
(2) Mase. sg. Ys yit, 933 iydt, that much »35 kyii, how much ? 
how much = 
pl. Sy yiit wed iti ass Kitt 
Fem. sg. gs yilts < tytts ex kitts 
7 fia f ss 
pl. 43% ydisa és" iydtsa ts? kiisa 


85 Jan et go ce kus chhu yuth mél st, who is such 2 father, that he (Luke, xic 1)). 


(3) Demonstrative e ! 
&d WG yechan hyuh, like this, like which. 


Relative ; 
” oe . 
Demonstrative 4 we tefhan hyuh, like that. 
» f 
Interrogative did wail kethan hyuh, like what ? 


251, Correlative Pronouns and Adverbs. 


Near 


Demonstrative. Relative. Correlative, 


Demonstrative. 





Remote | Interrogative. 




























su, he 
fela, then. 


hu, that ...| bus, whoP ...| yas, Who... 


Siege kar or kelt, | yali, when ve. 
when ? 


Pronoun see e».| yt, this 
Time Ske ...| WOR, NOW awe 





Place as .| yett, here huti or att, | hadi, where? | yati, where...| tai, there. 
there. 
yér, here hér or ér, kér, where? | yér, where ...| ddr, there. 
there. 
yut, here hut or of, there| Zot, where? | yot, where ...} fof, there. 
yitt, yore, huti, ati, héra,| kati, korea, yatt, yéra, tati, tere, 
hence. éra, thence.| whence? whence. thence. 
Manner en wef ithe, thus ...) hudha, in that] kyathe, how? | yitha, how tizha, 80. 
manner, 
guth, of this | huh, of that | byuth, of what yuth, of what | iyuth, of that 
kind. kind. kind P kind. kind. 
Quantity ...  ... gl, this much sekts kyit, how —_| yt, how much| tyié, so much 
much ? 


(fo be continued.) 


nce EL ee Nee Ne esienmmsa"anumnanysmnenmanemmneesmmenmnnarssaniacccmnatan aaa ig 
23 ‘The adverbial Correlatives will be given Inter, under the head of adverbs. [As the author did not live to 
write the portion relating to adverbs, tho translator inserts at the end of this chapter the usual table of Correlative 


adverbs. ] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STORY ABOUT LAL BEG AND THE 
LALBEGI SECTS. 

Laz Brea was the sou of Shekh Sarn&, 2 resi- 
dent of Multan, who left that place in the train of 
his spiritual master [ P Shah Kumés] for Sadhaura, 
in the Ambal& District where he devoted himself 
to the worship of Piran Pir [’Abdu'l-Qadir 
Jilani, 1078-1166 A.D.]. Shekh Sarn& had no 
child, and some one referred him to B&alnik, then 
residing at Ghazni. Whereon the Shekh set out 
for Ghazni, taking his wife with him. Ashe ap- 
proached the place he came across a girl, named 
Pundri, feeding swine, and enquired of her as to 
the whereabouts of B&lnik, whereon she said that 
she was his daughter. On this the Shekh offered 
to watch her swine if she would take his wife to 
her father, to which sheagreed. When she return- 
ed she saw that two young pigs had been born 
during her absence, and asked Shekh Sarné to 
carry them home for her, which he did. Mean- 
while his wife had so won over Balnik by her 
devotion that he asked her what she wanted and 
she said “ason.” So Balnik promised her a son, 
whom she was to call Lal Beg. After nine months 


she gave birth toa son, and dutifully called him 
Lal Beg. 


When Lal Beg was twelve years old his mother 
dedicated him to Balnik, and sent him to the 
prophet on an elephant. He served Balntk with 
heart and soul, and the prophet was so pleased 
with him that he made him chief of all his dis- 
ciples. Lal Beg then proceeded to Kébul and 
Kashmir, accompanied by Balnik and all the sect. 
On arrival at Kabul and Kashmir (!) Lal Beg 
told his followers to go and beg in the cities, but 
the people would not have it. So they complain- 
ed to Lal Beg, who told them, after consulting 
Baluik, to fight the people, and with the help of all 
the saints and the gods, Lal Beg gained the victory, 
and took possession of Kébul and Kashmftr. 

After establishing his authority LAI Leg placed 
one of his followers, named Sultani, a native of 
the place, on the throne, and then went to Thane- 
sar, where Balnik died. L&l Beg subsequently 
went withall the followers to Dehlt, and founded 
the Lalbegi religion, dividing his followers into 
4G — viz, Lalbeg}, Shekhrt Damrt, Hilt, and 

wat, 


R. C. Tempe in P. N, and Q. 1888. 





NOTES ON MARATHA MARRIAGES, 


Tae father, or in his absence any near male 
relation of the bride, gives her away. A shawl 


or a cloth screen being thrown over them, the 
bride and bridegroom are placed face to face, and 
told to throw garlands of flowers round each 
other’s necks, and the screen is then withdrawn. 
The other ceremonies are the usual ones, but a 
thread is wound roundand round the pair in token 
of the indissolubility of the marriage tie. The 
bridegroom remains on at the bride’s house till 
the completion of the 2di ceremony. In the in- 
terval the mother and other near female relatives 
of the bridegroom receive them in state, on which 
occasion valuable and costly presents are made 
her, while her relatives present sdr%s, etc., in 
return. Another public state meeting between 
the ladies of the two families also takes place at 
which presents are interchanged either before or 
after this ceremony. At the zd? ceremony 2 
basket filled with rice, polids (sweet-cakes), laddits 
(sweetmeats), lamps made of uncooked wheaten 
flour with oil and wicks, combs, tooth-picks, 
looking-glasses, etc., but seven of each article is 
placed on the head ofthe bridegroom’s mother 
(or of the lady acting for her) while the married 
couple, if children, sit on her knees. After this 
the brideand bridegroom go to his house with the 
usual procession, and wind up the ceremony 
with the worship of Lakshmi. The families then 
interchange grand dinners, and the ceremonies 
end with visits to the shrine of the tutelary gods. 
Thus, the G&ekwirs of Barod& visit Khandohéa, 
the family god, and Bichr&ji (a goddess). 

The late B. V. SHasrer in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





SALAGRAM, 

Tue Sa&lagrim has been described as a fossil 
fish imbedded in a ball of petrified mud, of which 
the surface has been cracked or worn away in 
different places, thus disclosmg a number of 
small cavities in the inside caused by the shrink. 
ing of the organic remains. The name has been 
suggested by this peculiarity of appearance, and 
means simply “full of holes,” or “cellular,” from 
sila, the Sanskrit prototype of the English “hall” 
and its cognate “‘cell,” and grdma, the familiar 
Indian name for a “village,” here used in the 
sense of “a multitude:” as in composition it 
ordinarily is. Among Hindis of the present day 
Sélagrém is one of the most popular proper names, 
and is often spelt by the unscientific Sélig Ram, 
apparently under a mistaken impression that the 
mutilated last syllable has something to do with 
the god socalled. Compare the somewhat similar 
confusion between San Greal and Sang Real.’ 


(The late) F. &. Growszin P. N. and Q. 1889. 


aan ite emadhitaten ene tare etdaeaemetemenen ar eT T aaannommnmanemmnamamenmannaiamiammenemamenmmennsmte 
3 {Hor the Proper namas Sflag, Silag B4m, Sdlig Ram, Sé] Gram, all derived from the Adlagrama, see Proper 


Namesof Paujihis, p. 7]. — Ep.] 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 


OF SAVAGE LANGUAGES. 
BY B. ©. TEMPLE. 
(Continued fram p. 208.) 


I NOW propose to go into the proper names, and to see what their analysis tells us. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Q 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(>) 


Axa-BEADA Proper Names. 


Taul (R.) —V(P.F.=1)— oko(P.R.) —.tima(R.) (P. BR. + BR. = S.) 
Taul-tree — (its) — corner 

len (P. F.). , 

in. So the whole expression signifies ‘in the village at the corner among 


the Taul trees.’ 

Puluga (S.) — la (S. Q.) 

God (hon. suf.). The Deity, z.¢., a supernatural anthropomorphic being. 
The word may mean ‘the Rain-bringer.’ N, B, — ‘Rain’ often= ‘Storm ’ in the 
Andamanese tropics. 

Luratut (8.) — la (8. Q.). 

Luratnt. This is the name of a well-known bird, but in the context 
clearly signifies some man named after the bird. Here, however, we have an 
indication of legendary growth. For the Andamanese nowadays naturally mix 
up those of their ancestors whohad ‘bird’ and‘ animal’ names with the birds and 
animals after whom they were named. 


I (P. R.) — Tarcheker (8.). 


Kingfisher. A ‘bird’ name, see (3), 
Wota (R.) — Emi (R.). 
rise-up — hut. ‘The village of the huts from which the Tribes rose (like 


a flight of birds),’ i. ¢., the traditional cradle of the race. 

Chaoga (S.) — taba (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 

spirit — greatest-be — ing. Chaoga denotes properly the appearance 
a dead person is supposed to assume, and the whole term signifies ‘ the dead who 
were greatest,’ 4. ¢., ‘greater than ourselves,’ the (revered) ancestors. 

Tomol (8.) — ola (S. Q.). 

Tomo(la)’sesons — (hon, suf.). The Tomolola are the earliest traditional chiefs, 1%. e., 
the very earliest personages beyond ‘the ancestors,’ 


Ararn-BaLe Proven NAMss. 

Dim (P. R.}) — Daura (R.) — le (8. Q.). 

(male-name) — (hon. suf.). 
Keri (R.} — Y (P. F.—=1.) — ong (P. R.) — tauwer (SS) (P.R. + §.=— 8.) — 
Keri-tree — (its) — sand 
te (8. F.). 
by 4. @., “by the village on the sand among the Keri-trees.’ 
Paluga (8.). 
God. 
Bolub (S.). 
‘fish’ name. See the ‘bird’ names above. 
Tarkaur ‘(S.). 
‘fish’ name. See (4). 
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(6) 


(7) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(1) 
?) 
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Bilichan (S8.). 

Flying-fish. A ‘fish’ name. See (4). 

Rokwa (S8.) —!’ (P. F. =I.) —ar(P.R. (— to (R.) (P.R.-+4- R. = 8.) — nga (8. Q.) 
stone — (its) — row-be — ing 

é.e., ‘the village by the row of stones.’ 


Pucutkwak Proper Names, 


Tanl (R.) — l (P. F.— 1) — oko (P, BR.) — tim (R.) (P.R. + BR. = 8) 
Taul-tree — (its) — corner 

—an (S, Q.). 

-— in, See identical Aka-Beada term. 

Bilik (8.), 

God. 


Luratnt (§.). ae 
‘bird’ name, See Aka-Beada term. 


Tarchal (S.). 
‘fish’ name. See (3). 


Chalter (S.). 

Kingfisher, A ‘bird’ name. See (3). 

Lao (R.) —‘cham (R.) (R. + R,=S.) — len (S, F.). 

‘the ancestors’ — to. See chaoga-tabanga, the Aka- 

Beada term. 

Wauta (S.) — Emi (8.) — en (8. F.). 

Wauta — Emi — in, See. the Aka-Beada name Wota-Emi. 
Avxavu-Jtwor Proper Names. 

Kuro (S.) —@ (P. F. =I) — on (P. RB.) — mika (R.) (P. BR. + BR. = 8) 

Kuro-tree — (its) —very-big — 

i, ¢., ‘the village among the great Kuro-trees,’ 

Mirit (S.) — la (8. Q.). 

Pigeon — (hon, suf), A ‘bird’ name. 

Bilik (8.). 

God. 

Lech (R.) — lin (8. F.). 

male-name — to. 

Karat (S.) —? (P. F. = 1) — atak (P. RB.) — emi (R.) (P. BR. + RB. =§,) 


Karat-creeper —~ (its) — hut 
— in (8. F.). 
— in i.é, ‘in the village where the huts are among the Karat-creepers.’ 


Kot Prorer Names. 
Taul (R.) — l’ (P. F.=I1.) — oko (P. R.)— tim (R.) (P.R. + R,=S.) — en (8.Q) 
For this name see Aka-Beada. 


Bilik (S.} — Ia (8. Q.). 
God — (hon, suf.). 


(3} Laraint (S,) — la (S.Q.). For this name see Aka-Beada, 
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(4) Oko (R.) — Emi (R.) — + (8. F.). 
ko — Emi — at This is the same place as the Wota-Emi and 
Wauta-Emi already given, but it appears here in a presumably simpler form, signifying 
‘ the (original) huts.’ 
(5) Kaulotat (8.) — ke (8. Q.). 
Kaulotat-tree — was. This is an instance of a ‘tree’ name. See Aka-Beada (3). 
The peculiar ‘verbal’ termination to the word in the text is commented on elsewhere. 


(6) Min (R.) — tong (R.) — ta (R,) [or tauk (8.)] (R. + R. +B.’ [or RB. or S.]=S.) 


Min-tree — leaf — bone 
— kete (S. F.) — lak (S. F.). 
— by — to . Loe, * at the village of the rib-leafed Min-trees.’ 


(7) Jangil (S.). 
‘the ancestors.” 


Now these proper names bear out in every respect the conclusions to be drawn from the 
former analysis, because they are clearly either mere roots or stems, or compounds of roots and stems 
thrown together by means of infixed affixes, the infixes themselves being in their nature plain 
functional prefixes of what is usually called a “‘ pronominal] character.” The sense of the words is 
also usually immediately apparent, showing the difficulty the speakers have in getting out of the 
region of concrete into that of abstract ideas — indicating, that is, the ‘ savage’ condition of 
their minds, 

But the ‘savage’ nature of the languages comes out even more clearly if we apply the theory in 
another way, i, ¢., if we exclude the proper names and pick out the roots or stems of all sorts to be 
found in the five versions of the “Fire Legend.” This will show that, leaving ont persons and 
places, the five tribes tell five versions of an abstract story by an effort of memory with the sid 
_ between them of only seven separate indicators (nouns), seventeen separate predicators (verbs), and 
eight separate radicals, indicating the other parts of speech, Only once is an explicator (adj.) used 
in all the versions ; only thrice an illustrator (adv.), and then only once in any instance in the same 
language. No introductory words to sentences are used at all; only one conjunction between words 
and only two between sentences, referring in each case to what has been already said. There are no 
forward references, and there is only one referent substitute (pronoun, in this case of the 3rd person). 
In telling the Legend, we therefore sec that, to employ the old familiar phraseology, the Aka-Beada 
use two nouns, eight verbs, one ref, conj., and one pronoun. The Akar-Bale use five nouns, nine 
verbs, one adv., one conj., one pron. in two forms, The Puchikwar use one noun (fire', six verbs, 
one adv., one ref. conj. in two forms, one pron, The Aukau-Juwoi use two nouns, three verbs, one 
adj, one pron, The Kol use three nouns, seven verbs, one adv., one pron. Poverty of thought and 
idea could hardly go lower than this. We are really brought face to face with the speech of 
undeveloped savages. 


The evidence is as follows :— 
TasuEes OF Roots anp Stems. 


Indicators (Nouns). 


English, Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale, Puchikwar. Aukau-Jowoi. Bol. 
villsge baraij baroij see one pauroich 
platform x toago vie ave nee 
all-men paurs a nes ane Wie 
fire chaps choapa at al at 
fish dle yaukat ove vas 
wood bas at bee peakar ies 


charcoal bee ae ya ove p:o 


228 


selze 

take 
light-a-fire 
do 

sleep 

seal 

bring 

barn. 


wake 
g0-into-sea 
become 
carry 

give 

go 
extinguish 
break-up 
kindle 


deceased 


long-ago 
again 


past (by) 


and 


at-once 
then 


he 
(they) 


t 


jek 


aha 
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Predicators (Verbs), 


éna di, li TT 
ik sie bee 
dal kadak kodak 
a ies = 
‘ee pat ena 
oP a top 
omo lechi 
puguru — de 
“es konyi oe 
jurugmu oss eee 
mo a See 
tichal wee _ 
ei da as 


eas eee ate 
eee “ s0n a2 
ape eas 

ses one ege 


Ezplicators (Adjectives). 


ale ous laiche 
Ilustrators (Adverbs), 

rita ae0e Por 
eee ‘kol see 


Connectors (Conjunctions). 


ka oH age 
Introducers (Conjunctions). 
Nil. 
Referenis. 


(a) Conjunctors (Conjunctions), 


o@e ase eqs 


one ota, kota, i 
: : e eee 
(6) Substitutes (Pronouns). 
I, ong ong 
ongot n’ong 


ase 


kek 
kaudak 


pat 


cho] 
bil 
dauk 
tepur 


na 


Incidentally the above tables indicate the extent to which the iangakgen belong, in the first place 
to a family, and in the next to a group, which may be further indicated by examination of the affixes 
But, as the examples available are so few, nothing beyond indication can he here expected. The 
proof can be seen by an examination of Mr. Portman’s Comparative Votabulary and his most patient 
analysis of the words therein. 


English, 
his, its 
(7) bis 


theirs 


y. 


ane 


Aka-Beada, 


Tins or AFFIXES, 


Prefixes, functional, 


Akar-Bale. Pachikwar. *“Aukau-Jawoi. 
)’. Y- ]’-, t'- 
kn 


wee ne ~ ane 


Kol. 


. k’- 


pn 
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Prefixes, radical. 


(3) ot- oto- oto- ads otam-, ote- 
(2) see atak~ ve atak- be 
() - at- vee sss ons 
(’) oko- oko- oko- aukau-, oko- 
auko- i 
(2) eee eas ab- sas ae 
() oe oa 0- es. a- 
(’) oes ar- ose ons ir-, irim- 
(2) i- i- ess ror ove 
(2) ose eng- ‘ie on- eee 


by ~lik ~te -ke “ne ~lak 
in -len -2 -in, -an, } -in C0, 
-eD. 

with cue sae se3 -lo ses 
to sg ase -len. -lin -kete 
at eee eee eee een -t 

: Suffixes, qualitative. 
was -ka -kate, ia is hike -ke 
-ing “ng a “nga “aga oan eos 
did -re -t, -te ~ye, ~All ~+ -an, -chine 
(honorific) -la, -ola -le wee “la -la 


The reader will by this time have perceived that the development ofthe fundamental 
meanings of the roots and stems of Andamanese words is effected by means of radical 
prefixes; a consideration that brings us in contact with the most difficult and most interest- 


ing feature of the Andamanese languages. 


To the Andamanese mind roots present themselves as being divided off roughly into classes 
as under, to use Mr, Portman’s classification, which is, of course, an impossible one, according to the 
general system of grammar he purports to follow. But, as his classification is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of illustrating my points, I shall not now disturb it. 

Mr. Portman’s classification is stated by him thus: — 

The Andamanese roots appear to be divided into five groups, which are as follows : — 


(1) Names of parts of the body, with special reference to the human body. Roots 
referring to the human race generally. 


(2) Names of other natural animate and inanimate objects, 

(3) Roots which are capable of being converted into either Explicators or Predicators, as 
well as being Indicators. 

(4) Pronouns. 


(5) Postpositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Exclamations, Proper Names of Andamanese 
men and women, the Flower Names given to Andsmanese girls, Honorific Names 
etc,, Particles, 

Now, with reference to the above statement, the main function of the radical prefixes is 
to indicate the group to which a root belongs, either primarily or secondarily by 
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implication, In the groups, or in some of them at least, there are sub-groups, e. g., in group 1 we 
find sub-groups, of which the following are samples : — 


Taste or Sus-Grours in Grour 1. 


English, Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juweoi, Kok, 
Head ot-cheta aut-chekta ote-ta auto-tan aute-toi 
hand. on-kauro ong-kauro ong-kaure aun-korau aun-kaure 
month aka-bang aka-boang o~pong aukau-pong 0-pong 
knee ab-lo ab-lo ab-lu a-lu o-lu 
ar ik~puka id-puka irsbo re-bankau, er-bokan 
pine ar-gorob ar-kate ar-kurab a-kurup o-kurup 


As might be expected of savages, the Andamanese are intensely anthropomorphic, and this fact 
comes out in their languages, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving for all Groups chiefly 
round those used to differentiate the parts of the human body or human attributes and necessities, 
There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function is purely to modify the meaning 
of a root, and so to form, in combination with the root, a pure stem. Here are instances 
out of Mr. Portman’s book : — 

Yop{-da) is, in Aka-Beada, ‘soft’ or ‘pliable’; then, a sponge is ot-yop, soft ; a cane is autos 
yop, pliable; a pencil is aka-yop or auko-yop, pointed ; the human body is ab-yop, soft; certain 
parts of it are ong-yop, soft ; fallen trees are ar-yop, rotten; an adze is ig-yop, blant, 

Chaurog(-nga) means in Aka-Beada generally ‘tie(ing) up.’ Unmodified by a radical prefix it 
refers to the tieing up of bundles of firewood or plantains, whence chawrog-nga(-da), a faggot. But 
when so modified it can mean as follows: aut-chausog-nga, tieing up the carcases of dead pigs so that 
they may becarried on the back ; aka-chawrog-nga, tieing up jack-fruit into bundles ; ar-chaurog-nga, 
tieing up birds ; omg-chawrog-nga, tieing together the feet of little pigs while alive to prevent escape. 

The anthropomorphism of the Andamanese, already noticed, induces them to refer all words, 
capable of such reference, directly to themselves, by means of referent a to stems 
composed of roots plus radical prefixes ; thus :-— 


The Head. 
English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale, Puchikwar, Aukan-Juwot. Kel. 
head -cheta -chekta -ta -tau ~toi 
his-d° ot- aut- ote= auto- aute- 
my-d° d’ot~ d’aut- Vote- t’auto- taute- 
The Hand. 
hand -kaure -kauro -kaure -koraa -kaure 
his-d° on- ong-  - ong- aun- aun~ 
thy-d° ng’on- ng’ong- ' ng’ong- ng’aun- ng’ aun- 


In the above cases, to the roots for ‘ head’ and ‘hand’ are added for ‘his ’ the root-forms of the 
prefixes, to which fer ‘my’ and‘ thy’ have been superadded abbreviated forms of the root-forms for 
‘IT’ and ‘thew.’ And so itis for all the ‘ persons.’ 

Also when the reference is possible to “ personsin the plural,” some, but not by any means 
all, the Andamanese emphasize the fact of such reference by modifying the form of the radical prefix 
to indicate it, thus :-— 


Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale, 
Sing. Pha, Bing. Plu. 
ot otot at autot 
ong o10t aung’ aungtot 
aka akat akar akat 
ab at ap at 
ig itig id idit 


ar arat ar arat 
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No such alterations take place in Puchikwar and Aukau-Juwoi, except to differentiate ‘ thy ’ 


from ‘your,’ Thus: in Puchikwar, aute, sing., is audel, plu.; and in Aukau-Juwoi autau, sing., is 
autel, plu. ; and so on. 


Lo the differentiating plu. radical prefixes are added, where necessary, functional prefixes, thus :— 


English. Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale. Puchikwar, Aukan-Juwoi. 
our m’otot m’autot m’aute nYsautan 
your ng’ otot ng autot ng’ autel ng’autel 


Another noteworthy fact, again due to anthropomorphism, is thet usually the Andamanese 
languages conceive every word, when possible, as referred to ‘the 8rd person,’ ¢. 4., 
ot-cheta-da is strictly not ‘head,’ but ‘his head.’ So ofot-cheta-da is strictly ‘their heads.’ And so, 
in order to express a clear reference to a ‘3rd person,’ where the context renders 


such necessary, they do so by means of a referent prefix evolved for the purpose, 
thus :— 


English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Pachikwar. Aukau-Juwoi, Kol. 
Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. Sing. Ple. Sing, Plu. Sing. Plu. 
='s, its, y~ /- y- /- Y- len’- P- len’- Y- len’ 
his (their 


The last three forms seem to explain the origin of this curious habit, for in them we find a special 
referent prefix for ‘ their,’ and so, when it is necessary to make ‘ their’ clearly referent, we find a second 
prefix le superadded. ‘We can therefore also say that the referent prefix ?- seems to indicate 
one of the signs of * growth’ in the languages, as we now have them, 


Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an Andamanese should throw into a single 
expressiog more than one idea, he does so by direct and simple combination, with the aid of his 
referent prefix for ‘ its,’ as may be seen from the proper nameg and some of the compound wards in the 
texts of the Legend, Thus: Taul-l’-okotima, Taunl-tree-its-comer, 7. ¢., (the village at) the corner 


(among) the Taul-trees ; Keri-l-ongtauwer, Keri-tree-its-sand, 7. e,, (the village on) the sand (among) 
the Keri-trees. 


So here, again, it appears to me that the languages, even in the complicated forms and usage of 
the prefixes, show themselves to be purely and directly the expression of ‘savage’ thonght, 
affording yet another measnmre of the Theory as a working hypothesis. 


Now, of course, the Andamanese go far beyond this skeleton in the details of their speech, but 
everything else to be found in it seems to me to be a development of these fundamental laws, arising 
out ofa mere following up to a further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of the necessities 
of speech itself. There are no more further ‘ principles ’ to explain, so far as I can at present see, and 
I would refer the reader to Mr. Portman’s careful and laborious pages for a proof of the present 
assertions, I would also take leave to refer him to those pages and to the foregoing observations, 
should he desire to judge for himself how far the Theory may be called a successful attempt to meet 
the conditions. 


I will now proceed to state the Theory in skeleton form, believing that its bones can be 
clothed with the necessary flesh for every possible language by the process of direct natural develop- 
ment of detail, — that a clear and fair explanation of all the phenomena of speech can be logically 
deduced. from the general principles enunciated therein. 


It seems to me to be necessary to say very little at present by way of preface. The Theory is 
based on the one phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every variety of speech, viz., 
the expression of a complete meaning, or, technically, the sentence. Words are then considered as 
components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed by them, and next as to the means 
whereby they can be made to fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages are considered according to their 
methods of composing sentences and words. This course of reasoning commends itself to my mind as 
logically correct, and if it be so, must, when properly worked out, explain every phenomenon of speech. 
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Terminology isa matter of convenience, and I have in the exposition of the Theory, changed. the 
familiar terminology of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely as aconvenience. The question 
presents itself to me as one of choosing between the devising of new terms and the giving of new 
definitions to well-known old ones, used habitually in other senses. To my own mind it is easier to 
apprehend and, retain in the memory the meaning of a new word than to keep before the mind a new 
definition of an old and familiar one, Hence my choice, But this is so much a personal matter, 
that it is a question of indifference to myself which method is adopted, 


The familiar terminology has accordingly been changed in this wise. The old noun, 
adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, and conjunction become indicator, explicator, predicator, illustrator, 
connector, and referent conjunctor, while interjections and pronouns become integers and referent 
substitutes. Certain classes also of the adverbs are converted into introducers. Gender, number, 
person, tense, conjugation, and declension all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion 
— the object becomes the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes corrélated variation. 
Also for obvious reasons subjects, necessarily occupying an important place in Grammars which aim 
at explaining all that there is to say about a language — such as its phonology, orthography, 
and elocution — are not now considered in the exposition of the Theory. 


THE SKELETON OF A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


SPEECH is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech may be 


communicated orally through the ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, tangibly through 
the skin by the touch. Lanauacus are varieties of speech. 


The units of languages are sENTENCES, A sentence is the expression of a complete meaning. 


A. sentence may consist of a single expression of a meaning. A single expression of a meaning 
isa worp. A sentence may also consist of many words. "When it consists of more than one word, 
it has two parts. These parts are the sussEor and, the prepicate. The subject of a sentence is the 


matter communicated or discussed in the sentence, The predicate of a sentence is the communication 
or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 


The subject may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words. When it consists of 
more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words. The predicate may consist of one 
word, It may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than one word, there isa 
principal word and additional words. Therefore the components of a sentence are words placed either 


in the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part. This relation is 
that of principal and subordinate. 


Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each other, 
they fulfil functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate the matter com- 
municated or discussed by expressing it, The function of the subordinate words of the subject may be 
to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it. The functionof the principal word of 
the predicate is to indicate the communication or discussion of the subject by expressing it. The 
function of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to illustrate that indication, or to complete 
it. The predicate may be completed by a word explanatory of the subject or indicative of the comPuE- 
ment. Therefore, primarily, the words composing a sentence are either — 


(1) Invovrcarors, or indicative of the subject, 
(2) Expricarors, or explanatory of the subject. 
(3) Pnrupicators, or indicative of the predicate. 
(4) Isnusrzarons, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of the subject. 
(5) Compizmuents, or complementary of the predicate. 
And. complements are either indicators or explicators, Therefore also complementary indicators may 


‘be explained by explicators, and this explanation may be illustrated by illustrators. And complemen- 
tary explioators may be illustrated by illustrators, 
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But, since speech is a mode of communication between man and man, mankind speaks with a 
purpose. The function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. The purpose of speech is 
either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information. Purpose 
may be indicated in a sentence by the Posirion of its components, by vanzarion of the forms of its 
components, or by the addition of introductory words to express it or inrRODUCERE. 


Also, since the functions of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, connecied purposes may 
be indicated by coNNeEcTED sENTENCES, The relation of connected sentences to each other is that of 
principal and subordinate, This relation may be expressed by the position of the connected sentences, 
by variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of referent words expressing it or 
REFERENTS. A referent word may express the inter-relation of connected sentences by conjoining them, 
or by substituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers, Referents are therefore CONJUCTORS OF SUBSTITUTES. 


Also, the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each 
other, this relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition of connecting words expressing it 
or CONNECTORS, or by Variation of the forms of the words themselves, 


Also, smce predicators are especially connected with indicators ; explicators with indicators ; 
illustrators and complements with predicators ; and referent substitutes with their prmcipals ; there 
is an intimate relation between predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator and 
predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal, This intimate relation 
may be expressed by the addition of connecting words to express it, or by correlated variation in the 
forms of the especially connected words. 


Since speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that commnnication 
may be made complete without complete expression, Speech may, therefore, be partly expressed, or be 
partly left unexpressed, And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent words may refer 
to the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed, words or correlated to them, 
Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence. 


Again, many words may be used collectively to express the meaning of one word, The collective 
expression of a single meaning by two or more words is 9 PHRASE. The relation of a phrase to the 
word it represents is that of original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the function of its 
original. : ; 

Since » phrase is composed of worde used collectively to represent a simple expression of a mean- 
ing, that meaning may be complete in itself. Therefore a phrase may be a sentence, A sentence 
substituted for a word isa cuauss. A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original. 


Since clanses represent words, a sentence may be composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words. A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, is a PERIOD. 
Therefore a word is functionally either — 
(1) A sentence in itself or an INTEGER, 
(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 
(3) An optional component of a sentence. 


' The essential components of a sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, 
(4) illustrators, (5) complements. And complements are either indicators or explicators. 


The optional components of a sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And 
referents are either referent conjunctors or referent substitutes. 
To recapitulate : Functionally a word is either — 
(1) An wreaEr, or a sentence in itself, 
(2) An syprcartor, or indicative of the subject or complement of a sentence. 
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(3) An expLicaTor, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 
(4) A pRepicaTor, or indicative of its predicate, 


(5) An miusrearor, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement. 


(6) A conngorop, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components, 
(7) An rwrropvcror, or explanatory of its purpose. 


(8) A REFERENT conJuoNnTOR, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sen- 
tences by joining them, 


(9) A REFRRENT suBSTITUTE, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 
substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers, 


An individual word may fulfil all the functions of wérds, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may fulfil many functions, When a word can fulfil more than one function, the function it fulfils 
in a particular sentence is indicated by its position in the sentence, either without variation of form 
or with variation of form. There are, therefore, oLasskS OF WORDS, 


Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are as many classes as there are functions. 
Also, since a word may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as many classes as there are 
functions which it can fulfil,. A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to another ; and 
this transfer may be effected by its position in the sentence without variation of form, or with varia- 
tion of form. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, be indicated by its rorm. 


When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class, 
and secondarily to other classes, But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form) the word fulfils a new function, it becomes a 
new word connected with the original word. The relation between CONNECTED Worps is that of 
parent and off-shoot, Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent and. off-shoot may 
assume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. 


When connected words differ in form, they consist of a principal part or strum, and an additional 
part or FunoTionaL aFFix. The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, 
The function of the functional affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the 
word, This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. 


A stem may be an original meaning or smmpLu sTEM, or it may be a modification of an original 
meaning or compounp stem. A compound stem consists of a principal part or Roor, and additional 
parts or RADICAL arrixges. The function of the root is to indicate the orginal meaning of the stem. 
The function of the radical affixes is to indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root 
has been changed, into the meaning of the stem. 


Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they possess inherent qualities. The inherent 
qualities of words may be indicated by quaLITATIVH AFFIXES. 


Affixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of the function of the word to which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radical, or indicative of the 


modifications of meaning which its root has undergone; qualitative, or indicative of its inherent 
qualities, 


Affixes may be — 
(1) peerixss, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 
(2) xnrrxus, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 


(3) * suwvrxus, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word, 
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Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words in their full form, or in a varied form. When 
there is variation of form, there is InFLEXION or inseparability of the affix from the root, stem, or word. 
All the functions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion ; and inflected words may conform to 
particular KINDS OF INFLEXION, 


Since a sentence is composed of words placed in @ particular order, with or without variation of 
form, the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the combination of the meaning of its compo- 
nent, with their position, or with their forms, or partly with their position and partly with their forms. 


Since sentences, are the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences, and since 
languages are Varieties of speech, languages may vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in 
which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in the forms and partly in the position of their 
words. There are, therefore, cLAssHs OF LANGUAGES. 


Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the position of its words or 
by their form, languages are primarily divisible into synracTicaL Laneuaass, or those that express 
complete meaning by the position of their words ; and into roRMATIVE LANQUAGSS, or by those that 
express complete meaning by the forms of their words. 


Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into aaGLuTINaTivE 
LANGUAGES, or those that add affixes without alteration; and into syNTHETIO LANGUAGES, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 


Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic langnages are each 
divisible into (1) PRE-MUTATIVE LANGUAGES, or those that prefix their affixes; (2) inTRO-MUTATIVE 
LANGUAGES, or those that infix their affixes ; (8) PosT-MUTATIVE LANGUAGES, or those that suffix 
their affixes. 


Languages are, therefore, by class either syntactical or formative. And formative languages are 
either agglutinative or synthetic. And agglutinative and synthetic languages are either pre-mutative, 
intro-mutative, or post-mutative, 

A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class. When a 
language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily to 
other classes. ; 

Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combination 
with their forms or position, languages may be conNECTED Lanauacss, or those that vary the forms 
or the position, without yarying the meanings, of their words. 

Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an unaltered or, altered form, 
connected languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words. 
Connected languages whose sfems are common belong to a erour. Connected languages whose roots 

_ are common belong to a raminy; and, therefore, all connected languages belongingito a group belong 
~ to the same family, 
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(Continued from p. 219) 

Cuarrer X. 
Reign of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Ahmad Shéh, 
son of Ahmad Shah. 


Arrer the death of Sultin Ahmad Shih, with the concurrence and approval of the nobles 
and heads of the army, on Monday, the 22nd of the month Rajab in the year 838 (21st 
February, A. D. 1485) Sultan ‘Ald-ud-Din ascended the throne; and, according to the custom 
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of kings, the great saiyids, shekhs, and learned men being present at the time of the sovereign’s 
taking his seat on the royal throne, his highness Malik-ul-Mushi,ikh Shah Burhén-ud-Din 
Khalil-Ullah, son of Shih Naér-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Wali, who was the religious instructor of 
this king and son of the spiritual adviser of the late Sultén, took hold of the Sultin’s right 
hand; and Saiyid Khasif taking his left hand, they seated him on the throne; and the 
nobles and grandees scattered money. The Suli&n placing two chairs, one on each side of the 
throne for those two illustrious fortunate ones, they were seated on his right and left; and the 
other satyids and learned men — such as Malik-ul-‘Uluma Kazi Ahmad Kabil Sadar-i Jahan and 
Sadar-nlUlumi Kazi Nigam-nd-Din Sharif? Sharf-i Jahan and Malik-ul-Mudarrisin® Saiyid 
Ahmad Jurjani obtained permission to sit at the foot of the throne, The courtiers congratulated 
the Sultan on his accession, and in eloquent language sang his praises ; and each one according 
to his rank and station received robes of honour and other gifts, Poets recited elegant 
congratulatory verses and were rewarded by kingly gifts, 


When by common consent Sultan ‘Ala-nd-Din succeeded to the absolute sovereignty of the 
Dakhan by hereditary right and desert he regulated in such a manner the distribution of justice 
and the erection of the structure of equity that the impression of the beneficence of Faridin 
was eclipsed, and Naushirawan’s fame for justice was powerless to compete with it, 


On Fridays and festival days he used himself to ascend the pulpit and read a khutdah in 
extremely eloquent language. Owing to his excessive mildness and mercy he was averse to the 
shedding of blood or hanging, and he generally spent the happy hours in playing and toying 
and pleasure and mirth and the society of rosy-cheeked, sugar-lipped fair ones and youths with 
’ oypress-like stature and silvery forms. From sociableness and excess of hankering after this 

class of people he used not to attend to state affairs as much as he ought, and from want of 

attention to the important affairs of government, the affairs of the kingdom continually fell 

into commotjon and confusion, and his subjects became disgusted, as will be shown hereafter, 
* # # % % * 


Sultin ‘Ali-nd-Din in the early part of his reign dismissed several of the. amirs, ministers 
of state and inferior officers of government, and appointed a number of others in their places: 
thus Miyan Mahmtd Niz&m-ti-Mulk Ahmad Sh&hi was dismissed from his government 
and put to death. Kawam-ul-Mulk Ghiri received the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk, and his gon 
became Kawim-ul-Mulk, Muhammad bin ‘Ali Bawardi— who was Khwajah Jahan — 


and the other nobles and ministers were confirmed in the titles and appointments which they 
already held, 


The Sultan appointed two of his own slaves commanders of the right and left wings of the 
army. The command of the left wing — by the custom of the late Sultan — was given the pre- 
ference over all the dignities of the vight wing, and Mali Khan had been appointed to it, and 
Sirang Khin ta the command of the right wing. The descendants of Malik Mahmad 
Afghan, in‘dmdér of the district of Halkpndgh were advanced to very high rank: thus Malik 
‘Imad-nl-Malk obtained Mubarakabad Miraj on feudal tenure; and another of that clique 
obtained the title of Mu‘azzam Khan, and the district of Bijapfir was assigned to him on 
fendal tenure. Mushir-ul-Mylk Afghan took on feudal tenure Halsang! which is a garaf of 


Bijapir ; and the greatest of them received the title of Majlis Akram Dilawar Khan, and was 
promoted to a government, 


In the beginning of his reign the Sultan constructed a garden and palace named Wi‘matabad 
on, the bank of the river. In that Paradise-like garden and palace, which was distant about one 
farsakh® from the capital, the Sultan took up his abode; and reclining on the masnad of plea- 
sure and delight he employed himself in drinking enps of ryuby-coloured wine and enjoying 


himself with ruby-lipped, heart-ravishing (females) and in listening to the melodies of sweet- 
tongued musicians, : 
a a a Fa 


® King Of the Professors. & Vide page 117, _ & About 6,000 yards, 
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The nobles and great men used every day to perambulate the sanctuary of that ka‘dah 
with their business unattended to. Moreover, many of the courtiers, nobles and generals built 
houses for themselves in the neighbourhood of that lofty building, and took up theirabode 
there, so that they might often have the honour of an audience, 


At this time Sanjar Khan, who was one of the greatest of the Sultén’s nobles, in accordance 
with orders was engaged in fighting against the Uriah leader of the infidels of Telingan4, 
and used constantly to take as prisoners the cursed people of that district, and used to send them 
to court; and the Sultan after confirming them in the faith of Islam sent them on to Prince 
Humaydin Khan, who was the eldest of his sons. By the aid of God many of these wanderers 
in the desert of error and ignorance were led to the pleasant fountain of the right road, and by 
the light of Islam the darkness of infidelity was expelled from their hearts, and two of them were 
promoted to the rank of amir and wasir, The Sultéin himself used often to say : — “Why does 
Sanjar Khan match himself in battle against the possessors of elephants?” For at that time 
in the government of the Bahman! Sultins there were not more than about one hundred and 
fifty elephants, whilst those infidels had nearly two hundred thousand. Notwithstanding this 
the gallant Sanjar Khén was continnally plundering their country, and used not to fail in 
killing and imprisoning the worshippers of idols. 


In the midst of these affaira the Sultin sent Dilawar Khan Afghén with a large force to 
take the entrenchment and fort of Sharkah®® He accordingly set out with his force, and 
having arrived at those frontiers, after some parleying and fighting settled matters peaceably ; 
and taking an immense amount of valuable property for the government from the chief of each 
of the two districts, returned to court. But when he went to pay his respects to the Sultan 
he was dismissed from his government, and a eunuch who had recently received the title of 
Dastir-ul-Mulk was appointed in his place. The people of the Dakhan being much distressed 
by the tyranny and oppression of that untrustworthy one used to complain of him day and 
night at the court; but the Sultan, from the extreme mildness of his disposition, used to wink 
at it, and do nothing to check his oppression of inferiors; but Prince Humayiin Khan, from his 
innate mercy, out of kindness ordered one of his attendants to watch for an opportunity to free 
the people from the oppression of that mutilated one. 


In this year Nasir Khan,®” Walt of Asir, conceived the idea of conquering the Sultan's domi- 
nions; and notwithstanding the long-established friendship and agreement between them, he 
invaded the Bahmant territory and began to plander and devastate. The Sultin on hearing 
that Nasir Khan with a large army had invaded his territory and laid waste several villages on 
the frontier, proposed to each one of his nobles to fight against Nasir Khin, but none of them 
would undertake it. At last he summoned Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar and nominated him for this 
business. Khalf without delay or thought consented, and applied himself to the task of putting 
down Nasir Khin’s rebellion. The Sultin conferred many favours and benefits on Khalf, and 
presenting him with his own special robe gave into his hands a naked sword with a golden 
inscription on it. Khalf took leave of the Sultin and set out withont even first going to his 


own house. 

When the news of the approach of Khalf Malik-nt-Tijar with a numerous force of spear- 
men reached Nasir Khan, he did not think it advisable to remain in the Sultin’s territory, so 
he abandoned the vain expectations and desires which he had entertained, and heing unable to 
oppose himself to the royal army, ag a last resource he took to flight and shut himself up in the 
fortress of Asir.8? Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar pursuing him reached the neighbonrhood of the 
fortress, and surrounding it laid siege to it. This continued for a long time fill at last the 
distracted life of Nasir Khin, by order of the Almighty, becoming a captive in the claws of fate 





% Not identified. Perhaps it is the name of the renegade chief called Sirkeah a little farther on. 
&? Ruler of Khandesh, and father-in-law of the Sulfin, 
B A play on words: — Q1d,,5 pid! yom prael 
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the bird of his spirit flew off from the narrow fortress of his body towards its native country. 
This event happened in A. H. 839 (A, D. 14385). 


* 


After this Khalf Malik ae ree returned with much booty to the court and paid his 
respects to the Sultan. 


Rebellion of Muhammad Khan, the Sultan’s brother. 
The Sultin proceeds to put it down. 


In this year, by the suggestion of the wieked devil of seduction, the idea of rebellion and 
ingratitude having obtained a hold on the heart of Muhammad Khin,®® the younger brother of 
the Sultan, he turned the reins of opposition towards the desert of error,and after killing ‘Imad- 
ul-Mulk Ghart on the bank of the river Pen Gangé he raised aloft the canopy of sovereignty 
and the banner of pomp, and requited the affection and favours of the Sultan by rebellion. 


When the king became aware of the movements of Muhammad Khin he collected a large 
army and set out from the seat of government to suppress the rebellion. 


On the other hand Muhammad Khén also assembled a large force and hastened to oppose 
him. After encountering one another the fire of slaughter was kindled on both sides, and 
extended to Agir, and owing to the bodies of those slain on both sides the road became so 
blocked that the east and west winds were shut out. At last victory declared itself on the side 
of the Sultan, and the army of Muhammad Khan was routed : the latter, finding that fortune 
had turned against him, took to flight. The Sultan ordered a number of his troops to go in 
pursuit of Mnhammad Khan, but gave strict injunctions not to injure him personally: and if 
they caught him, to bring him without using violence to the foot of the throne, and if not, to 
let him go. But Muhammad Khan having escaped with his life from this affair repented of 
that improper action which had emanated from the suggestions of the devil, and sent an 
eloquent messenger to the Sultén to sue for pardon, The Sultin graciously forgave his past 
offences and caused a treaty to be drawn up assigning to him on fendal tenure the district ef 
Rayachal in Teling&an&, and sent him the royal diploma of the jdgir together with the treaty, 
Muhammad Khan, conciliated and made happy by the favour and Kindness of the San, pre- 


ceeded to his own districts and did not again swerve from the path of obedience and submis- 
sion. 


During the time of Muhammad Khan’s rebellion the infidels of Vijayanagar, thinking it a 
good opportunity, had invaded the territories of IslAm, and taken possession of the fort of 
Mudgal, and devastated all the surrounding country; so, after suppressing the rebellion of 


Muhammad Khan, the Snultin,-in retaliation, proceeded with a large force towards the 
Vijayanagar territory. 


When the news of his approach reached the ruler of Vijayanagar he fortified himself in the 
fortress of Mudgal, which is one of the strongest forts of that country ; and having filled that 
strong fortress with his choicest veteran troops he made ready for battle. The Sultén pitched 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Mudgal, and his troops formed a cordon round it. After the 
siege had lasted for some time signs of weakness and despondency being apparent oh the side of 
she defenders of the fort, they sued for quarter; and agreeing to give security, sent messengers 
to the court of the Sultan professing obedience and submission. They agreed to pay tribute 
‘besides paying a large sum into the royal treasury ; also to pay compensation for any injury 
inflicted on the Sultan’s subjects, and in future never to presume to invade the Sultin’s terri- 


tory, and each year to remit a certain sum to the royal treasury. After that, the Sultan having 
effected his object returned to his capital. 


In several histories it is stated that Sultfin ‘Ala-nd-Din remained nearly two years on this 
journey, and waged a jikid against the infidels of those countries, The forts of Mudgal, 
SE CS Sy tc PSS, ee 

% Thia appears to be the same as Prince Mahmid Khan, who was appointed governor of the Méhir district by 


the late Sulbin, The names Mahmid and Muhammad are often confounded. The river called Gan (or Kon) in the 
text, must be ¢hs Pen Gang’, which Zows ees Mahar. 
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Chandan-Wandhan and Satara besides many other fortresses and walled towns (éérak) fell into 
the possession of the Sultin’s army; and after successfully accomplishing his desires he 
returned to his capital. 


After he had finished suppressing the sedition of rebels and killing and plundering the 
idol-worshippers he spent his time in pleasure and enjoyment in gay society. 


In the midst of these affairs His Highness Malik-ul-~Musha,tkh Shah Khalil-Ulldh bin 
Shah Nar-ud-Din Ni’mat-Ullaéh died. This illustrious man of high origin left two sons: one 
of them — Shah Habib-Ulidgh — was son-in-law of Sultin Ahmad Shah; andthe other — Shah 
Muhabb-Ulléh — was son-in-law of Sultan ‘Ald-nd-Din, the latter having given him his eldest 
daughter in marriage, 


Massacre of Saiyids in the fort of Chakanah (Ch&kan). 


In this year (858 = A. D. 1454) Khalf Hasan contemplated the conquest of Sankisar 

-(Sangameshvar) which is one of the greatest of the forts on the sea coast; his reason being 
that a great number of infidels under the protection of this strong fortress, and relying upon 
the thick jungle and difficult obscure places nsed to engage in highway-robbery by sea as well 

-as by land, and on account of the wickedness of these people Musalmins passing to and fro used. 
to be in a continual state of terror. 


Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar first laid siege to and took the fortress of an infidel who was called 
Sirkah ; and the cursed Sirkah, who had been made prisoner by the army of Islam was given 
the option of embracing the faith of Islam or being sent to hell. The accursed one having come 
into the Faith by the door of pretext and duplicity voluntarily made the following proposal :— 
‘T have always been familiar with this mountainous and forest-covered district of Sangameshvar ; 
and now that I have embraced the Faith of Isl4m, to protect any longer the professors of pagan- 
ism and infidelity would be anathema maranatha to me. If you will proceed in that direction 
that fortress also will easily fall into your hands, especially as I shall be in close attendance on 
you, and the difficulties of the road and the intricacies of the jungle will be no obstacle to you ; 
for I shall lead your force to the foot of the fortress by such a road that they will experience 
no inconvenience, and you will attain the object of your desires. 


Khalf Hasan, deceived by the speech of his villainous enemy, taking him as guide of the 
vanguard of his foree, proceeded in that direction. However much the army showed to Khalf 
the evil of that action, which was of unswerving regret, yet — aceording to the verse — 


‘When Fate hangs down its wing from heaven 
All the sagacious become blind and deaf ”— 


the veil of predestination had hung down the curtain of negligence over his arrangements, and 
the speech of his monitors made no impression on him till the black-faced depraved guide took 
the army by a road, from terror of the ups and downs of which even the devil would have been 
confounded. At last they arrived ata place where from three sides lofty mountains reared 
their heads to the revolving heavens, and the depth of its valleys extended below the earth ; 
the skirt of that mountain as well as the plain was filled with a jungle extremely difficult to 
pass through owing to the intricacy of the trees, and one-side of it was connected with an 
encircling sea creek. In this dreadful and deadly place nearly thirty or forty thousand cavalry 
‘and infantry were crowded together ready for battle, and to make mattereworse Khalf Malik- 
at-Tijar was at that time afflicted with a dangerous illness, so that he could scarcely move. In 
this state of affairs the infidels threw themselves on the army of Islam, and Khalf and a great 
number of saiyids and pious men suffered martyrdom, The remnant of the routed force, who 
with a hundred thousand difficulties escaped with their lives, hurried to the town of Chikan 
which was the permanent sbode of Khalf, whilst the amirs of the Dakkhan, who from olden 
times had been the deadly enemies of foreigners, picturing this affair in an infamous manner, 
reported it to the Sultén. The latter on hearing their version, in his anger, without thinking 
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of the perfidy of which he was guilty, concarred with the base advice of the vazirs that the 
remainder of the saiyide and foreigners should be put to death ; and by one wrong order 


uprooted the foundation of the lives of so many thousand foreigners and poor people and 
descendants of the chief of the Prophets, 


Raja Rustam, who had the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and Salar Hamzah who was Moshir- 
ul-Mulk, being in agreement with one another, assembled a countless force of Musalmans and 
Hindiis and proceeded towards the fort of Chakan which was the place of residence of the 
. foreigners. At that time nearly 1,200 satyids of pure descent from the city of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the holy martyrs, ‘Ali and Imam Husain, together with 1,000 other foreigners 
— pious and abstinent followers of Islim —- resided in that fortress. 


When the Dakkhant wastrs arrived in the neighbourhood of the dwelling-place of those poor 
foreigners and heard their numbers they saw that a peaceable policy was advisable, so they 
offered them safe conduct (amdn), and with deluding and strongly-expressed oaths allayed the 
fears of those foreigners of good disposition, and invited a number of them to a friendly con- 
ference; and those simple-minded people placed such reliance on the false oaths that from the 
fastness of the fortress they stepped into the desert of death and opened on their own faces the 
door of annihilation, till the whole of them had fallen into the mouth of the crocodile of mis- 
fortune and the net of affliction, But on that day the wazirs clothed the sa‘yids and foreigners 
from head to foot and sent them to their homes, On the next day when the sun rose in 
the east the Dakkhant amire arranged a great feast and summoned those satyids and foreigners 
from their dwellings under the pretence of an entertainment ; but they had concealed nearly 
two or three thousand armed men in appointed places, so that when they found an opportunity 
they might put the guests to the sword. All the unfortunate saiyids and foreigners, at the 
proposal of the treacherous amirs, put away their arms and came into the place of slaughter; 
and the amirs, inventing @ new way of entertaining guests, seated their dear guests with the 
greatest ceremony; and every now and then, on pretence of food, took a number of them aside 
to the place which was their place of sacrifice, and there entertained them with the water of the — 
aword of tyranny and the sharbat of destruction, so that about 1,200 saiyids of pure lineage 
and nearly 1,000 other foreigners from seven to seventeen years of age were put to the 
sword, and all of them at that entertainment were made to taste the sharbat of death. 


Since the occurrence at Karbala and the tyranny of the shameless Zaid, at no time have 
such misfortunes been inflicted on the servants of God. The perpetrators of it will doubtless 
receive retribution on the day of judgment. In this world happened to them what happened, 
as is related. Those two maleficent sardérs in that same season were seized with leprosy, the 


worst of infirmities and diseases, and their sons used to swagger throngh the streets of the 
baézér, and how much more so their daughters ! ater. 


Enmity between Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din and Sulttn Mahmtd Khilji. 


Whilst the Dakhani amirs had been oppressing the saiyide and foreigners in the manner 
related, Jalal Khan, grandson of Saiyid Jalal Bukhart, with his son Sikandar Khan, who had 
been specially distinguished and exalted on account of his education and heneficence, had with 
them two or three thousand well jrained and experienced cavalry, but as they counted them- 
selves among the number of the foreigners they feared to present themselves at court lest they 
should meet with the same fate as their compatriots. Their enemies used to prevent their 
having an opportunity of speech, so that they were counted as rebels and infidels, and their 
traducers made the fact of their not presenting themselves at court to seem like a proof of the 
accusation ; and used to say : — “The truth or falsehood of the matter will be settled by sum- 
moning them: if they come, all doubts will be set at rest, but if not they should be driven 
away ; for once the fire of sedition waxes high it cannat easily be extinguished. 


“The fountein-head may be stopped with a spade ; 
But when it is full, if cannot be crossed on an elephant.’ 
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The Sultin lent a willing ear to the speech of these mischief-makers, and sent a person to 
summon Jalil Khan and Sikandar Khan. They with soothing excnses sought means of avoid- 
ing compliance with the summons of the Sultan, and showed some reluctance to appear at 
court. But their excuses only tended to strengthen the suspicions of the Sultin, who proceeded 
against them with a numerous army. When they heard of the Sultén’s approach, Sikandar 
Khan left his father together with his family and baggage in the fortress of Balkonda with some 
reliable troops, while he himself with 1,000 cavalry crossed over to Mahtr, and from there 
wrote & letter to Mahmfd Khilji, who in those days was the ruler of the kingdom of MalwA, 
representing his weakness and despair, and asking that king to come to the assistance of 
of the descendants of Ahmad Mukhtar. 


Sultin Mahmid, who expected some such contigency, resolved to proceed to the Dakkhan 
with a large force. Marching by stages he arrived at Mihir, where Sikandar Khan joined him. 
The Sultan at that time was on his way to Balkonda, and when he heard of the approach of 
Sultén Mahmid he went to oppose him. 


Historians have related that on that occasion the Sultan (‘Ala-ud-Din) had with him 
nearly 180,000 cavalry, and the army of Sultan Mehmiid was not more than 50,000 cavalry. 
When only one stage remained between the two forces, and Sultan Mahmiid became aware of 
the numbers opposed to him he knew that it would be folly to contend against them, so return- 
ed to his own country by double marches. He left one of the amirs of his army with 1,000 
cavalry to protect Sikandar Khan, with orders that if the latter contemplated returning to his 
own country he was to be prevented. 


Sikandar Khin who was now hopeless of assistance from Sultan Mahmid, repented of his 
rebellion and wished to rejoin his father and children whom he had left in the fortress of Balkonda ; 
so he used to remain two or three stages behind on pretence of obtaining provisions. One day, 
according to custom he did this till Sultin Mahmid was a day’s march ahead; and Sikandar 
Khin then resolved to go to Balkonds, and accordingly turned in that direction. The force 
which had been appointed for his protection tried to prevent him, but the heroic Sikandar 
Khan attacked them, and they not being sufficiently strong to resist him refrained, and 
Sikandar Khan moving in the direction previously determined on rejoined Jalal Khan and his 
family. After consultation he then sent a person to the Sultin’s court, expressing contrition 
for what had occurred and suing for quarter. The Sultén pardoned him and received him at 
court with much favour and kindness. 


When the Sultan had reigned for a period of 23 years, 9 months and 22 days he died. 


Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Shah was aking adorned with the ornaments of clemency, 
generosity, learning and sincerity. Although he spent most of histime in the society of 
beautiful youths and in such like pleasures ; so that it is mentioned in histories that he had in 
his haram several thousand female slaves, with whom he spent the best part of his time still 
he did not neglect the poor and needy and his subjects and dependents. 


In the early part of his reign he released each person who had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
and he strove his utmost in the propagation and adornment of the faith of Islam. He threw 
down ancient churches® and idol-temples, and in place of them founded magjzds, public schools 
and charitable institutions, among which was a hospital of perfect elegance and purity of style, 
which he built in his capital, Bidar, and made two beautiful villages® there asa pious endow- 
ment, in order that the revenue of these villages should be solely devoted to supplying 
medicines and drinks ; and skilful physicians were engaged to attend to the sick and afflicted 
friendless poor; and with the favour of God they used to cure the people of .their ailments. 
So much did he attend to carrying out the orders and prohibitions of the divine law that 
even the name of wine and all intoxicating liquors was abrogated in his jurisdiction ; 


he Sa gt ht a 
# The word in the original is kané,ie, plural of kanisah, church. Does this mean Christian Churches? 


8 ad 910, 
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and if now and then some one fearless of the consequences drank wine or any intoxicating 
liquor, molten lead used to be poured down his throat. Those guilty of night-brawling 
and lewd practices were banished from his dominions, so that not even the name 
of such people remained in the country; and galandare, beer-drinkers and gamesters, 
according tothe Sultin’s orders had chains put on their necks and were punished by 
being made to clean dirty places and drag stones and clay and do such like hard labour, in 
order that if industrious they might earn their livelihood by useful employment and not engage 
in forbidden practices. The Superintendents of Police were ordered to instruct the common 
people of the city and the people of the édzdr in the customs of Islam and the laws regarding 
lawfal and unlawful things and the laws of the Prophet, and repent of sins and prohibited 
things. He himself used to attend evening prayer on Fridays and festival days and read a 
khutdah with much eloquence, and laud himself by the titles : — “‘ The Sultan, the learned, the 
just, the clement, the benign, the merciful to the servants of God, the independent ‘Alé-ud- 
Din wa-ad-Dunyé Ahmad Shah al Wall al Bahmani.” 


In some histories it is mentioned that Saiyid Ajall, who was of the family of Katilah and 
one of the chiefs of the pious descendants of the Prophet in the place of martyrdom, and was 
much grieved and vexed at the massacre of the satyids of Chikan, was present in the masjid 
one day when the Sultén landed himself with the above-mentioned titles. Without hesitation 
Saiyid Ajall stood up and said : — “ God to thee fora liar; thou art not the just, the merciful 
nor the clement, thou who hast massacred the descendants of the Prophet, and yet sayest these 
words in the pulpits of the Muslamin.” This he said, and went out of the masjid. 


The death of the Sultin occurred in the latter part of Jumidi I. in the year 862 (April, 
A. D. 1457). 


[The following brief account of the foregoing reign is taken from the Tazkarat- 
ul-Mulftik.] 


Reign of Sultan ‘Alé-ud-Din, eldest son of Sultan Ahmad. 


When Snilt&n ‘Ald-nd-Din Bahman Shih became established on the throne in his father’s place 
he used to honour Makhdim Khwajah Jahan even more than his father had done, and the 
Khwéajah used his best endeavours in consolidating the dominions, and hé caused to the govern- 
ment incalculable profits which he collected in the royal treasury ; and the treasury was so well 
filled that in the time of former kings it did not contain a hundredth part of the amount. He 
used often to send an army to the infidels’ frontier, and conquer their country and exact 
tribute from them by way of capitation tax. In whatever direction the royal army proceeded 


they returned victorious ; and from all directions’ and from every country soldiers and mer- 
chants flocked towards the city of Bidar. 


% * * * % * 


He died m the year 866 (A.D. 1461-2) after a reign of 23 years, 9 months and 7 days, 
He appointed his son Humfyin Shah as his successor, 


OCraprer XI. 
Reign of Humfyin Shah, 
son of Sultan ‘Alé-nd-Din Ahmad Shah, 


Although the late Sultan had bequeathed tlie sovereignty to Sultan Hum4&ytn Shah, whe 
was the eldest of his sons, and had made him heir-apparent, yet since most of the nobles, 
ministers of state, princes and the inmates of the haram were in terror of Humiyin Shah, they 
were unwilling to have him as king; on this account both nobles and plebeians concurred in 
wishing to raise to the throne Hasan Khan, son of Sultin ‘Ali-ud-Din; accordingly they 
seated him on the throne and plighted their fealty to him, whilst the common people, citizens 
and soldjery entered the house of Humayin Shah and began to plunder and pillage. Humayin 
a a ce ee 





% The Taskorat-ul-Multk gives the date of his death four years later than this, 
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Shah, together with Shih Muhabb-Dilah, grandson of Shih Ni‘mat-Uléh and eighty troopers 
whom he had as a body-guard, intending to take to flight, came out of the house and 
nappened to pass by the darddr. The elephant-keepers who were standing ready with the 
elephants, being well acquainted with Hamiyin, came forward and saluted him. Saif Khan 
and Ulugh Khan had been appointed to protect the dardér, and when they saw Sultin Humayun 
Shih, Ulugh Khfn opened the door and invited him to enter. Sultin Humiayin, relying upon 
his word, entered and killed Saif Khin with his sword,® and with the aquiescence of Shih 
Muhabb-Ullah and the favour of God ascended the throne, and giving Hasan Khana slap in 
the face said: —- ** How dared you during my lifetime desire sovereignty and sit on the royal 
throne ?” He then imprisoned Hasan Khan and ascended the throne. 


The nobles who had sworn allegiance to Hasan Khfn were not willing to have Humiyin 
Shah as king: some of them from fear took to flight, Among these Rajé Rustam Nigam-ni- 
Mulk,* who was the pivot of the kingdom and the pillar of the state, fled towards Chakan and 
Junir (Junnar}, where joining his son, who was Malik-ut-Tujjar and governor of that district, 
he fled towards Gujarit; and Mali Khin, commander of the left wing of the army, fled to 
Ra jichér. 

Sult&n Humiyin Shah ascended the throne on the 22nd of the month Jaméadi II. in the 
year above mentioned. He put to death all the nobles who had been in a state of rebellion, 
Some, together with Hasan Khin, he imprisoned. The courtiers and others nolens volens sub- 
mitted to his rule. 


Humayin Shah was a king who in learning, eloquence and wit stood alone and distinct 
among the sovereigns of his time. In valour he was like the brazen-bodied Isfandyar, and in 
bodily strength unrivalled in the Dakkhan; but with so many personal excellencies and ont- 
ward and inward perfections he was of fierce disposition and a shedder of blood: he showed no 
compassion towards ‘one accused of a crime, and fearlessly shed the blood of Musalmans for the 
most trivial offences. When he ascended the throne, seeing the importance of having a reli- 
able and prudent minister who would be of one accord. with him, he recalled and placed the 
affairs of government in the hands of Najm-ud-Din Mahmid bin Muhammad Gawan Gilani, 
who was one of the great men of the kingdom, and in justice, penetration and profun- 
dity of reflection was the most accomplished of his age, and was afterwards promoted 
to the title of Khwajah Jahan. The Sultin presented him with a special robe of honour 
and golden belt, and in showing his regard for him and exaiting his dignity neglected not the 
smallest particulars ; and that sincere-minded and able minister in his high office regulated the 
affairs of government in such a way that there was no room for improvement. 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin learned that Sikandar Khan,® son of Jalil Khin 
Bukhiri, at the instigation of the devil, had raised the standard of rebellion and with a large 
force was advancing on Golkonda. On hearing this news the Sultan was excessively enraged, 
and ordering a large force to be assembled, sent Khan Jahin® in command of it. The latter 
making rapid marches reached Sikandar Khan ang engaged him, but being unequal in strength, 
after some slight skirmishing he took to flight. The Snitin was furious on hearing the news 
and determined to go there himself. When Sikandar Khfn heard of his arrival he boldly 
attacked the Sultfn’s force and used his best endeavours, but fortune only laughed at him; his 
army was defeated and he himself slain.®” 

3 A play on words. — Saif Khién ri ba saif-i jan-sitén ba qatl rasinidab. 

According to Firishtah, Saif Khan was tied to the feet of an elephant, and dragged round the town till he was 
dead. . 

% This man was one of the perpetrators of the massaere of saigtds at Chikan. 

% Firishtah tells us that Sikandar Khin, having been an intimate friend of Humfyfin’s before the accession of 
the latter, now expected to get command of the army in Teling&n4, but being disappointed in his hopes, he joined 
‘his father in Balkonda, and raised a revolt. 

-4¢ Khin Jahan was governor of Birfir, and had come to the capital to congratulate the Sulgan on his accession. — 
Firishtah., 
87 For particulars of this battle, see Kirishtah, 
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After Sikandar Khin had met with the due requital of his rebellion and ingratitude, the 
Sultin proceeded against Jalal Khan, Sikandar Khin’s father, but the latter on hearing of the 
Sultin’s approach, wrote to him tendering his submission, and was pardoned and received at 
court.%® The Sultin then returned to his capital. After he had spent some time there in 
looking after the interests of his subjects he determined on a jihdd against the infidels of 
Tilang ; accordingly he assembled a large force and proceeded in that direction. Having given 
the command of a portion of the army to Khwajah Jahin Turk he despatched him in advance 
with some of the amirs and generals, while he himself followed with the remainder of the army. 


Khwéajah Jahan with nearly 20,000 cavalry and forty elephants and a countless number of 
infantry started ahead of the Sultin’s force, and in due course arrived within sight of the fort 
of Davarakonda,® which owing to its immense strength had never been taken byany conqueror, 
It was excessively lofty and had a deep aqueduct running into it. There Khwajah Jahin pitched 
his camp and laid siege to the fort. After the lapse of some days, the defenders of the fortress 
being reduced to extremities, sent a message to the Ray of Uriya (Orissa) who at that time was 
ehief of the infidels of that country, They represented to him the helpless state to which they 
were reduced, and agreed to pay him a large sum if hewould send an army to their assistance and 
free them from that deadly strait. That accursed one, from greed of gain and for the defence 
of paganism, thought himself bound to assist the infidels of that fortress ; so he sent a countless 
force with a hundred elephants to the assistance of the defenders of the fortress. When this news 
reached Khw&jah Jahin he held a couneil of war with the amirs and khdns, ‘Ima&d-ul-Mulk,1¢ 
who was celebrated for his bravery, knowledge and shrewdness, advised that before the 
junction of the army of Orissa with that of Tilang, they should move their camp from that 
confined space into the open plain, where they would fight more advantageously. In truth 
this plan was by far the best; but Fate had so hung the curtain of negligence over the eye of 
Khwajah Jahén’s judgment that he could not distinguish right from wrong, and he took his 
own course. Suddenly the enemy’s army came into view of Khwajah Jahan’s force; and the 
defenders of the fortress, seeing the standards of the infidels in the distance, opened the gate of 
the fortress and sallied out, so that the army of Islam was hemmed in between the two forces 
and attacked on both sides. The infidels’ forces being more numerous than that of Islam the 
latter was routed, and the whole of their baggage, elephants and horses looted. The Musal- 
mans were pursued to a distance of three farsakhs;! nearly six or seven thousand of their 
cavalry were killed, and a great number besides died of thirst in the deserts. 


At this time the Sultan had arrived within 20 farsakhs? when messengers brought him the 
news of the defeat of Khwajah Jahin and the massacre and plundering of his army; and 
following closely on this news the remnant of the defeated army also arrived. The world- 
consuming anger of the Sultfin being kindled he burned up the harvest of life of Nizém-ul-Mulk 
Ghiri and Iklim Khan. Khvyajah Jahan and all the military officers he punished with various 
kinds of insult and torture, or imprisoned. Hethen set outon an expedition against the 
infidels to avenge the disaster; but in the meantime a messenger arrived from Bidar, who 
informed the Saltén that Yusuf Turk haying released from prison Hasan Khan and Mirza 
Habib Ullah — grandson of Shih Ni-mat-Ullah — and gained over a number of the troops 
had proceeded to the distriet of Bhid. 


For the right understanding of this matter it is necessary to explain that when the Sultan 
went with his army to take vengeance on the infidels, seven persons, particular friends of 





% According to Firishtah he was imprisoned : and we read further on (page 169) that he was killed when the 
prisoners made their escape. 

% Davarakondé was at that time in possession of the zaminddrs of Telingin4, and its inhabitants had been in 
alliance with Sikandar Khén, — Firishtab. 

1% According to Hirishtah this was Nizim-ul-Mulk. The latter is probably eorrect, as woe see a little farther 
on that Nig$m-ul-Molk Ghist andTklim Khén were put to death. Khwijah Jahan told deliberate lie in order to 
save himuchf at the expense of Nig&m-ul-Mulk, 

A little mote than 1) miles. Firishtah says they were pursued 80 miles. 2 A little over 68 miles, 
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Mirzi Habib-Ullah® Ni‘mat-Ullaéh, who by the accidents of fate had been dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, having assembled like the Pleiades, planned the release of their 
spiritual preceptor, and forming a confederacy went to Malik Yusuf Turk (one of the slaves of 
the late Sultén ‘Alaé-ud-Din, and celebrated for his great integrity and devotion, charities and 
piety) and disclosed to him their secret plans. Yusuf entered into the views of the associates 
and made an agreement with them. Some of the kotwdls of the fortress being also on their 
side, twelve sowdrs and fifty foot-soldiers joined them: nearly five or six thousand cavalry 
together with several celebrated amirs also agreed to join the kotwéls of the fortress. 


When it was nearly evening, Yusuf Turk and the associates went to the gate of the 
fortress. At that hour each of the gate-keepers had gone about some business, and the few 
who were present tried to stop them; but Yusuf had prepared a farmdn with a ruby-coloured 
seal — which was customary on the royal mandates of the Sultins of the Dakkhan — and 
showed it to the gate-keepers. By this means they passed through the first door, but when they 
arrived at the second door, which which was the principal one of the fortress, a great number 
of men came forward to stop them, and said that until the kotwdl’s permit came they could not 
act upon the farmén. Yusuf seeing thatthe sword was the only means of silencing their 
tongues, cut off their heads and entered the fortress. By this time the sun having seta great 
darkness had fallen over the fortress, A number of them going tothe door of the great 
prison, which adjoined that of the fortress, broke it open with axes. Nearly six or seven 
thousand saiyids and learned and pious men were confined in that prison, and when they found 
the doors open and saw the means of effecting their escape, they broke their chains and manacles 
with sticks and stones and rushed to the door of the prison. The friends of Mirz4 Habitb-Ulléh 
who had caused all this disturbance then went toa village called Mirzé-Dih, and there all 
were released from their bonds. Now in the fortress, between friends and enemies, there were 
12,000 persons with swords and axes scattered about, so the whole city was soon in a state of 
riot and confusion; and as owing to the darkness of the night friends and enemies could 
not be distinguished from one another, many were killed. Yahy& Khan, son of Sultan ‘Ala-nd- 
Din, and Jalal Khin Bukhari were basely and cruelly killed on that dark night. Hasan 
Khan, the sovereign of a moment, who as yet had tasted only the bitterness of life, rushed out 
of the fortress and hiding himself in the house of a barber disguised himself in the dress of 
a darwish, and MirzA Habib-Ull4h with his friends joined him, The Mirza wished to retire into 
a sequestered life, but Hasan Khin persuaded him against it, so they made a mutual agreement, 
and leaving the city set out for Bir.4 The soldiers, obtaining information of this, sought them 
from all sides, and in a few days a great number joined them. 


When the news of this insurrection reached the ears of Humadytn Shah the fire of his 
world-consuming wrath began to blaze up, and he became like 9 madman; he put in chains 
and threw under elephants a great number of his amirs and generals, and returned in all haste 
to his capital. On the way, in the excess of his rage, he used to bite the back of his hand till 
the blood flowed from it. The author of the Parikh-i Mahmid Shéhi, who was one of the cour- 
tiers of Humadyin Shih, relates as follows: — “ Mave heard that when the news of the insur- 
rection of Hasan Khan reached the Sultan he was so overpowered with fury that there were 
times when in his rage he used to tear the collar of his garment and bite the ground till his 
teeth were covered ‘with blood; and when he arrived in the city of Bidar, such shedding of 
blood and such numerous acts of tyranny and oppression emanated from him that no preceding 
tyrant had been guilty of such.” 


Sultan Humiyfin Shah told off a force to go in pursuit of Hasan Khéin and Mirzi Habb- 
Ullah, who had gone in the direction of Bijapur. Siraj Khan — who afterwards became 
Mu‘azzam Khin — was governor of that place. He met the fagitives with all kinds of honour 


8 Habib- Ulléh had been imprisoned on account of his friendship for Prince Hasan Khan. — Firishtah. 
4 Properly Bhid. A little further on they are said to have gone to Bijipur. The tye places are about equally 
distant from Bedar. Fixishtah also says they went towards Bhid, 
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and ceremony, waited on them with propriety and presented-them with suitable gifts, and 
making an agreement and compact with them, emptied the fortress and brought them into it ; 
but at night-fall he assembled a large force, and in the quiet of the morning when Hasan Khin 
nd his adherents were wrapped in a deep sleep in their beds the double-dealing Siri] Khin 
with his troops entered the fortress, and taking possession of the horses and baggage, 
surrounded the citadel in which were Hasan Khan and Mirza Habib-Ulléh with their six 
devoted followers; and when the sleepers awoke they saw the hostile troops which had 
surrounded the citadel. When Hasan Khin saw what had happened he cried for quarter. 
Although Mirzi Habib-Ulléh endeavoured to dissuade him from showing this weakness and 
humility, and reminded him of the want of faith and trustworthiness of those people, and in 
langnage suggested by their situation, quoted the verse : — 


“ The snake in protecting inflicts injury : 
Moreover its tooth is poisonous.” 


Hasan Khan, from his excessive fear, gave no heed to his words, and at last threw himself 
on the mercy of Siraj Khin; but Mirzi Hebtb-Ulléh and his friends resolved not to accept 
quarter which was not at all to be relied upon. He said: — “Weare all born to death, and 
are prepared for the arrival of the predestined moment. Iam resolved never to place the hand 
of submission in your hand or sue for mercy from you. - 


An enemy does not become a life-long friend ; 

The Arabian thorn-tree produces no fruit but thorns. 

The hyacinth does not grow from white seed. 

Who ever saw sugar-cane produced from the common cane P 
And strive as one may, one jewel does not become another.”’ 


His eloquence, however, madeno impression on those people, and Shah Habib-Ulldh and 
his friends suffered martyrdom, The poet Saiyid Tahir has composed a chronogram of the 
martyrdom of Shah Habib-Ulléh, which occurred in A. H, 868, A. D. 1458.5 


Hasan Khan, to whom they had given a promise of security was sent to the court of 
Humayin Shih, and the Sultén caused him, in his own presence, to be thrown before tigers 
and killed. The faithless Sirij Khan, after breaking his promise became afflicted with leprosy- 


After that Sultin Homayin Shah opened the hand of tyranny and oppression, and 
overthrew the foundations of mankind with the sword of injustice, and used to murder whole. 
families at once, From the sighs of the hearts of the afflicted each night there used to be a 
thousand cavities in the livers of the celestial globe, and the daylight, from the smoke of the 
hearts (sighs) of the oppressed used to appear like a dark evening. The fire of hig rage blazed 
- up in such a way that it burned up land and water; and the broker of his violence used to sell 

the guilty and innocent by one tariff. The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
Sultfin used to bid farewell to their wives and children and make their wills. Most of the 
nobles, ministers, princes and heirs to the Sqgereignty were put to the sword. 


Several of the new Musalmins whom Sanjar Khan in the time of the late Sultan, during, 
his war with the infidels, had made prisoners — as already mentioned — were promoted to high, 
dignity. Among these was a Brahmin youth to whom the name of Hasan and the surname of 
Behri was given. He was a youth adorned with beanty both of person and disposition, 


and ornamented with perfect sagaciiy and shrewdness: on hirn was conferred the title of 
Sarang Khan, j 


Historians have related thgt Shitéb Khin, one of the Sultin’s amirs, having fled for. his 
life, the Sultan, on the 27th of the month Ramazan, which. is the time for repentance, ordered 


5 glad lb cose UI ome 0, ok, yg LE wold Wlad do 
AMT asd SG py) oly gigS emt celh wlyy 
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the inmates of his (Shitéb Khin’s) haram to present themselves in the court-yard of the court 
where there was an assemblage of common people and soldiers; and tortured themina most 
shameful manner. 


The sum of the matter is this that in the kingdom of the Dakkhan the torture of Asmin! 
and sudden misfortune had descended, and the storm of the vengeance of God had burst upon 
that city and its environs. 


At length a welcome event occurred which opened the doors of mercy and rejoicing to 
those oppressed people: on the 28th of the month Zi-ul-Qa‘dah Sultin Huméyiin Shah was 
removed from the court of sovereignty to the vestibule of the last day, much to the delight of 
his subjects. 

The death of Sultin Humayin Shah occurred on the 27th of Zi-nl-Qa‘dah in the year 86 
(8rd October, A. D. 1461),’ and the period of his reign was three years, five months and five 
days. 
The poet Nazir has composed the following chronogram of the death of Humayiin Shah :— 

“ Huméyin Shah has passed away from the world. 

‘‘God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of Humayin ! 
“ Qn the date of his death the world was full of delight, 

“So ‘delight of the world ’® gives the date of his death.” — 


(To 36 continued.) 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THH LATE KARL FRIEDERICH BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo, A. Grierson, O.IL.E, Ph.D., LCS. 
(Continued from p. 228.) 
D. THE NUMERALS. 
I. — Cardinal Numbers. 
1. Simple Numéers. 


/ ‘i / By 4: r) , 
252. (a) Units; ©! ak, or 85! aka, 1; 83 va, 23 8 tri or tre, 35 ya tsdr, 4; ae: panis; 


.7 / b 4 
@’ Y pints, 5; 3% shah, 6; Sw sat, 7 ; #1 bth, 85 25 nau, 9. 


/ x 
(6) Tens, hundreds, &c.; 88 dak (or da, and so in all similar cases), 10 ; & wuh, 20, 
/ it 


$53 trak, 80; agit teatajih, 40; ste pantsdh, 50; od shaith, 60; 


f vA / : 
widen satat, 70; “L& shit, 80; “+ nama, 90; 2 hat, 100; c» We sds, 1,000; 


7 > é 
unte gil) pants sds, 5,000; unle 88 dak sds, 10,000; ##° lachh, 100,000. 


ew Z ; 

(c) Tens with units: 8 bah, 11; 84 bah, 12; 81555 trudh, 18; 81% shurdh, 16. 
nag nnn ONDINE aren eS 
6 Name of a genius who presides over the 27th of every Persi an solar month, Some consider this genius to be 


the same with Murdéd or Asrael, the angel of death, — Johnson’s Dictionary. 
¥ The author states above that Humfytn died on the 28th of the month, and here on the 27th, Fimshtah 


ives 28th. 
8 whe dad — se, 
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2. Compound Numbers. 
(a) By addition with :— 
(2) 40 dab, 10; slop teoddh, 14; 81043 pandéh, 15; slau saddh, 17 ; 
slot ardah, 18. 
(3) 85 wuh, 20 :— 
é35'1 akawuh, 21 ~~ ay piinisah, 25 


of 
bs 353; zatéawh, 22 


mf 
Be trewuh, 28 


res shawuh, 26 
83 pom satéwuh, 27 
tye tsowub, 24 ty2® 1 dthdwuh, 28 
() 833 irah, 80 
8 sel pontsatrah, 85 


Sat 
3°51 akatrah, 31 

tit 
syAae shayatrah, 36 


4,2? 
aso doyatrah, $2 


| fae ' ffl 
gee teyatreah, 3B __ - Bye gatairah, 87 
/ ts 7 Jit 
sxe tsoyairch, 34 $7591 aratreh, 38 
ff 
(8) & Pay tsatajih, 40 
. wall welie 
an US! akathjih, 41 delist ly néntsatbjih, 45 
Vo aes ri opfae 
dats doyathjih, 42 dm ine shayatdjih (Wade shéithji), 46 
Fain aiff 
de 3 Zeyatijih, 48 de Wie satatajth, 47 


o,f? es wi ff Aes 
ae ae tsoyatojth, 44 oe a! aratojth, 48 


af 
(c) 315 wanedh (for 84eY pyanisdh), 50 


5 {53 if f akawansih, 51 3 Bisel pontsawanzah, 5) 
3133 30 dowansith, 52 si53 re) shawanzdh, 56 
3 153 93 trawanedh s| 53 peas satawansih, 57 
Crees did 3133 pl arawankih; 58 


8539 tsowanzah, 54 


“ 


Big ce 
(2) #2* shaith, 60 
b- 4/7 
#5495 | ahahaith(-hoth), 61 
#23 dohaith, 62 
b 4 F bs ff 
4%, trahaith; 68 : #isrive satuhaith, 67 
Fa 
4632 3! arahaijh, 68 - 


=: Foee 
ore \y pontsahatth, 65 
G42H shahatth, 66 - 


b °” 
P22 tsohaith, 64 
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(y) wie satat, 70 
wis { akasatat, 71 
wie dusatat, 72 
wikis 3 trasatat, 73 
ohne isosatat, 74 
(6) cone shit, 80 
cuts! ahashit, 81 


av? 
rid doyashit, 82 
/ 
at a a treyashitt, 88 
eens tsoyashit, 84 
(«) was namat, 90 


Leen 

wes! akanamat, 91 
sts 

Wels dunamat, 92 
stl, 

Ses» tranamat, 93 
4/s 

Sea tsonamat, 94 

44. 


wie ly pbntsanamat, 95 
(6) By subtraction : — 


o/s 
$95 kunawuh, 19 - 
taf 
SyAiS Ieunatrah (-tre), 29 
o/ 2 Y 
ea WS kunatojih, 89 


ths 
wine’ ls yontsasaiat, 75 
47 
a shasazat, 76 


wha satasatat, 77 
tt 


/ 
rhe 1 arasatat, 78 


/-@ 
cade’ Y pontsashit, 85 


ean shayashii, 86 


cepts satashit, 87 


eats! arashtt, 88 


ty 
wie shanamat, 96 
Why 
Serie satanamat, 97 
4444 
ed | aranamat, 98 
4fid 
oils naminamai, 99 


ae £4 
ieiS kunasatat, 69 

‘s 
Gs Ieunashit, 79 


nik kunanamat, 89 
3 155959 kunawanzdh, 49 But wai Ls naminamat, 99 
tail kunahaith (-hbth) 89 

All the above se numerals = pe en ag two words, 8 hk being often added to the 
first aaa : thus, 39 yas { aka wuh, rm aie. sata satat, eat bad. name namat (Matth. xviil 
12, 18), S3 3 as kuna wuk, This, indeed, seems to be the usual method of writing. 

2°53. The numerals from 2 on, take the substantive in agreement in the plural; e. g., 
as teal satat zant, 70 people, 

, II. Ordinals. 

254. With the exeeption of “s Sg godanyuk (fem. ¢ ist godanich, § 217) or wet goduk, 
first, and i A . doywm, Second, all ordinals are meee as the cardinals ey the addition of the 
8 yleble pe YUM: eo Joy fu trayum (tre?), third ; ea ye istiryum, fourth ; ie + pintsyum, fifth ; 
ris chap ut sixth ; pie Saye seventh ; ere sf oyhyum, eighth ; Re navyum, ninth ; 
Ron dahyum, tenth ; Pes nee panddhyum, eae: poy 9 wuhyum, twentieth, and so on. [ihe 


feminine is in ¢ >- 7m, thus ps doyim, ease tséirim.] 
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III. Adverbiel Numerals, 
255. (1) MOULTIPLICATIVES. 


/ / 
These are formed with the aid of the substantives ©/ la? (m. pl. cs lati, fem. pl. 


/ t 

ary lati), »*2 phiri Cf. pl. 393 phirt), time, turn ; of gun, fem, wy S gan, ‘fold *4 in the following. 
i. ' / 4 a4 ? 

manner : _ att 45\ aki lati, one time, once; #4 44) Leys lott, another time; 4S 420 doyi lati, 


- - 


/ soe 
e & a e & e s . bad ee . 
the second time ; a Bs tvah lati or eae ay trayt lata or %Ay ty? hiah phirt, three times 
wees ott vf 
(also wd wy) tran latan) ; % rs th satt phirt or wel «i satan latan, seven times; an) bas 


ore 


/ 
treyimt lati, for the third time ; “« aby aks satati lott sat, seventy times seven; ats d= 


@ ” 


/ Mus 
£ 
hatst lati, how many times, how often; also - ees: kotsd@hi lati (Matth. xxiii. 37); 
* “i / ¢ 
als wi oF katsan latan, —e up to how many times Put. $1 4 ogun, fem. w& ff gan, one- | 


/ 
fold ; os dégun, fem. ita 3° dégan, two-fold; 3 tregun, fem. of 3 tregan, eapeeteld | 


whe tsogun, four-fold ; [Matth. xiii. 8 has] vf ba 3 traha gan, thirty-fold ; ws bead shé tha 
L 4g 
gan, sixty-fold ; wy 5% hata gan, a hundred-fold [all as adverbs]. 


256, (2) Distriscrivss. 


These are formed by the repetition of a number; e, g,, at i ak ak, each on (cf. 
4a ate a f¢ 


ives. uy ury pananis pananis shahras andar, each in his own city). 


257. IV. Quantitative Adjectives. 


< / Fe 7 ‘ 4 : x = . A 
(1) ge-*: da‘gt (dat. wees bagiyan), some : €.g., Smgd we 6-22) Latzi sin dost, some 
- - - 


of our friends. 
4.4 4. 
(2) 5 i kaintsg (instr. »=* kaintsau), several. 
‘ 4é a“. 
b 
(3) dghe sethe (dat. wtho sethun, also wit gion sethahan ; instr. 36h sethau) many. 


: ; sid e 
(4) ape séru-y (dat. oo baw soris-ay ; fem, ¢o)' 3677), whole 3 6.9. S6lem coy lw sdr 


jamd‘ai, the whole assembly: abl. coy)4 sdri (for tle séri-y); e. g., due a Gey bus aig 
ganani sdrt dila sit, with his whole heart. 5 : 
Le oflea! ‘, ; / 
(5) is Lue sort-y (dat. w la sdren, gigi sdren-qy ; instr. css 2 sériw-ay), all, 


(6) wor a yi sdru-y or “ sot a yt sdru-y keh, the whole; 4 tis cs.) or stru-y keh 
Yt all that. 


258. V. Declonsion of Numerals, 
4 2 
The Numerals are declined like adjectives. Thus:— ak; dat.m. ort i akis » instr. m, 


3 4 F 7 ? 
od | qhis; gen, m. OinS | ghi-sond, or SAS! akyuk. 


x ’ 
atlanta eter are erent 











——_——e orem 


% {Ths word is a corruption of the Skr. guna, not of gana, & Mass, As suggested by the author.]} 


- 
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( " / Jf 
The Dat. of 33 za, two, is, however, wd don; of 8, irah, wp tren ; ot ye ts6r, Se tron: 


gyn ln we & u pontsan sdsan to five thousand (Matth. xvi. 9); uw vt ison sdsan, to four 
thousand (Matth. xvi. 10). 


ff of 
With the emphatic cs y, — gt | akis-ay s qsS! aku-y [fem. (5! ak-ay], only one. 
4/3 


‘Both’ is represented by eats donaw-ay 355 e. g., cg rs tim donaw-ay, both these; 


3=° cs pS) Y Lavo myont donaw-ay nechivt, my two sons; 8:8! coyid 33 timau donaw-ay andare, 


- wg 


4/a 44d 4/2 
from these two; but also 229 wsio donawant diyiv, allow both. So @3;b pops tsonaw-ay 


a a 
tarafa, in the four directions, on all sides; note (Luke xx, 33) >® ws sataw-an hana for, 
ff 4/3 
w= satan (cf. wxd donuwan). 


If 5 
The Ordinals follow ie rules of declension in every Poe 3; eg, ey ss godanyuk 
Vee 


pl. ess godamitc ; fem. ss godanich, pl. sik godanichi ; es asp: dat. uns doyimis ; 
7 
aie satyum, poi satimis; and so on. 
/ . : fb 7 A 
$,$ 442,35 treyimt gari, at the third hour; 44 3 35 sake shayimi gari petha, from the 
sixth hour ; 05 £58 425) navimi gari tdm, till the ninth hour. 


ON THE EMPHATIC SUFFIX co Y. 
259. This suffix emphasizes the word to which it is attached; e. 9., 
o  7f 
(1) To Substantives, 5.5 wati-y, even on the way (Luke xvii. 14). 


(2) To Pronouns : — 


os 4 of 
(a) Personal: ¢s%3 dohiey; cede> osm teq-y chhuka, art thou he? 


- 


/ os 4 ‘ Oy - fe 
(5) Possessive: “i~ dea wil chini-y Osa-siit, out of thine oun mouth: Tae 


ami-sandi-y. 
(c) qmnoneere in the penne of a A that, very j ; even this (that); the very; 
: ae asf, oss 
a. Js ws yi-y, os su-y, 3 i-y, gel tamti-y, sal ami-y, gre timan-ay, sie 


947, 5 4f 
yiman-ay, isos timaw-ay, (5.204 gimau-ay ; 38 salad tiuthu-y, fem. wey titsh-ay 


rp re LS ee 
4 

f 
35 When the emphatic co y (§ 259) is added, a numeral takes termination 4 — avas @ g-, CS 3®° 


Af ths frig 
dahaw-ey 3 Le G on cea*o bas kya, dahaw-qy sagan’ nd sf, what, were not ten cleansed? cs! © 


AB oohun Y 5 tam bahaway zqn? vf t hel!, hy him were the twelve taken with him. 
bre fo : td P 
86 So, mmiade ey Seay "Y yithe pothé in what manner, how ; d&g! bs agi tithe péth?, in that manner, so; 

be Of, 


but Se! cm get yitha-y po th, exactly how ; sie \ ead thay paths, exactly so. 
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f af 
uy tast (for gs~3 tas-ey ?). [After a consonant, the junction vowel is@; except 


in the case of nominatives of nouns of the second declension when it is %.] 


O44 
(8) To Numerals: e gn ce3* dakaw-ay (see § 258, note 88). 


- OF / We 
(4) To Adverbs: ¢¢3! az-ay, even to-day (3! az, to-day) ; Cad tavi-y, even there ; 


nf ; 
cs yati-y, in the very place which. 


44,4 


(5) To Prepositions : ia 34! andara-y, even from (Luke i, 15). 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ATTEMPTED HUMAN SACRIFICE AT HINGOLL 


On the morning of the 4th of March a Hindu, 
named Govinda, a labourer engaged under the 
Public Works Department in repairing the Akélé- 
Hingélt Road, came into the police office at 
Hingéli and lodged a complaint. He was horti- 
bly burned about the head, arms, and chest, parts 
being absolutely charred. His statement was 
that on the previous night he was returning from 
the Hingéli bdzdr to the stone-breakers’ huts, 
two miles up the road. As he passed the cotton 
ginning mill, which stands by itself half way 
between the two places, he was invited by some 
men there to sit down and smokein the mill 
eompound When they got him near the boiler, 
they seized him and thrust him head first into the 
furnace. Being a strong man he managed to free 
himself before they could shut the door on him. 
He subsequently managed to get back to his hut, 
and next morning, with theassistance of his wife, 
came down to the police station at Hingdli. The 
unfortunate man, who was suffering terrible 
‘agony, was taken into the Station Hospital, where 
everything was done to alleviate his pain. His 
recovery was almost hopeless from the first, and 
on the 14th he eventually died of tetanus. The 
Parst Engineer, Nauroji, part-owner of the mill, 
and one of the firemen, have been arrested, but 
the former has been released on bail for Rs. 20,000. 
Though it seems almost an inconceivable thing to 
happen in a British Cantonment at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the unanimous opinion among 
all the Natives is that the wretched man was 
offered as a sacrifice to the engine, which had 
not been working satisfactorily ; and so far there 
is no other explanation to be offered. There is a 
very strong feeling among the British community 


at Hingdli that the case should be thoroughly 
cleared up, and the perpetrators of this dastardly 
outrage brought to justice. " 


Gro. F. D’PEnw a. 





THE SACRED THREAD, 


As most formule in magic seem to be founded 
on the assumed potency of certain numbers as- 
eribed to each deity, so the minutie of religious 
ritual have a similar origin, even to the lights in 
the thurible, the ingredients of the incense, etc. 
All are worthy of enquiry, and give clues of 
historical import. 


‘When ceremonial sacrifice ceased the janéu or 
sacred thread remained. as its name shows (yajna 
apdvita, what is worn at yajna or sacrifice). 
In a &léka of Manu the Brahman is prescribed 
one of cotton; the Kshatriya one of mérata, a 
wild fibre, and in another place of flax; the 
Vaisya of wool. In the Epics the heroes had 
them made of antelope hide, thus showing this 
record to be older than the other: now all use 
cotton. Undoubtedly the ancient material-was the 
wool of the victim, as is the Parst thread. The 
separation of castes caused a change, the lower 
order of the three castes sticking to the wool, the 
warrior taking to the victim of the chase. The 
P&rsi sacred thread (Zend hkéstik, belonging to 
the waist) is of 72 (12 x 6, the perfect number 
and its half) woollen threads or yarns, passed 
three times round the waist by both sexes, It is 
tied with four knots. Vide Dastur Hoshanji’s 
Glossary to the Pehlavt teats of the Arda Viraf. 
The Parsi thread is made with ceremonies worth 
noting. 


W. Bucwanan in P. VN. and @. 18838. 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE, 

BY HE. H. MAN, O.1.E, 

(Continued from Vol. XXVI. p. 277.) 

No. 6. 

Death and Burial 
(including Funeral Rites and subsequent observances). 


Inert and phlegmatic as are the Nicobarese in most circumstances of life, yet some of their 
demonstrations of grief at the death of a relative or friend amount to what might be 
described as frenzied extravagance.? This, although attributable in part to real sorrow, especially 
on occasions of family bereavements, is no doubt, as regards many of the quasi mourners, mainly 
induced by their superstitious fears and the dire necessity — for such do they regard it — of 
conciliating arid propitiating the disembodied spirit, which, for the first few days after its 
release — when it is called héiha-twt or hoiha-kamapdi*® —, is believed to be pecu- 
liarly active and malevolent. 


The funeral customs in the Central and Southern islands of the Archipelago differ in so 
many points from those observed by the communities inhabiting the Northern islands that it 
will be necessary to treat of each separately. I will, therefore, endeavour to describe first the 
practices which prevail throughout the Central group and also, for the most part, among - the 
Southern islanders, and then sketch briefly the chief peculiarities of those adopted by the 
inhabitants of Car Nicobar, Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, 


In every case of illness or serious accident the menliana (i. ¢., the “ medicine-man,” 
exorcist or shaman) is at once summoned, and by his arts and incantations and the erection of 
fetich-charms (henta-koi and henia, ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 170-1) seeks to deliver his patient from 
the power of the Hvil Spirits, to-whose agency“ the disease, suffering or injury is attributed. 
When, notwithstanding all his efforts, death supervenes‘*® itis not considered necessary to remove 
’ the body from the hut until the preparations for the interment are complete, but notice of the 
melancholy event is at once sent to all neighbours and friends in adjacent villages,** for no one 
is supposed to willingly or wittingly fail to bid farewell to the remains of the departed or to 
make the customary offerings, consisting of a few or mapy fathoms — according to the wealth 
or spirit of generosity of the donor — of white or coloured calico or other cloths, or silver 
bangles, necklets, spoons, forks or other valuables. Any friend who is unable from some valid 
cause — such as absence from home, sickness or other trouble — to pay this mark of respect is 
expected to make his excuses and explain his conduct at the earliest opportunity to the 
chief-mourner who, if satisfied, condones the other’s absence ; otherwise, it would be regarded as 
a slight to be remembered and rendered in kind as soon as an occasion offered for the purpose. 


Should a relative from any nnavoidable cause be absent when the ohsequies are performed 
he is restricted from visiting the village where the deceased died and was buried uutil the 





£2 Even over an unpopular person or notorious evil-liver the same lamentations are made. In the rare event of 
a person dying ingane the only difference observed is that'the exhumation ceremonies — yet to be described — 
are omitted ; while, in the equally uncommon case of a murder, the corpse is either taken out to sea and sunk or 
buried in some out-of-the-way apot, after which no further notice is taken of the remains. 

«8 Subsequent to this brief period it is called simply iwi till after the temporary disinterment of the skull 
and jaw-bone a year or two later, when less fear is entertained of the spirit, which is then described as mekiiya- 
kamapah, 

_ As will be shown in a subsequent paper dealing with Religions Beliefs and Demonology, this belief does not 
extend to those in precarious health through old age or general debility, 

45 With the last breath (eyam) of a dying person the saul (hdtn) departs to the heing whom the more intelligent of 
the present and of a few preceding generations have been tanght by missionaries and others to speak of as “* Déuse.”’ 

46 As the name of a deceased person is tabued, the messenger has to convey the intelligence by saying, ‘“‘So and 
So’s father (or brother, sister, etc.) has just died,” It is more particularly by, or in the presence of, relatives that 
this reticence is observed. How wide-spread is this objeetion to utter the name of a deceased person may be seen 
by referring o the Journ. Anthrop. Inst, Vol. XV. p, 73. 
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first memorial feast (entoin), the reason being that he was not present at the ceremony — 
shortly to be described —- when the mourners are required to take upon themselves vows of 
abstinence in token of their respect to the memory of the departed, or —asit would no 
doubt be more accurate to say in many cases — of their dread of offending his spirit. 


During the interval that the news of the mournful occurrence is being conveyed to all 
concerned, at home the female relatives of the deceased are engaged in the last offices. One 
near of kin gently closes the eyes of the corpse in order to give the appearance, of sleep, for not 
only is the glazed fixed look of death held in fear, but the further benefit is gained of darken- 
ing the vision of the departed spirit — believed to be still hovering near —, and thereby 
preventing it from acting malevolently towards the living. Next, the body is laid with the 
feet about a yard from the fire-place’” and the head towards the entrance“? of the hut, 
and carefully washed with hot water. For some reason, said to be no longer known to the 
present generation, this duty is performed once, thrice or five times at intervals during the 
hours that must elapse before the interment, and invariably by a female, preferably a rela- 
tive.4® While all this is taking place one or other of the mourners seated round the corpse 
gives utterance from time to time to some ejaculation, such as “How generous !” “How 
unselfish |? to which remarks assent is forthwith given in a chorus of sobs and exclamations of 
éi-61-dt from the men, and, a@h6-chd-ahé from the women in attendance, repeated assurances 
being every now and again addressed to the corpse of the sorrow caused by his (or her) death. 


While the body is being laid out various necessary duties have to be performed by one or 
other of the mourners and their friends :— 


(a) Ifthe stores of food belonging to the deceased or other occupants of his hut 
were not removed prior to the death they are at once carried away to another 
hut for issue after the burial. The water is, however, retained for the use, during 
the day or night, or both, as the necessities of the case may require, of the 
mourners, who keep a sufficient quantity boiling both for washing the corpse and 
for their own consumption, as they are prohibited from taking any food until 
the prescribed cleansing of the dwelling and individual purification of them- 
selves on the day following the funeral shall have been accomplished,® the 
pangs of exhausted nature being meantime sustained by means of quids of tobacco 
and sips of hot water. 


(6) Some of the cocoanut-shell water-vessels (hishdya, ante, Vol, XXIV. p. 45) are, 
however, taken with their contents to the entrance of the hut, where an uneven 
number (generally 3,5 or 7 pairs) are violently dashed against a post so as to 
crack the shells. In like manner all or the bulk of the portable property of the 
deceased, such as (in the case of a man) his spears, pots, baskets, paddles, plates 
and a great variety of other articles, are broken or otherwise rendered unser- 
vigeable; and then the whole are conveyed to the cemetery in order to be 
deposited at the proper time on the grave or at the head-post, this being one of 
the essential sacrifices prescribed by time-honoured custom. 


(c) A small quantity of cooked meat, rice, pandanus and yam, together with some 
fruit, is brought from another hut and placed near the head of the deceased for 
the refreshment of the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near the corpse 
and it is kept there till just before the removal of the body, when it is thrown 
below the hut, where it is consumed by the pigs, fowls and dogs. 

‘7 The hut-fire is not extinguished when a death takes place, or while the corpse is being laid out, but it is kept 


up only to such an extent as to allow of water being boiled for the use of the mourners, 

4 See footnote 66, post. 

ss The body is washed once only if decomposition has sat in, and not at all when it is thought advisable to expe- 
dite She removal of tha remains, such as during an epidemic. Until itis bnried, a corpse is called kamapah, after 
which ii ig styled nama-ip, 

© 4 wide-spread custom, as pointed out by Mr. J. G. Frazer (Jour. dnthe. Inst. Vol. XV. pp. 91-94), 
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(4) A stretcher for the corpse, called da-yung, is constructed by breaking up a canoe, 
made of common5! wood, belonging to the deceased or one of the mourners, The 
board thus obtained must be of about the same length as the corpse, and from 
six to ten inches wide. Curious pegs, called shixpdn or shanipdn, to the number of 
5, 7, or J—again no even number is permissible —are made by lashing together 
in an inverted V shape ( X) the ends of two sticks, about two feet in length, of 
the Garcinta speciosa, and pointing the other ends (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170). 


(e) To every village (mattat) -- and be it here mentioned that this term is applied 
to a collection of huts however few in number, — excepting those of compara- 
tively recent origin or which are not occupied throughout the year,™ a grave- 
yard (chuk-penttla) is attached ;5° and thither other mourners or their friends 
repair with wooden hoes and old paddles™ in order to dig the grave, which must 
be about five feet deep®®, Certain others are at the same time engaged in making 
the three posts which are needed for the grave, viz. — the head-post (kanéi-ko1) 
which is the largest and about eight feet long, and is made of hard-grained wood 
called komching; the extra head-post (penéila), which is about six feet long; 
and the foot-post (sandi-léh), which is of about the same length. 


(f) The chips and shavings, produced while making the da-yung, the shanipdn and 
the three grave-posts, are then collected. and placed in a heap on the ground near 
the foot of the ladder of the hut where the corpse is lying, A quantity of 
cocoanut husks — snfficient to maintain a fire until the hour fixed for the 
interment, — is added to the pile, which is then ignited by a flame kindled 
with fire-sticks (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 49), or obtained from a fire known to have 
heen recently so kindled. In wet weather this restriction necessarily entails no 
little inconvenience. The object of the fire is said to be two-fold, viz., to keep the 
disembodied spirit at a distance,® and to apprize friends approaching or passing 
the shore in a, canoe of the sad occurrence : on no other occasion is a fireso lighted. 

(g) As soon as the two head-posts have been made and the grave dug, the 
kandi-koi is firmly planted into the head of the grave, while to the upper portion 








5. The canoe must not be one made of the favourite minfoa wood (Calophytium sp.), as this is said to excite the 
recently disembodied spirit, whom it is advisable to propitiate by the strict observance of all traditional practices. 

52 When a death occurs at any such village the corpse is at once conveyed toa hut in the old established 
village to which it is affiliated. 

83 In the Central and Southern groups the cemetery is usually situated between the village and the adjacent 
jungle ; and as these sites are generally within a short distance (40 yards or less) of the sea the soil usually consists 
chiefly of sand. Certain portions of each grave-yard are recognized as belonging to different families, and they are 
sufficiently spacious to allow of additional interments without disturbing the remains of those whose bones have not 
yet crumbled into dust. At Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka the dead are temporarily interred near their late home 
and notin a general cemetery. At those islands, as well as at Car Nicobar, they have ossuaries at alittle distance 
from their villages whither, after celebrating various memorial feasts in honour of the dead, the bones are 
eventually consigned. 

5¢ These implements are subsequently laid on the grave, and, at the expiration of a few months, removed and 
thrown into the jungle, 

85 .The position of the grave is “not determined by any regard to the points of the compass, but, at the Central 
group and Car Nicobar, the head must be towards the jungle and the feet towards the shore, 4. ¢., the body must be 
buried at right-angles to the coast. The natives of Chowra and the Coast people of the Southern group bury their 
females, however, in the opposite direction, ¢. ¢., the feet towards the jungle and the head towards the shore, while 
the inland tribe (Shom Pen) bury their dead in a squatting position, with the face towards the nearest river or 
creck. At Teressa and Bompoka the corpse is interred parallel to the shore, without reference to the direction of the 
head and feet. : 

8 This custom would appear to be connected with the superstition known as * barring the ghost by fire.” 
Furthermore, at sunset on these occasions torches are lit and carried down to the water’s-edge by a party of young 
men and wavedirapidly seaward to the accompaniment of shouts of “6, £6, fé, fé !”” which is said to be intrepreted 
by the Evil Spirits, whose names are severally rehearsed, as “ Go away Y” This ceremouy is known by the name of 
ko-chung. I is as well to mention here that among all the tribes in these islands the young leaves and flowers of 


+ 


the cocoannt tree ate credited with the power of scaring away demons, for which purpose they are extensively used. 
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projecting above the surface of the cemetery is lashed the penéila, round the top 
of which are fastened some Orania spathes (homytam, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 48), and 
—in the case of a female above the age of 18 or 14—Aa large basket (hentain,'? 
ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 108), then and there rendered unfit for further use by being 
slit with a knife or ddo. Into this basket are crammed some of the sacrificed 
articles which had shortly before been conveyed tothe cemetery. In the case of a 
man, & similar quantity of his portable property is deposited about the head-posts, 


(4) The trophy of pigs’-tusks, which has been suspended over the entrance of the hut 
of the deceased from the time of the,last memorial-feasts celebrated by the owner, 
is, together with one or two kareau and henta-koi (ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 136 and 
170), carried out and thrown unceremoniously into the adjacent jungle. In doing 
this care is taken for obvious reasons to remove the M. O. P. shell “ eyes”’ from 
the kareau and throw them apart! In addition to this the chuk-fim fetich 
(consisting of neck-laces of split plantain-leaflets), which is mvariably kept on 
the left side of the hut, as viewed from the entrance, is wrapped up in an Areca 
spathe and stowed away until the first memorial-feast (entoin) is held, when it 
is restored to its prescribed place (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 135). 


To return now to the group of mourners engaged in preparing the corpse for burial. 
When the body has been washed for the last time, turmerie-ungnent (consisting of turmeric- 
root paste mixed with cocoanut-oil), is smeared all over it by a relative of the same sex, if 
available; the ear-sticks (iché, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 108) are lefias worn in life, and the neng 
and opchiap (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47) are removed, and replaced by the neng-ta-chiha or 
the lée-ta-uta (ante, Vol. XXIV, p. 170), according to the sex of the deceased, who is then 
dressed in any articles of Huropean attire which he (or she) may have possessed ; for no garment 
which has belonged to a dead person may be appropriated by another, but must be buried 
‘with the corpse.5° Except in the case of infants, a lighted cigarette is next placed for a 
few moments between the lips, and then laid aside for the purpose of being deposited on the 
grave together with the utensils and cloths used in washing the corpse. The monrners now 
proceed to decorate the body, according to the resources of the family and the description of 
offerings presented by their friends, with such silver ornaments as bracelets, anklets, necklets; 
waistlets and headbands; even offerings of new spoons and forks are oftenadded. After this, a 
cap (called shandang-kamapéh) is made of one white and two red handkerchieves, or of 38, 5, 7 or 
9 white, red and blue pieces of calico, and placed on the head of the corpse. Another hand- 
kerchief is wrapped round the throat, which is called the tanial-kulala-kamepdéh, signifying 
“ neck-tie of the corpse.” Moreover, a chin-stay is prepared with a strip of calico and applied 
soas to keep the jaw closed, and the hands are bound together at the wrists with bands of 
white calico and laid over the abdomen, the ankles also being in like manner secured. An 
uneven number of silver coins are then placed between the chin-stay and the cheek,®® and 
sometimes even in the mouth, in order that the soul and spirit, being thus enabled to, pay 
their way, may meet with a kindly welcome in journeying to their new home, 


&* Sometimes the heniain is similarly employed at the burial of male adults (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170). 

58 It is believed that the spirit will resent asa slight the use, by even a surviving relative, of any articles of 
attire or portable property of which the deceased was possessed. 

49 This sum is described ag oal-ow)-pamaidp (lit., “in the cheek of the corpse’) in allusion to the place 
where the coins are usually deposited. According to the statements of some this custom is no longer regarded as of 
any benefit to the deceased, but is continued from motives of respect, affection or dread, as the case may be. The 
practice will be recognized as corresponding to that of “ ferry-money’’ in vogue not only in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Burma, but in parts of Europe (Jour. Anthr. Inst. Vol. XV. p. 78)- 

As nothing which has been sacrificed in this manner — no matter how great its value may be in their eyes — 
can be recovered and brought into use, it happens after the lapse of one or two years, when the skull and jaw-bone 
are exhumed, that the coins and all the ornaments about the head and neck are taken out, merely in order that they 
asi be cleansed, after which they are replaced : this, as well as the re-interment of the skull and jaw-bone, occurs 


ok the day following the exhumation in all parts of the Central Group excep} Katchal and certain villages on 
Camorte, wheng takes place after fire days. . 
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While these preparations are in progress the funeral-guests continue to assemble, each 
hearing offerings, termed olydla, consisting of silver personal ornaments or of calico, the latter 
of which vary in extent, according to the circumstances or liberality of the donor, from a few 
fathom sto one or more entire pieces of 24-40 yards.! These gifts of cloth must be of material 
that has never been used, and may be of red, blue, white, spotted or checked, but never of 
plack, calico. Immediately on their presentation they are torn by the family into lengths of 
about four yards, and laid ready for use on the floor. 


First, 8, 5, 7 or more uneven number of two-fathom pieces of red or white calico belong- 
ing to the family of the deceased are produced, and, after a slit of about one foot lengthwise is 
made in a certain part of each, the corpse is laid thereupon and enveloped with these shrouds 
in such a manner as to leave exposed through these slits only & narrow portion of the face 
from the forehead to the chin. Neatly trimmed Oranta spathes, called dendp-oal-hiliia — 3, 5, 
or 7 in number — are then wrapped round all but the head, and are tied tightly with split cane. 
The corpse is next placed on the da-yung (1. ¢., the stretcher), and lashed to it with more split 
cane, thereby ensuring perfect rigidity and facilitating the process of removing the body to the 
grave. One or three gaudy patchwork skirts, such as are worn by women at memorial-feasts, 
called Ide-ta-wita (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170) are then wrapped round the waist of the corpse, 
whether it be that of a man or woman. When so worn itis termed hkentul. Next, the calico 
offerings of friends, already referred to as having heen brought and torn into lengths of about 
4 yards each, are taken in hand. An uneven number of these — from 3 to 29 in the case of an 
ordinary individual, and a larger uneven number in the case of a headman or menliana — are 
selected, and, after a slit has been made in each in the same manner as in the first shrouds, they 
are wound round the corpse® so as to leave only a narrow spacé down the centre of 
the face exposed.*4 Last of all, 7, 9 or 11 neng-ta-chiha are tied round the whole. In the 
case of one who had oceupied a leading position in their midst, the enshrouded corpse, when 
thus ready for burial, presents, as may be imagined, a considerable bulk.® 


Save in cases where, for sanitary reasons, it is important to expedite the burial, the hour 
ngually fixed for the funeral is either sun-down, before midnight, or at early dawn. Under no 
cireumstances can an interment take place bewteen the hours of 11 a.m. and 1p. m., as the 
shadows of those lowering the body into the grave, as well as those of the mourners taking 
their last look at the shrouded figure before the earth is made to conceal it from sight, would 
then fall into the grave and not safely outside or across it, and the consequences of this mis- 
chance are too serious to be rashly encountered; the belief being that sickness, if not certain 
death, would speedily overtake any who are guilty of such indiscretion. The danger does not 
extend to the act of digging the grave, though precautions against the possibility of harm 
arising to those who have been so engaged is averted before the arrival of the corpse by the 
menlinana in attendance, who carefully sweeps the grave in order to expel any intrader lurking 
therein. This is done with a leafy bough plucked from asmall jungle tree, called koang. 
This act is termed kohé-hala, which denotes “ brandishing.” 


On the completion of the elaborate process of preparing the corpse for burial the 
enshrouded figure is gently moved to 2 position at right-angles to that which it had up 





& Many bundles of this material are annually purchased from ship-traders, and reserved for this purpose. 

62 Tt will have been observed that in almost all their funeral appointments the Nicobarese avoid the use of even 
numbers, though their reasons for so doing rest merely now-a-days upon the authority of tradition. 

65 These, as well as the first set of shrouds, are termed lantia-kamapah (it. “ wrapper of corpse’’). 

This practice is said to have originated in the belief that the defunct is thereby enabled in some mysterious 
manner to hold. communication with the Sapreme Being after being laid in the grave. They fail, however, to ex- 
plain the nature or mode of such communications, for the soul (hdin) is held to have taken its flight, while the spirit 
(h3tha) is for the next few months fally engaged in endeavouring to enter tho body of some surviving friend. 

e All the calico offerings which are in excess of the mourners’ requirements for the shroud are toxn into lengths 
about six inches wide and distributed to each of the male friends attending the funeral for use asa neng, or loin- 
cloth, on their return home, 
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to this time occupied, and is laid immediately under the centre of the roof of the hut, 
The mourners then assemble round the body, the nearest relatives resting their heads or elbows 
thereon, and the remainder ranging themselves behind, while the last farewells are uttered in 
heart-broken accents and with bitter wailings, termed shidiang-kamapdh. This lasts but for 
a short time, and then, at a given signal, some young men who are in readiness at the 
entrance approach and, hastily raising the body, carry it head®’-foremost down the ladder, and 
convey it away swiftly to the cemetery. One or more of the mourners not unfrequently cling 
to the corpse and have to be forcibly parted fromit. Such persons will sometimes even allow 
themselves to be dragged half-way to the grave, where also they usually make a feint of 
throwing themselves upon the body after it has been lowered ; but a slight show of resistance 
on the part of the bystanders generally suffices to frustrate any such attempis.’° 


The menliana then commands the disembodied spirit to go quietly to the grave with the 
corpse and remain there until the first memorial feast (entoin), when it will be required to pro- 
ceed to Hades. It is further exhorted not to wander about in the meantime and frighten the 
living with its ghostly presence. 


‘When the body has been laid in the grave the peculiar ® -shaped pegs, called shinpain or 
shanipdn, to which allusion has already been made, are brought into use: 5, 7 or 9 of these 
are driven into the ground across the body at regular intervals from the head downwards 
in order that the Evil Spirits, known as Mong-wénga, may be unable to abstract the 


remains,” a work whichis supposed to be the special function and delight of this class 
of Demons. 


After the corpse has been laid in the grave dat-ta-koang (1. ¢., leaves of the kiang) are 
again waved, over it in order to disperse any spirits which may still chance to be hovering 
near; for it is held that, through sympathy with the deceased, the spirits of the bystanders, 
and even a stray demon, might by overhaste be interred with the corpse. To make assurance 
doubly sure, therefore, a dry cocoannt-leaf torch, such as is used in these islands when fishing 





6 Up to this stage in the proceedings the position of the corpse has been as shewn below in the diagram marked 
“ 4,” where “‘a” representa the entrance at the top of the hut-ladder ; ““b’’ the fire-place; “ce” the corpse, with 
its head towards the entrance and feet near the fire-place ; and “a” the chuk-fum fetich, already referred to in 
the foregoing. The corpse is now placed as in the diagram marked “ B,” ¢. ¢,, at right-angles to its first position, 
and in the centre of the hut, with the head towards the chuk-fum. 





8? The only reason given, at least inthe Central group, for taki ‘ 
anes eo ng the corpse ont of the hunt head-foremost is 
that it is more convenient to the bearers who reach the grave at the lower or foot end, There does not appear to 
be among them any trace of the superstition held by some 


races that if the dead person is ; ‘ 
in this manner he will be able to find his way back again, (Anthrop Porson 38 carried ont of his home 


« Inst. Journ. Vol, X¥. p. 72.) 
6 As soon as the corpse has been removed for burial the fire 


which has up till that tim . 
the foot of the hut-ladder is extinguished by water. 7 @ been reps burning near 
e 69 Women and children do not necessarily accompany the body tothe grave, but are not prohibited from 
oing' 80. 


_ 6 It is, however, related that on one occasion a mourner overcame all resistance thus offered eer 
ar id ‘a : 7 a : us. 
‘Biko hs the grave, where he so injured himself by falling on the shani ‘ and threw himself 


é -pin that death resulted, 
“WBer analogous customs elsewhere vide J. G. Frazer, Journ. Anthrop. Inst, Vol. XV. pp. 65-66, 
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at night, is lighted and waved a few times inside the grave, whereupon, at a given signal, the 
earth or sand is rapidly shovelled in with the blades of old paddles by a party of young men 
who are standing in readiness to perform this duty. 


Outside the grave and on the kanoi-koi are then placed a variety of spears, paddles and 
other things’? belonging to the deceased, all of which are broken or damaged before being 
so deposited,’? in order that all may see how sincere the mourners are in their intention of 
denying themselves the use or benefit of any of the property, notwithstanding its undoubted 
value in their eyes. Another reason given for this wholesale destruction of property is that 
strangers who have no respect for the sacredness of tabued or sacrificed articles might 
appropriate uninjured and serviceable objects regardless of the displeasure of the disembodied 
spirit, who would unquestionably resent any such token of indifference and disrespect by 
wreaking vengeance probably on those through whose remissness such misconduct had been 
rendered possible. 


After the grave has been filled in, the small post called Aanoi-lah, already referred to, is 
erected a little beyond the foot in order to mark the position and length of the grave. A cord 
is then fastened between the head and foot posts, and on this are suspended three pairs of 
hishoya (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 45). The middle pair over the centre of the grave is alone filled 
with water, the two other pairs over the head and foot respectively being empty. 


On the graves of children a touching tribute is paid to their memory by placing on their 
graves models of the implements, ezc., which they would have had occasion to use in after 
years had their lives been prolonged. Toys also belonging to the little ones are broken and laid 
over them.74 In all cases, except that of very young infants, memorial feasts are celebrated. 
The tabu, however, is less stringent in regard to the cocoanut plantations and trading operations 
when death takes place before the tenth year or thereabout, after which age the rites and 
ceremonies for the interment of a child are identical with those for an adult. 


Besides the objects already enumerated as placed on the grave it is customary among the 
communities of the Central group to offer an uneven number of cooking-pots belonging to 
the dead person, in each of which one or more small holes are carefully bored in order to 
render it unfit for use. These pots are left there for about six months, and are then thrown into 
“the jungle with the bulk of the offerings?’ spared for a while after the first memorial 

feast, which is invariably celebrated within that period, by which time they are no longer fit to 
remain en evidence. 





72 From the nature of these objects a stranger is able to ascertain the sex of the occupant of the grave. 


78 In the observance of this custom, which is common to all the islands, it is not obligatory on the part of the 
widow, widower, father, son or other relative of the deceased to perform any special act in the work of destruction, 
such as breaking pottery, eto. 


™% As an instance of this, I would here quote from a note I made in September, 1886, when visiting Teressa 
island. On that occasion I saw in one of the villages the grave of a recently-buried child, aged about two years. 
As is the invariable custom at that island, the grave was situated close to the hut which had been the home of the 
deceased. Round the head-post was wrapped an Areca spathe, and from it hung a basket (hentain, ante, Vol, KXIV. 
p. 108), in which were placed offerings of fruit and vegetables, together witha stem-sheath of the ground-ratian 
(kenshach, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 108), aleo cdcoanuts and hishdya (vide ante), the latter purposely riddled with 
holes. Bundles of Chavica leaves and a homydhta (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 169), which had been twisted out of shape and 
otherwise damaged, were also to be seen. I also observed a miniature axe, brooms, ddos and knives. At the foot 
of the grave on a bamboo pole were models of various domestic implements, also a paddle, skull-hat (ante, 
Vol, XXEV. pp. 185-6), a bottle of cocoanut-oil and a spathe-box (tail, ante, Vol, XXIV. p. 48) containing an offer- 
ing of new calico. Strips of coloured calico were attached to both the head-post and the bamboo pole, anda cane 
connected the two, from which a string of young cocoanuts was suspended. On the grave itself was laid length- 
wise a cocoanut-leaf. Both the bereaved parents were smeared with turmeric-paste, and presented a ghastly 
jaundice-like appearance. 

75 The only things placed on the grave for the use of the disembodied spirit are a little tobaceo, unripe cocoa- 
nuts, fruit and water. In the grave it has money and abundance of cloth and ornaments wherewith to make a good 
tart on arriving in Hades. 
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The blades and prongs of the spears retained by the mourners are, like those sacrificed at 
the grave, bent or rendered otherwise — at least temporarily — unserviceable. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes after the lanedila, or final memorial feast, which brings the mourning 
period to a close, repaired and again bronght into use. In the meantime, as will be found 
mentioned in a subsequent paper dealing with Memorial Feasts, they form part of the display 
of property which is made by the chief mourner on each of the horudk (or memorial feast) 
days, which occur at stated times during an interval of two or more years. 


Domestic pets (if any), such as paroquets, minahs and monkeys, owned by the deceased, 
are given away to friends. Dogs were formerly killed at the death of their master and buried 


in the jungle, but now-a-days they are spared and appropriated by some other member of the 
family. 


Any money possessed by a dead person, over and above that buried with him,’* is kept 
till nearly the close of the mourning-period, when it is expended in the purchase of rice and 
other articles which have to be provided for the final feast; or — and this of course refers only 


to silver coins — is converted into personal ornaments, which are worn for the first time on 
that occasion. 


At the termination of the ceremonies at the grave the mourning party return to their hut, 
where one or two women cover their heads with cloths and, leaving the face exposed, turn to 
the wall which is between them and the direction of the grave and weep silently.?7?7 This is 
said tobe in token thatthe general body of mourners, whose representatives they are, 
although compelled to be otherwise engaged, are equally grief-stricken and would fain indulge 
their sorrow by refraining from every kind of employment. 


While this scene is taking place within, outside the hut the demonstrations of woe assume 
a more serious form, and the grief and despair at the bereavement felt by the community in 
general and the family in particular are shewn by hacking almost in half one of the sup- 
porting posts at the entrance of the hut. Although the injury is not so great as to endanger 
the stability of the dwelling it is sufficient to necessitate the substitution of a new pile; but 


this renew 1l is deferred till the celebration of the last of the memorial-feasts, called la-neat-la 
(from ledi signifying “ finished, enough ”).78 


Under every dwelling-hut there is a light woeden platform, called ztzha, on which are 
kept various articles, ¢. g. one or more pomdk-dnh” (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 186) also bundles of 
firewood, freshly-gathered bunches of Pandanus fruit, vegetables, etc. After the partial 





76 The late Mr. de RGepstorff stated that “the silver things are laid on the chest of the corpse, but they are 
afterwards recovered when the skull isdug up.” The mistake here made probably arose from his having seen 
the ornaments taken out of the grave, as is sometimes done at the exhumation, in order to clean them, They are, 
however, invariably restored in the course of afew hours, or at any rate as soon as the skull is re-interred at the 
close of the Festival, It wonld be entirely opposed to all their views and sentiments in this matter to re-appro- 


priate anything that has been sacrificed or offered in honor of the dead. — A Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect, 
Home Dept. Press, Calcutta, 1884, page 261. 


% Phis is termed the ha-ehij-d%h-hare, in allusion to the self-imposed fast and abstention from social enjoy- 
ments on the part of the disconsolate mourners, 

78 Ifa death oecurs while a festival is being held the body is usually removed to the nearest village for inter- 
ment, but under these circumstances it is generally brought back at the la-nedt-la feast, and interred in the family 
burial-place. 

7@ These are large cylindrical bundles, generally about three feet in diameter and about a foot thick, having all 
the appearance of being firewood, but each billet isso neatly trimmed and shaped that one might expect even a 
casual observer to entertain a doubt as to its being really intended for such an ordinary purpose. They are always 
kept in readiness for offering on the grave of a relative or friend at the celebration of the first memorial feast 
{entotv), and are never burnt, They entail no little time and trouble in their construction, and therein lies the 
merit of the offering. It is recorded by the late Mr. de Réepstorff (A Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect, 
Home Dept. Press, Calcutta, 1884, p, 90) that Pastor D. Rosen, a Danish Lutheran minister who conducted a 
taipsion in Nancowry Harbour in 1881-34, wrote as follows regarding these singular objects : — “ It has amused me 
4 watch the pedantry shown by the Nicobarese in their choice and treatment of firewood,” showing that he, like 
many siibepquent Visitors, misapprehended the real use for which the pomdk-dnh és intended. 
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destruction of the hut-post,as just described, the tiZhka is broken up, and the materials of 
which it is constructed are thrown into the jungle. - This act necessitates the removal of the 
pomdk-onh which is then rolled away and stored under another hut until the time arrives for 
celebrating the entoun feast.2° ; 


The ceremony mentioned in footnote 56 (anée) takes place before dusk ; and after sundown 
on that and the two following days a fire is kindled near the head of the grave by means of 
fire-sticks, and kept burning throughout those three nights by one or more of the mourners 
who undertake this duty. The usual ocenpants of the hut sleep therein after the funeral and 
may in fact sleep in no other. 


As has been already mentioned, mourners are not allowed to taste®! anything except hot 
water until about 24 hours have elapsed since the demise. It is not thought necessary to draw 
water specially for their consumption, but any that may happen to be in the hut at the time is 
used. No idea of its defilement through the presence of death seems to have crossed the 
Nicobarese mind. Evidently some sentiment of the kind, however, attaches to the state of the 
hut and the persons of the mourners, as it is obligatory early on the morning after the interment 
that a thorough honse-cleaning be undertaken. After everything has been removed from the 
walls and floor of the hut, the former are swept with a broom (ytht-hanga), and the latter washed 
with hot water (e¢-shéch-oal-nt).°2 The mourners then wash themselves by pouring water overt 
each other. This is known as the kolatch-i-dih-hare, implying purification by ablution. 
After they have dried themselves, they, have, in order to be completely purified from their recent 
contact with the dead, to be anointed with an unguent, termed danun-dzha,® by the menliana 
who, moistening his fingers therewith, performs the act of lustration (enléana) by anointing 
each mourner in turn on the head and shoulder, uttering meantime repeatedly the mystic term 
“ ensh” or **éush,” which to the people of the present day conveys no precise meaning, but is 
regarded either as an injunction to the Evil Spirits to keep away, or as conferring some sort of 
charm or protection against their machinations. Meantime a man takes a short lighted torch, 
made of dry cocoanut leaves, which he wavos in sll directions inside the hut with the object 
of driving away any Evil Spirits that may be lurking therein. This act is termed hohd-7it-oal. 


With the further object of disguising themselves so that the departed spirit may fail to 
recognise them, and may do them no mischief, all the mourners shave their heads (tkoah-koi),54 
in addition to which the women shave their eye-brows (skoah-puyol-ohmdt), and the men 
eradicate with tweezers any hair they may have on their upper lips and chizis (stésh-enhoin). 
It is also common for a mourner, for the same reason, to assume Some new name* for him 
or herself, which, ina great measure, accounts for the fact that some individuals have borne. 
several different names, in the course of their lives. This dread of the disembodied spirits of 
their departed relatives and friends®? is induced by the conviction that they so keenly desire to 
return to the scenes and associates of their earthly existence that they are utterly unscrupulous 
as to the means and methods they adopt for the purpose of attaining their object. 


80 At some villages this feast takes place on the 8rd, 5th or 7th day after the interment, but generally not till 
83 or § months have elapsed, In the latter case a dark night is selected. 

$1 The reason for this fast from solid food is that if a meal were eaten in the presence of a corpse, the ghost might 
inadvertently be swallowed at the same time. " ; 

$3 For this parpose they use a brush-like object, called fanndh-ladh (or hanndh-lah) [ante, Vol, XXTV. p. 49], 
consisting of a Pandanus drupe after the pulp has been extracted. Old rags of sacks, etc, are afterwards used 
for wiping the planks, [Journ, Anthrop. Inst., Vol, XV. p. 67.3 

43 ‘This consists merely of the pounded leaves of a certain treé mixed with cocoanut-oil, 

8: Some have been observed to shave all buta single lock of hairon the crown, after the manner of Hindus, 
ti should, however, be-mentioned that this euetom of shaving is optional in the case of a menltiana, most of whom 
affect long hair, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XV. pp. 78 and 99. 

85 In cases of sudden death, es from a fatal accident, snake-bite, or other cause, the same measures are adopted 
by all the fellow-villagers of the deceased, and the mourning they observe is the henhwiva-kandishe (vide note 89). 

86 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XV. p. 73. 

8? ‘The natives of Car Nicobar affirm that among them this feeling extends only to the spirits of bad men and of 
those who niet their death by foulSmeans. ‘These do not become less dangerous until many years have elapsed, 
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When the physical purification and fortification against the Unseen Powers are accom- 
plished, the mourners and their friends assemble atthe hntto partake of a meal (styled ongtang- 
kiraha), which is prepared and eaten in silence.6? It consists of a pig and fowl freshly killed, 
and also of as great a variety of articles of food as can be procured. ‘The object of this 
Javish provision is that each favourite viand may be represented, and thus enable the 
bereaved as well as their friends to decide at once from which they will abstain during one or 
other of the two mourning periods, viz, that styled henhwdava-handishe (or oydnga-yannata), 
which terminates atthe first memorial-feast (entoin), and that called henhwéva-dide, which 
extends until the celebration of the final feast (lanedtia) two or three years later.8° The varions 
dainties are spread on trays, and each person is afforded the opportunity of declining or partak- 
ing of any number of them. By this means it soon becomes known which of those present 
intend to deny themselves, and to what extent their abstinence will be carried. At the con- 
clnsion of this repast a tray, containing a portion of each kind of food that has been served, is 
‘carried by one or two of the company and deposited on the grave as an offering to the departed 
spirit,°° but no effort is made to protect it from birds or animals, so that it usually happens 
that the whole amount is speedily consumed by pigs, fowls, dogs, and crabs. 


ON THE EAST-CENTRAL GROUP OF INDO-ARYAN VERNACULARS. 
BY GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.LE., Ph.D., I.C.S. 

Tue division of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars of Northern India, into two main groups, a 
Western, corresponding to the ancient Saurasént Prakrit, and an Eastern, corresponding to the 
Magadht Prakrit, has long been a common-place to students of the subject, The existence of a central 
language corresponding to the ancient ArdhasMagadhi Prakrit has also been assumed, but what 
that central language is at the present day has not, so far as I am aware, ever been clearly stated, 
The researches connected with the Linguistic Survey of Indias, on which I am at present engaged, 
have enabled me to locate it definitely. I have named it Hastern Hindi, and its two or three dialects 
together form what I call the EHast-Central Group of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, The 
Eastern group includes Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, and Bihart ; and the Western, among others, what 
I now call Western Hindt, Panjabi, and Gujaratt. 


The following note has been drawn op for the Survey ; but, as 9 long period mnst necessarily 
elapse before the Survey-report can see the light, and as the correct identification of the language is 
of some interest, I venture to lay an early copy of it before the readers of the Indian Antiquary :— 


The Hast-Central Group. — The East-Central Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars is a group 
of dialects, not of langnages. It includes only one language, viz., Hastern Hindi. 


*8 Through some misapprehension of the facts it was recorded by the late Mr. de Roepstorff that this meal is 
eaten at the graye, whereas the mere suggestion of such haviug ever been their practice evokes a prompt denial 
[P. 262 of the Dictionary quoted in Notes 76 and 79 (ante),] 

te Henhwéeaskansishe implies abstinence from singing, and oydnga-yannfite, the putting aside of personal 
ornaments; while henhwéva-dide signifies a thorough and complete abstinence from every form of self-gratificar 
tion, whether in respect to food, drink, self-adornment or social entertainment, The first two terms, applied alike 
to the mourning observed by friends and certain of the relatives of the deceased, entail abstinence from singing, 
dancing, playing on instruments, wearing ornaments or new clothing, and the use of red paint on the person, as 
well as indulging in those luxuries that were formally declined at the meal here described. In those cases where 
the entoin takes place after a few days (ante, note 80) the self-sacrifice inenrred by this class of mournery 
necessarily amounts to little more than afaree. It is far otherwise, however, in regard to those who observe the 
henhwéwa-dide, asthis requires them to deprive themselves of every kind of self-indulgence for a period extend- 
ing generally to about three years, when the final memorial-feast is usnally held. Till then no intoxicant, tobacco, 
cultivated Chavica betel-leaf, pork, fowl, fish or turtle (unless captured with a single-pronged spear), ripe cocpanuts, 
vegatables, plaintains and rice may be consumed. Needless to add, no ornaments or new garments may be worn 
or paint applied to the person, and no form of recreation, such 4s singing, dancing or music, may be enjoyed. 

% Journ, Anthrop. Inst,, Vol. XV. pp. 74-75, where Mr. J. G. Frazer points out that “the nearly universal 
** practice of leaving food on the tomb ..,.., like the habit of dressing the dead in his best clothes, probably 
* originated in the selfish but not ankindly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to rest in the grave an@ not come 

re, mgning the living for food and raiment.” ..... ‘Rather than use the property of the deceased and thereby 
“(ineur “Gia. anger of his ghost, men destroyed it. The ghost would then have no motive for returning to his 
* desolatéed homie.” ” 
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Its geographical habitat. — This language, which includes three main dialects, Awadhi, 
Baghélt, and Chattisgarhi, occupies parts of six provinces, viz., Oudh, the North-Western Provinces, 
Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudh, 
except the district of Hardoi and a small portion of Fyzabad. In the North-Western Provinces, it 
covers, roughly speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupies 
the whole of Baghelkhand, the North-West of Bundelkhand, the, South-Sone tract of the District of 
Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhak4r, Sarguja, Udaipur, and Korea, and a portion of Jashpur, 
in Chota Nagpur. In the Central Provinces, it covers the districts of Jabalpur and Mandla, and the 
greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Feudatory States. 


The dialects. — The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other, Indeed, 
Baghéli differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly recognised as a separate speech, 
I should have certainly classed it as a form of that dialect. Its separate existence has only been 
recognised in preference to popular prejudice. COhhattisgarhi, under the influence of the neigh- 
bouring Marathi and Oriy4, shows greater points of difference ; but its close connection with Awadhi 
is nevertheless apparent. The Awadhi-com-Baghélf dialect covers the whole Eastern Hind! area of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and of Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chand Bhakar, and the 
districts of Jabalpur and Mandla, It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central Pro- 
vinces districts to the south and west. If we wish td make a dividing line between Awadhi and 
Baghéli, we may take the river Jamna where it rons between Fatehpur and Banda, and, thence, the 
southern boundary of the Allahabad District. This is not quite accurate, for the Tirhari dialect: 
spoken on the north bank of the Jamna in Fatehpnr, shows sufficient peculiarities to entitle it to be 
classed as Baghéli; and the language of the south-east of Allahabad, which is locally known as 
Baghéli, but which I have classed as Awadhf, is a mixture of thetwo dialects. The boundary must be 
uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarity which we can seize upon a8 a decisive test, 
Chhattisgarh! occupies the remainder of the Eastern Hindt tract, that is ta say, the States of Udaipur, 
Korea and Sarguja, and a portion of Jashpur, in the Chota Nagpur Province, and the greater part of 
Chhattisgarh, 


As above described, Eastern Hindi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, extending from, 
but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, much longer from north to 
south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be roughly taken as 750 miles, and its 
mean breadth about 250, which together give an area of about 187,500 square miles, The number of 
speakers of each dialect is roughly as follows ; — 


Awadhi ove one ese pee aoe see 16,000,000 
Baghéli ase one eve sep eee ene 4,612,756 

ee 20,612,756 
Chhattisgarh? . = sen aes one tee we 3,719,725 


EES ES 


Total... 24,831,999 





With reference to the above figures, it should be explained that, probably owing to the prestige 
of the court at Lucknow, Awadhi is spoken as a vernacular not only in the tract above described, but 
also by Muhammadans over the Eastern parts of the North-Western Provinces, and the greater 
part of Bihar, the language of which is, in the main, Bibari, J estimate the number of these 
Awadhi-speaking Musalmans at abont a million, and these fignres are ineluded in the figures for 
Awadht given above. Similarly, as regards Chhattisgarhi, the above figures include not only the 
speakers of that dialect in the area of which it is the vernacular, but also 34,095 speakers of it in the 
neighbouring Chhattisgarh and Orissa Feudatory States, whose main language is Oriyéi, In both 
cases, the speakers are permanent residents of the areas in which they were found, so that the total 
above given represents the number of speakers of Eastern Hindi in their proper homes. 
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Speakers of Eastern Hindi abroad. — Large numbers of speakers of Eastern Hind? are 
scatiared all over Northern India, Putting to one side the number of Oudh men who have travelled 
abroad in quest of service, there is our native army which is largely recruited in that Province, 
Unfortunately it is umpossible even approximately to estimate the number of these Eastern Hindi 
speakers who are away from their homes, All that can be done is to give the following approximate 
estimates for the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and for Assam :— 


Estimated number of speakers of the Eastern Hindi in Assam ... Ste 32,250 
oo. 111,258 


ee 


rT 39 9 7” Lower Provinces eo¢ 


Total ... 148,548 


women Correo, 


Origin of Bastern Hindit.,— As explained elsewhere, in the early centuries after the Christian 
era, there were two main languages or Prakrits, spoken in the Jamna and Ganges valleys, 
These were Sauraséni spoken in the west, its head-quarters being the Upper Doab, and Magadht spoken 
in the East, with its head-quarters in the country south of the present City of Patna, Between these 
two there was a debatable ground, roughly corresponding to the present province of Oudh, 
in which a mixed language, known as Ardha~Magadhi or Half-Magadhi, was spoken, partaking partly 
of the character of Saurasénf, and partly of that of Magadhi. We know that all the languages of the 
Eastern Group are descended from Magadhi, and that the group of closely connected languages, of 
which Western Hind? may be taken as the type, is directly descended from Saurasént, It now remains 
to state that this mixed language, or Ardha-M&gadhi, was the parent of modern Eastern Hindi, 


Geographical position of Eastern Hindi in regard to neighbouring languages, — 
Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the Aryan langnages of the Nepal Himalayas, and on the 
west by various dialects of Western Hindt, of which the principal are Kananji and Bundélkhandi. 
All these are descended from Sauraséni. On the east it is bounded by the Western Bhojpuri and 
Nagpurid dialects of Bihari, and by Oriyi. On the south it meets forms of the Mardthi language, 
These three are descended from Magadht Prikrit. It is hence surrounded on two sides by languages 
derived from Sauraséni, and on two sides by languages derived from Magadhi, and, as might be 


expected, is the modern representative of Ardha-Magadhi, Like it, it partakes of the nature of both 
the ancient languages. 


Its name. — The name Hindi is popularly applied to all the various Aryan languages spoken 
between the Panjab on the west and the river Maha-nanda on -the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the river Narbadé on the south. From these Bihari has already heen subtracted, 
It is spoken in Bihar and the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces. We shall also have 
to subtract the languages of Rajputana, and there remain, still bearing the name of Hindi, the dialects 
spoken in the basins of the Jamnai and the Ganges, say, from Sirhind in the Panjab to Benares, 
These divide themselves into two main groups, entirely distinct from each other, a Western and 
an Hestern. The Western includes, amongst others, Bundéli, Kananji, Braj Bhakhs, and the stan- 
dard Hindustant which forms the lingua franca of the greater part of India. These dialects are all 
various forms of one language, which I call Western Hindi. The Eastern group includes the three 
dialects that together form the language which I term Eastern Hindi, It is necessary to explain this, 


as no attempt has hitherto been made to name sere two languages. Its very existence has hitherto 
been a matter of donbt.! 


The East-Central Group compared with the Eastern. — The dialects of the Hast- 


Central Group differ from the langnages of the Eastern Group mainly in the conjugation of 
the verb. 








i The student is warned that the Eastern Hind? of Dr, Hoernle’s Gaudian Graimiar is not the language here 


pives: (ist name. That Eastern Hindtis Bibfri, Dr. Hoernle himself has long abandoned the name ‘ Eastern 
Hindt,"and kee-sdopted * Bihari’ 
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Pronunciation. — As regards pronunciation, the languages of the Eastern group do not 
agree among themselves. The three most Eastern languages of the group, viz., Assamese, 
Bengali, and Oriya, have one marked peculiarity, in that the letter ais usually pronounced like 
the o in the English word ‘hot.’ In Bihari, this sound is gradually flattened as we go west+ 
wards, until in Western Bhojpuri, it has the ordinary sound of the ‘«%* in ‘nut. Eastern 
Hindi has also this pronunciation of the vowel. 


Declension. — In the declension of Nouns and Pronouns, Eastern Hindi closely resembles 
Western Bhojpuri. It has the same tendency to use an oblique form in é; with regard to which, 
however, it would be more accurate to say that Western Bhojpurt has borrowed from Eastern 
Hindi, the oblique form of the other languages of the Hastern group invariably ending ind. The 
post-positions attached to nouns are mosily the same as in Bihari, the most marked exception 
heing that of the Dative-Accusative, which in Hastern Hindi is ‘kd’ or ‘kd,’ while, in the 
languages of the Hastern Group, itis ‘ké’ or ‘ka. It may be added that the post-position 
of the Loeative is ‘md? or ‘md, while in Bihart it is more usually ‘imé,’ and it does nat occur 
in the other Hastérn languages at all, These two post-positions, kd and md, are typical of the 
East-Central Group. 


Pronouns. — The declension of Pronouns in Eastern Hindi closely resembles that of the 
Eastern Group of Languages. In one important test point itagrees with that group in differing 
from the more western ones. While in the latter the typical vowel of the genitive singular 
of the personal pronouns is é, in the Hast it is 6. Thus, in Western Hindt ‘my’ is ‘ mérd,’ 
but in Bengali and Bih&ri, it is‘ mér.’ Eastern Hindi follows the Eastern Group in this respect. 


Conjugation, — In regard, to verbs, there are greater points of difference than in the other 
parts of speech. The verb substantive is in Eastern Hindi ake& or chet, ‘I am,’ although, in the 
Eastern parts of Oudh, déze%, whichis nearly the same as the Western Bhojpurt 623, also 
occurs, In the Finite verb there are three main tenses which admit of comparison, the Present 
Conjunctive, the Past and the Future. Of these, the Present Conjunctive, which is derived 
from the Sanskrit Present Indicative, is practically the same in neariy every Indo-Aryan 
Language. No profitable comparison can therefore be obtained from it. 


The Past Tense. — The Past Tense, on the other hand, presents striking differences. In 
all the Inda-Aryan languages this tense was originally a Past Participle. Passive. Thus, if we 
take Hindustani, the word mdré, which is derived from the Sanskrit Past Passive Participle 
méritak, does not mean literally ‘he struck’ or ‘I struck,’ but ‘struck by him ° or ‘me’ and 
so dn. Similarly, ‘chald,’ derived from chaltiah, ia literally uot ‘he went,’ but ‘he is gone.’ ’ It 
will be observed that the Sanskrit Passive Participles above quoted have the letter ¢ in the 
| penultimate syllable. This is'the case in regard to most Sanskrit Passive Participles, and it is 
important to note it, for this ¢ is retained in most of the dialects derived from Sauraséni 
Prakrit, Thus from the Sanskrit ‘ mdritah,’ there sprang the Sauraséul ‘mdrié” from which 
came the Braj Bhakha ‘ maryau,’ in which the y represents the original Sanskrit and Prakrit 7, 
The change of « te y is one of spelling rather than of pronunciation, We may, therefore, say 
that this 4 or g is typical of the Past tenses of the group of dialects, which are sprung from 
Saurasént Prakrit. , 


Turning now to the languages derived from Magadhi Prakrit, we see an altogether differ- 
ent state of affairs. In the Sauraséni languages, the ¢ of ‘ mdriiah’ and ‘ chalitah’ has altogether 
disappeared. In the Magadhi languages, we find in its place the letter ‘2,” Thus ‘strack’ in 
‘Bengali is ‘mériia-, and in Bihari mdrol-. Ibis a peculiarity of all these languages that they 
object to using the Past Participle by itself, as is done, for instance, in Hindustani. They have 
a number of enclitic pronouns,’ meaning ‘ by me,’ ‘ by thee,’ and soon. These they tack on to 
the Past Participle, so that the whole forms one word. Thus, when a Bengali wishes to say 
‘I struck,’ he says ‘m@rila,’ ‘struck,’ ‘am,’ ‘by me,’ and unites the whole into one word, mérildm., 





2 For the proof of this, see J, 4. 8. B. LXIV. (1895), Pt. I. pp. 386 and 332, 
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Similarly, the Bengali chalilém originally meant ‘it’ was gone by me,’ hence,‘ I went,’ 
In process of time the way in which this word was built was forgotten, and the past tense in 
Bengali is now conjugated as if it was an ordinary active verb. The particular enclitic pro- 
nouns which are used in the Migadhi-derived languages vary in form from dialect to dialect, 
and for the purpose of comparison with Hastern Hindi, it will be convenient to consider those 
in use in the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari. 


Bastern' Hindi combines the peculiarities of the Sauraséni and of the Magadhi 
languages. The typical letter of its past tense is not the Magadhi 7 but the Saurasénf ¢ or y, 
On the other hand, the past participle cannot stand by itself, but takes the same enclitic 
pronouns as those used by Bhojpuri. In order to show this clearly, the masculine singular. 
of the Past tenses of Eastern Hindi and Bhojpuri are here given side by side. In each 
case the root, the tense characteristic, and the enclitic pronoun are separated by. hyphens, In 
reading the Eastern Hindi-forms, it should be remembered that, in this language, ya, ¢, and fare 
practically interchangeable, some localities favouring one spelling, and some another, The 
spelling given below is that of the Awadhi dialect :-—- 


English. HBastern Hindi. Bhojpuri, 
IL struck Mir-e-t Mér-a}-3 
Thou strackest Mér-i-s Mir-al-as 
He struck Mér-i-s Mér-“l-as 


If we spell the Eastern Hindt words-as follows, as-is‘often done, we see the-comnexion, on 
the one Land, with the Saurasént dialect, and; on-the other, with Bhojpuri, even more clearly. 
Mar-y-at _ * 

Hir-y-as 
Mér-y-as 

These are the original forms, of which the forms with ¢ and e are corruptions. This Past 
Tense, with, according to local spelling, the third person singular ending in ts, ¢s; or yas, is 
pre-erminently the typical shibboleth of a speaker of Eastern Hindi. In conversation this form 
of a verb naturally occurs with great frequency, and is hence continually heard. -Speakers of 
the language from Oudh cover the whole of Northern India, for they are: great wanderers in 
search of service, and, even in Calcutta, nothing is more common for a European to hear. thar. 
an up-country syce saying words like ‘kahis,’ he said, or ‘ méris,’ he struck. Such expressions 
must be familiar to every Englishman, and most people would'be astonished to. hear that they- 
were relics of a mixture of Saurasént and Magadhi Prakrit. 

In this tense, Eastern Hindi has another strong point of resemblance with the Saura~ 
séni group of dialects. I have already pointed out that in the Magadhi languages; the memory 
of the fact that these past tenses are really: passive in character has been lost, The suffixing of 
the enclitic pronouns has given the tense the appearance of an ordinary past tense-of an Active 
verb. In Hastern Hindi we see this process of forgetting actually going on. The memory of 
the passive character ofthe tense has been partly preserved by the fact that the language 
possesses & literature. In the old poetry of Malik Muhammad and Tulsi Das the fact that the 
tense is passive israrely forgotten. The subject is put into the case of the Agent, which in 
this dialect does not end in né, but is the same as the ordinary oblique form, and the verb is 
made to agree in gender and number, not with the subject, but with the object. In accord- 
ance with this, the verb has still, to the present day, a feminine form in the past tenses, and, 
as we go west, where the influence of the neighbouring Sauraséni dialects has helped to keep 
the memory alive, the subject of such tenses of transitive verbs is still in the case of the. Agent, 
Thus, in Hastern Oudh ‘he strugk’ is ‘a méris,’ in whieh @is in the Nominative case, and 
means ‘he’; but in Unao in Western. Ondh, the expression nsed is.‘ us maris, in which uf is 

in the oblique form and means “by him,’ The nominative singnlar of wd js w6. 


x Bue Future Tense. — The cage of the Future Tense 36 aimitens” bith. bre. complicated. In 
aie ere are-two ways of kaying ‘he will go.’ It may-be'saidvdither actively or passively, 
rae = % 2 
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i. @., we may- either use:the direct expression,.‘ he will'go;’ or we may say.‘ it will be to-be-gone 
by him.’ The first is in Sanskrit chelishyati, and the second chalitavyam used impersonally. 
We shall first trace the former into the modern languages. In Nauraséni it first became 
chalissa?, with the same elision of ¢ that we noticed in the case of the past participle. Then the 
_ two ‘s’s became changed to h, and we have chalihai. This form has survived to the present 
day, and in Braj Bhékha and-other-‘Sauraséni-derived dialects means ‘he will go”? The whole 
tense is thus conjugated in Braj Bhikha. 





Singular, Plural. 

Mérthat, T shall strike Mérihat- 

Mérihat Miérihaw 
3. Mérihat Mérihat 


We are thus entitled to-say that the characteristic of the future tense in the Sanraséni group 
of dialects is the syllable ¢h. 


The Magadhi gronp of dialects, ¢. ¢.,, those which form.the Eastern Group. of Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, on the contrary prefers to form its future on the impersonal passive futnre partici- 
ple, an example of which is the Sanskrit word chalitavyam, it is to be gone, equivalent in mean- 
ing to the Latin ewndum. The-impersonal nature of this participle should be noticed. It does 
not say who is to go. It leaves this to be supplied by a pronoun, The. Sanskrit chalitavyam 
becomes in both Prakrits chaliavvam, and we find the next stage of growth in the word chalaba, 
in the old Hastern Hindi of Tulasi Dis. It is here used asa pure future, and is not changed 
either for person or number. Chalada means ‘I, thou, he, we, you, they will go.’ The explana- 
tion. is the.original. meaning in Sanskrit, As.in-that language, the word literally means ‘it is 
' to be gone.’ Who,it is that.has to.go, is left. to be defined by, the aid of s-prononn, Hence 
the form of the verb.remains unchanged. 


Coming now to the present day, we may take Bengali as an example’of the Eastern group 
of languages. Assamese and. Oriya follow it in every particular. Asin the case of the past 
tense, Bengali cannot use the future participle. alone, it mast add.enchtic pronouns to it. Its 
future participle ends intl. Thatis tosay the Prakrit chaliavuam becomes chalib ; while 
similarly the Sanskrit méri-tavyam, it is to be struck, becomes in Prakrit mériawvam, and in 
Bengali mérib. To this it adds the enclitie pronouns. When a Bengali wishes to say ‘I shall 
strike,’ he says ‘mdrib,’ ‘it is to be struck,’ and then ‘3,’ which -he writes a, ‘by me,’ t. ¢., mdrté-a. 
The Bengali future is therefore conjugated as follows :— 


Singular. Plural, 
1, Mér-ib-a, { shall strike Mareib-a 
2. Afir-tb- Miar-ib-é 
3. Miér-ib-é Mir-ib-en 


The remaining Eastern language, Bihari, holds fast to the same principle in forming the 
first two persons of the future, That is to say, it adheres to the base with 4,in this case, mdrab, 
It is, however; unable to” make up its mind about the third person. In Maithili and Migadht 
it uses the present participle somewhat clumsily for this person of the future, but in Bhojpuri 
it takes refugein the ¢4-future which we.have just met in Saurasénl, so that we have the 
eurious spectacle of a future in.which the first two persons are really impersonal passives; while 
the third person.is active, As in the case of the Past tense, however, all memory of the 





® The chaliig4 which we meet as the future in the ordinary Hindurtint of the books has an altogether differen 
derivation. 
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passive origin of the first two persons has been lost. The Bhojpuri future is, therefore, as 
follows :== 


Singular. Plural. 
1, Mér-06-3, I shall strike Mar-ab 
2. Mér-ab-é Mér-2b-ah 
3. MMdrihé : Miarihen 


In the first two persons, the terminations are enclitic pronouns meaning ‘by me,’ ‘ by thee, 
and.soon. Eastern Hindi goes still farther in the same direction. The Awadhi dialect closely 
agrees with Bhojpuri. Its future is :— 


Singular, : Plural. 
1, Mér-0b-d, I shall strike Mér-ab 
2. Mar-ab-es Mar-ab-6. 
3. Mérihei Mérthat 


As, however, we go west, we find in the Awadhf-speaking district of Unao the 
following : — 


Singular, Plural. 
1. Mérthad&, I shalt strike Miarihat 
2. Mdvihat Kérihan 
3, Marihat + Mérihat 


This isa pure th-futtre, and is identical with the one given above for Braj Bhékhi. The 
Baghéli dialect, according to Dr, Kellogg, takes a mean position between these two extremes. It 


may be noted that the first person singular, mdravye% more teally approaches the Prakrit form 
mériavvam than in any other dialect... . 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Mdr-coy-c%, I shall strike Mér-ab' 
2. Mér-ib-es or marihes Méar-ib-d 
8. Mérit Miavihat 


It should be remarked, however, that the specimens eollected for this survey from the 
Baghéli-speaking area only show the ih-fature, cotijugated exactly as in Unao. 


The Chhattisgarhi future shows another mixture of these two forms, It is as follows: — 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Marihat#, I shall strike Méar-ab or marihan 
2. Mar-a6-é Marthau 
3. Moarihai Marihat 


We thus see that, as in the Past Tense, the Future Tense of Eastern Hindt occupies ant 


intermediate position between that_of the Magadhi languages of the East, and that of the 
Bauraséni languages of the West, 


General Conclusion. ~- We are hence entitled to state that the Kastern Hind? language, 
or, in other werds, the Hast-Central group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars, agrees geherally in regard 
to its nouns‘and pronorns with the Magadhi or Eastern Group of vernaculars, but, in regard 
‘i tha yerb, occupies a position intermediate between that group and the- Saurasént group; - 
whose: habitat is immediately to its west. It is the modern representative of the ancient 
Ardha-Mipsith! Prakrit. . | 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICH BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 

by Geo. A. Grierson, C.ILE, Ph.D., LO.8. 

{Continued from p. 252.) 
APPENDIX. 


1. Explanation of Luke i. 1-4, 
7 ff ‘ a 4 _ 
wed 85 eS SIS ggie0 Sige (1) (1) Chinki sethau gond kamar, 2 timan 


ey Se é fh lA / Pd _2 7 , . 
[83] dia Bly yal] duet doz ait wolf himen-hond, yima ase andar wagi' sapane, [24] 


ssf he pe ey Sy (2) Ps wl  baydn karan, (2) yithe potht timau, yim goda 


- Cad 


wad Sheds af sper - a uy ag petha pana wuchhanwolt tg kaldmaki khidmat 


&3 de (3) ge yy 58 a daa | oof fff as karanw6li 6s;, ase nish karak riwdyat ; (3) me ti 


» 4 od 1, 43 2 3 , 
dQ, 9 85 epteyS der, 33s $3 srwlicc wo; #6n munisib zi, goda petha késhish ta darydft 


~ rd be 


yb ts aly os ws ssf Y ex? AN of karit, lékha sahth potht séruy keh chdni undtra, 

wei alt (4) ids unl ste dais cs! ay fésil Thybfilus, bitartib, (4) yuth timan 

ist> alas da sia wet csive hy Ad alt hathan-hans rasti, yiman-hanz tee ta'lim chhey 
hi; gext* héismats, zénak. 


261. Word by word analysis. 


Chinki (Prs.), Conjunction, because, forasmuchas ; sefhau, adj. instr. pl., of sethg ASS 257) , 
many; gond, 8, sg. impersonal, aor. of gandun, to bind (§ 180, No. 65); kamar, m., waist, with 
gandun, to tighten the waist-cloth, to undertake ; si (Pers.), cox}., that ( == 671); timan, dat. pl. 
demonst. pron. (§ 248) ; kdmen-hond, gen. pl. of kom, fem., deed, work, business (8rd declension) ° 
yima@, nom. pl. fem., rel. pron. ( § 245); ase, loc. pl. of bo, I ( § 228); andar, proposition, m., 
with dat. ; wigi‘ (Arab.), participle, happening ; sapane (§§ 90, 158), aor. 3 pl. fem., of sapanun, 
to be, with wdgi‘, to occur ; zi, repeated on account of the relative sentence 5 baydn (Arab.), 
declaration; karan, 8 pl. pres. (subj.) of karen, to make; yithe potht (§ 259, 2, ¢.), adv. 
in what manner ; timau, instr. pl., demon. pron. (§ 248); yim, nom. pl., rel. pron. (§ 245) ; goda, 
fem., beginning, abl. goda (for godi); petha, preposition, from (with abl.).; pang ( § 238), 
self; wuthhanwoli, nom. pl. masc., noun of agent, of wuchhun, to see ( § 84); Ze, conj., and ; 
kaldmekt, adj. nom. pl. masc. of kaldmuk, ¢. ¢., gen. of kaldm (Arab.), & word (§§ 198,1, 6; and 
208) ; khidmat (Arab.), fem., service, ministry ; karanwolé (like wuchhanwol', from karun, to make ; 
with khidmat, to do ministry, to minister; kalémak! khidmat kar, men doing-ministry of the 
word, ministers of the word; 4s¢, aor.3 pl. masc. of dsun, to be; dse, as above; nish, pre- 
position, to, ase nish, to us; kerek, aor. 8sg.£. + suffix k; by them was it (3. e., riwiyat, deliver- 
_ing, riwdyat karun, to deliver) done; timau rio kargk, by them it was delivered ( § 92); 
me, dat. pers. pron. ( § 228); ti, also (quogue); zén, aor. 3 ag. impersonal of zdnun, to 
consider, think ( § 180, No. 46); mundsid (Arab.), proper, right; 2%, as above ; goda petha, as 
above; késhish. (Pers.), labour, energy ; darydft (Pers.), understanding; Aarit, participle absolute 
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of karun ( § 84); lékha, lag. pres. (subj.) of lékhun (lekhun), to write ; Sahih (Arab.), adj., 
complete, correct ; poh, instr. sg. of pth, m., manner (ef. above yitha poth ) ; sdru-y kéh, all 
that, the entire (§ 248); chdni, abl fem., possess. pron, (§ 282); khofra, for the sake of 
( § 208) ; ay, interj- ; fazil (Arab.), excellent ; Thydfilus, Theophilus ; bizartié (Arab.), adv. from 
bi, in, + tartib, order ; yuth, conj., a8; timan, dat. plur., dem. pron. (§ 243) ; kathan-henz, gen. 
pl. fem. sg., of kath, a word, teaching ; rdsté (Pers.), fem, rightness, truth ; yima-hanz, gen. 
pl., rel. pron., agreeing with ta‘lim (Arab), fem., teaching, instruction ; ¢hhe-y, there is to 
you (§ 164); hétsmats (for hetsmats) (m. hyutmu), perf. part. fem. of heun, to take, agreeing 
with ia‘lim; zdnak, 2nd pers. pres. (subj.) of zdnan, to know, to learn. 


262. Literal Translation. 


(1) Forasmuchas by many was the waistband tightened (¢. ¢., it was undertaken) that of 
those things which happened among us (that) declaration they should make; (2) in the 
manner in whieh by them, who from the beginner self-seers (i. ¢., eye-witnesses) and of-the- 
word ministry-doers (ministers) were, to us delivery was made; (3) by me also it was thought 
proper that from the beginning diligence and understanding having made (4. ¢., with diligence 
and understanding), I should write in a truthful manner everything for thy sake, O excellent 


Theophilus, in order; (4) so-that of those things the truth, of-which by-thee instruction 
has-by-thee been-taken, thou-mayst-know. 


(Lo be cogtinued.) 





THE COPPER COINAGE OF MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
BY REV A. WESTCOTT. 
Preface. 


Tue numismatic enthusiast In Southern India cannot fail to be bewildered by the extra- 
ordinary multiplicity of the copper eoins which fallin his way. lLeaving’on one side the 
coinage of native potentates, he finds that the early coinage of the Companies in itself offers s 
wide field for his energies. In the absence of any complete catalogue he knows not what to 
expect, and experiences much difficulty in arranging the specimens whieh he has secured. By 
the aid of Atkins’ Oolontal Ooins, and Thurston’s Madras Musewm Catalogue, he can compile & 


fairly complete hist of the gold and silver coinage, but to the copper coinage, especially in its 
early stages, he has no adequate guide. 


With the view to preparing the way for & more er less complete guide to these 
coins, I have arranged a tentative catalogue comprising those coins of which mention has been 


made in other available lists, adding thereto some pieces in my own colleetion which do not 
appear to have been published hitherto. 


4. Copper Coins of the London Company.! 
[ Abbreviations : 
A= Atkins’ Coins of British Possessions and Colonies. 
H. = Haultzsch (article in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI)). 


. == Thurston’s Catalogue of Coins in Madras Museum.] 





1 Queen Elizabeth in 1600 granted a Reyal Charter to ‘The Governor and Company of Merchants trading inte 
the East Indies.’ - 


This London Company’s first settlement on the Coromandel Coast was at Pulicat, where they had @ precarious 


tenure by favour of the Dutch. In 1620 they obtained an independent settlement at Masulipatam, and in 1625 were 
wole bo open a branch establishment at Armaghim, heir third settlement, in Madras, together with the right to 
corn money, Was purchased from the Raja of Chandragiri in 1639. 
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eee 
I, — Undated Coins, 

1. H. No. 24, 

Ob. — Sri. 
Rev, — Kumpini (3. ¢., Tamil for Company). 
2. H. No. 25. 
06, — Star of eight points. 
— Kumpini. 
This eight-pointed star seems to have found favour with the Company. It was revived 


subsequently. See Nos. 9 and 10. 
8 H. No, 26, 


Ob. — Orb and cross. 
- R, — Sri Ranga. 

The orb and cross, of which this is apparently the earliest occurrence was the special 
device of the London Company. The Inscription Sri Ranga on the reverse doubtless is due to 
the instruction of the Raja of Chandragiri that-the Company should retain the image of 
Vishnu on their coins. Figures of Venkateswara, Lakshmi, and the like are found on the 


Company’s pagodas and fanams, but not on the cash, unless the copper coin in the Madras 
Museum (C. 5) is a genuine coin, and not, as is far more probable, a sham pagoda. 


Some of the specimens of this coin in my collection have a different reverse. The coin is 
a single cash of about 10 grains weight. 
4 T. No. C, 42. 
03. — Traces of orb and cross, and of the letters C. O. H. 
R. — Sri Ranga. 


This is the first occurrence of the letters C, C. E., which are presumably the initials of 
Chartered Company to the Hast Indies. One writer describes these two O’s as ‘ crescent 
moons,’ This is, however, a mistake, and does not explain the E, 


5. A. 66. 
Ob, — Orb and cross inscribed C. CO. E. within a beaded circle. 
R. — ‘Indian characters within a beaded circle.’ 


The inscription on this coin is yndecipherable though quite distinct. It is assigned to the 
reign of George I. (1714-1727). Butas it has the device of the London Company, I include it 


with their coins, though greatly suspecting its genuineness. 
II. — Dated Coits. 
6. H. No. 27. 
Ob. — Orb and cross with 78 in the lower division of orb. 
R. — Sri Ranga. _ 
The 78 on this coin is understood to represent 1678. The Company received a new Chars 
ter from Charles IL, with permission to coin in 1677, and this coin is probably one of the 


results thereof. Atkins includes this coin amongst Bombay coins; but it is clearly a Madras 
type, and I have obtained two apecuoens of it out of Madras soil. 


7, FB No. 28. 
0b, — oH within a circle. 


R. — Sri Ranga. 
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8, H.No, 29.. — 
0j}.— a Within a circle, 
R. — Sri Ranga. 
9. Unpublished. 
Ob, — Hight-pointed star within a beaded circle. 
R, —+¥ (i.e, 1701). 


10. Unpublished. 
0b, —~ As No. 9. 
R, — 1710, 


The above four coins are probably efforts of the new or English Company, but Nos. 7 
and 8 are connected with the London Company’s coinage by the Sri Ranga of the R, and 
Nos. 8 and 9 by the eight-pointed star of the Od. (see No.-2). 


11. Unpublished. 
06. — Orb and cross inscribed ne 


R. — The date 1691 between wavy lines within a circle. 


This coin and Nos, 12 and 18 are the fore-runners of the long series extending from 1702- 
1806, The coin is called ‘ Dudu? or Faluco’ by Atkins. I attribute this new departure in 
coinage to the Company’s new Charter granted by James IT, in 1686 with renewed permission to 
coin. It has been remarked that the Company began to coin the Dutch pagoda also in 1691.° 

12. A. 67. 


As No. 11, but date 1693. 


18. A. 68. 
As No. 11, but date 1695, 
14. Unpublished. 
06. — Orb and cross, inscribed og 


R, — a within a circle. 
15. Unpublished. 


Same as No. 14, but date a 

The above two coins are the fore-runners of the subsequent ‘Half-falnuce’ series. I cannot 
be absolutely certain as to the exact dates, as on both specimens the last figure is rather 
indistinct. Both No. 11 and No. 14 are indisputably clear when turned upside down. 


16-47, A, 69-97, 


Faluces of various dates from 1702-1806 similar to Nos. 11-18, but of irregular shape, and 
rader workmanship, and with numerals larger and ill shaped. In my collettion are ‘faluces' - 
of the years 1781, 1786, and 1789, being dates not recorded by Atkins. 





3 Little Tamil boys of the present day in Madras almost invariably call copper coins ‘ dootie’ which is their 
way of pronouncing ‘ dudu,’? They also speak of ‘kas.’ The word ‘anna’ is quite tabooed by them, 

® This Dutch or Three-Swami Pagoda, as well as the old Star Pagoda should be included in the Company’s 
Madras guid coinage, They are not mentioned by Atkins, 
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48 58. A. 98-108. 


‘Half-faluces’ of various dates from 1702-1804 similar to Nos. 14 and 15, but of rnder 
shape and workmanship.‘ 


These two long series of ‘ Faluce’ and ‘ Half-faluce,’ though a continuation of the London 
Company’s coinage, and bearing their device, belong properly to the period of the United 
Company. 

B. Copper Coin of the English Company.5 
59. Unpublished. 


0b. — A heart-shaped shield inscribed EH. E. I. C. and surmounted by 
the numeral 4, 


R. — As on some Tinnevelly Nayakar coins. 


This coin probably belongs to the period 1699-1703 when the rival companies London and 
English were at strife, previous to the incorporation of the old one in the new. It is an 
interesting piece on account of its displaying for the first time the 4 above the shield, which 
afterwards became so familiar in the trade mark of the United Company.® 


C. Copper Coins of United Hast India Company. 
I. — Undated Coins. 
64, T. C. 38. 
Ob. — ‘Bale-mark’ of the Company : surrounded by a beaded oircle. 
R. — Crossed lines and symbols. 
65. Unpublished. 


V 
Ob. -— ‘ Bale-mark’ OX! 


R. —- Crossed lines. 
66. Unpublished. 


Ob. -- ‘ Bale-mark’ aa 
Ei] 


R. — Crossed lines. 
67. Unpublished. 


0b. — *Bale-mark’ += 
Lt 


R. — Similar to that of No, 64, 
68-73, A. 109-111. 


08 — In Persian and English XL Cash. 
R.— This is Forty Cash (in Telugu and Tamil). 





er 

4 Ag illustrating the rough workmanship of this resuscitated series, [may remark that T. No. ©. 34 which is 
figured in pl. xv. 11, and is described as having an ‘undecipherable inscription’ on the Reverse, appears to me to 
bea ‘half-faluce’ of 17 * 6 figured upside down. 

5 In 1698 William TIT, granted a Charter to a new Company, This action was much resented by the old 
Company, whose Government was ‘determined’ in three years commencing from Michaelmas 1698, But as Governor 
Pitt remarked, “‘ afterwards it (i. ¢., their Government) is secured to them by their subscriptions” to the new Com. 
pany. The new Company was styled, “the English Company trading to the Hast Indies.” 

6 On second thought I omit Nos. 60-68, as Iam very donbtful asto the reading of their obverse. If has been 
read as Kumpini, as Madura, as Sri Vira, and by myself as H. HI, C. with fourishes. The character is supposed to 
be Telugu ; but it is not easily recognisable as such, and I take it to be bogus Teluga, For the present it seems safer 
to suppress these coins. 
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Atkins notices three varieties of this coin; but including his published varieties I have 
observed six. Besides the variety in the form of the dividing line on the obverse, one specimen 
in my collection has a dividing line on the reverse also. The Tamil lettering also varies in 
several respects, ¢. g., one piece reads ‘yithu, another ‘ithu.’ 


This piece, and the others of the same series that follow, though undated, are known to 
have been first coined in 1807. 


74-79, A. 112-115. 
Same as Nos. 68-78, but smaller and inscribed XX Cash. 
Of this piece too there are varieties not mentioned in Atkins. 
80-85, A. 116-119. 
Same as above but smaller and inscribed X Cash. 
86. <A. 120. 
Same as above but smaller and inscribed V Cash. 
86a. Unpublished. 
Same as above but inscribed 24 Cash. 
87. A. 121, 
Same as above but smaller and with no dividing line. 
88. T. No. C. 48. 
Od. and R, — ‘ Bale-mark of the Company.’ 
89. T. No. 0. 54, 
06. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Tamil). 
R. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Telugu). 
II. — Dated Coins, 
The following, being all small coins, are for convenience sake placed in succession: — 
90. T. No. A. 2 and 8, 


046, — * Bale-mark.’ 
R. — 1788. 


91. T. No. 4, 


Ob. — ‘ Bale-mark’ EQ. 


R. _—— 1736. 


92, T, No. A. 5. 
Ob. — Bale-mark,’ 
R, — 1737, 


93. A, 122, 
06. — ‘ Bale-mark,’ 
R.— IP]. (1210 = 1795) within a square. 
94, A. 128, 
Similar to last, but date {1} ] (1211 = 1796), 
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95. A. 124, 
Similar to last, but date | [| [? (1212 = 1797). 
96, T. No. A. 87. 
04, — ‘ Bale-mark.’ 
R. — 1807. 
97.7 A. 125. 
0b. — United Company’s Bale-mark, etc. — 1794. 
R. — Company's arms, etc. ‘48 to one Rupee.’ 
98. <A. 126. 
As last, but Company’s crest only on R. 
99. A. 127. 
As 97, but date 1797. 
100. A. 128.5 
As 97, but smaller, and ‘96 to one Rupee.’ 
101. A. 129. 
As 100, but date 1797. 
102. A. 131. 
Ob. — Company’s arms, etc., 1803. 
&, — Value in Persian and English, XX Cash. 
1038. A. 1883, 
As 102, but smaller and X Cash. 
104, A. 185. 
As 103, but smaller and V Cash. 
105. <A. 187. 
06. — Company’s crest — 1803. 
R. - Value in Persian and English, I Cash. 
106. A, 182. 
As 102, but date 1808. 
107. A. 134, 
As 103, bat date 1802. 
108.° A. 136. 
As 104, but date 1808. 





— 


7 These coins were struck for the Northern Circars, Atkins states that this coin was an attempt to assimilate 
the Mohammedan and Hindu monetary systems. Accepting this piece as equivalent to 20 Cash the Rupee becomes 
960 Cash. The relations of the two systems were complicated. 

By Government Order of December 9th, 1817, the following values were fixed :— 

Star Pagoda (Hindu) = 84 Rupees = 45 fanams = 3,600 cash. 
Rupee (Mohammedan) = 12 fanams + 68 cash = 1,028 cash. 
. Fanam = 80 cash. 

According to above scale 3 Rupees = 3,598 cash which is sufficiently near to the Pagoda Value of 3,600 cash. 
Eventually the Mohammedan system prevailed. 

% This series of 48, 96 to the Rupee, shonld be compared with the Ceylon series of 12, 24, 48 of 1801, and of 48, 
96, 192 of 1802. 

® The above series of 1808 and 1808 were minted in England, and in immense quantities, In 1810 there were 
reported to be 80,000 pagodas worth of these coins in Madras, and it was recommended that they be shipped to 
Bengal. They are still common in Madras and continued current until the general Indian Copper Coinage was 
introduced. 
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109. T. No, A. 89. 
Ob. — Persian legend. Three Faluce, etc. | A.V. 


R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu (three new dubs and one little fanam), 
110, A. 188. 


Ob. — Persian legend: Double Faluce, etc. | A.V. 
R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu. 


111. 


A, 189. 


Os. — Persian legend: Little Fanam or Faluce, etc. | A.Y. 
R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu. 


_ 112. A. 140. 
Similar to 110, but Half-faluce. 
113.10 A, 141. 
As 110, bunt date | A.A (1808). 
114,10 A, 142. 
As 111, but date | A A (1808). 
115.10 A, 148, 
As 112, but date | A.A (1808). 


116,42 


T. No. A, 62. 


Ob. — Persian Legend : Two faluce, etc. | A.A (1808). 
Rk. — Value in Teluga and English 2 Dubs. 
117. <A, 144. 
As 116, but smaller and 1 Dub. 
118. <A, 145. 
As 117, but lighter and § Dub. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MR. SCAPE. 

(See Yule’s Hobson Jobson, s.v. Bandanna: ann. 
1848 : 44, 1.; butit is only a quotation from Thacke- 
ray’s Vanity Fair.) 

Scape isa Suffolk name. Rich. Scapy is men- 
tioned under date 6, Nov. 1626in Bacon’s Annalls 
of Ipswehe, p. 488. J. Scapey is mentioned 
under date 17 May 1660 in Stowmarket Church- 
wardens’ Accounts (Hollingsworth’s Hist, of Stow- 
market, p. 196,i). On 23 Ap. 1731 there was a 
marriape-licence for Rich Martin and Ann 
Scapey both of Earl Stonham (Archd. Suff, 
No. 2579), and on 23 Jan. 1734 for Rob. Seeby or 


Scapy and Mary Marriot both of Earl Stonham 
(Archd. Suf’., No. 2860). In Earl Honham 
churchyard there is a head-stone to Will, Scapey 
(1740-1807), and in theneighbouring churchyards 
of Coddenham and Badley the spelling is Seapy. 
In Beyton churchyard Searpe is found. Tho. 
Ward of Great Finborough m. Pleasance Scapy 
(1753-1815), and their grandson Tho. Scapy Ward 
of Theeler’s Farm, Elmstead, Essex, died in 1867. 
Scapy Tydeman, farmer, was living at Harl Ston- 
ham in 1844 (White’s Sujf. Directory for that 
year). 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 





30 Thave not yet seen any specimens of these coms, J insert themonthe authority of Atkins. Their relation 
with the three following is interesting. They are of the same year, and of the same values, and apparently intended 


to eireulate in the same district. 


u. ™1 Thurston catalogues 2 Dubs and half Dub of 1801, but I take this to be an error for 1808, (Cf. T, No, A. 62 


with ite figure Pl. ii. 3.) 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


(Founded on the Burhdn-~i Ma,dgir.) 
BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, M.BR,.A.S8. 
(Continued from ». 247.) 


Cuaprer XII. 
Reign of Sultan Nigam Shah, 
son of Huméytin Shah, 


ISTORITANS have related that, when Sultin Humayin Shih was on his death-bed, he 
summoned Khwajah Jahan and Khwajah Mahmid Gilani, and by the terms of his will 
left them to decide as to which of his sons — viz., Suléin Nizim Shah, Sultan Muhammad Shih, 
or Jamshid Shah — was best fitted for the succession. Since the tokens of sovereignty were 
manifest in the appearance of Sultan Nigam Shah, after the death of the Sultin, Khwijah 
Jahan, in concurrence with the amirs, nobility and grandees, on the date above mentioned, in 
the capital Bidar, seated Sultan Nizim Shah at the age of eight years on the throne in place 
of his father. According to the customary service devolving upon the satyide as heads of the 
people, Shih Muhabb-Ullah, son of Shah Khalil-Ullih, and Saiyid~i Sharif Saiyid Manjalah, 
son of Saiyid Hanif, each taking a hand of the Sultan, seated him on the throne; 
and the shekhhs and learned men who were present recited the fdéikah and they as 
well as the nobles aud ministers uttered the customary praises and congratulations and 
plighted their fealty ; and having received suitable gifts recited these lines :-— 


“© king, may thy high fortune be everlasting ! 
May the dust of tranquillity be the collyrium of thy penetrating eyes ! 


May the mirror of thy heart be always as free from blemish as the precious gems in 
thy sword!” 


The prince being still only a boy in the flower of youth, the administration of the affairs 
of government was entrusted to the Queen-Mother, Makhdtimah Jaban, who was daughter of 
Mubarak Khan, son of Sultan Firdz Shah ; and with the aid of the sound judgment of the wise 
minister Khwajeh Jahan Mahmid Gawan the affairs of State were wisely administered. First 
of all theix attention was given to the comfort of the subjects, and they busied themselves in 
repairing the injuries inflicted by Hoaméyin Shih. All the innocent persons who had been 
imprisoned by him were set at liberty, and the agents of government were confirmed in the 
offices and rank which they formerly held. But as most of the emirs and vazirs, through fear 
of the vengeance of Humayin Shah, had fled and become scattered abroad, and the affairs of the 
subjects in general and the army had fallen into a state of the utmost disorder, and opposi- 
tionists and breeders of disturbance had withdrawn from their allegiance and raised rebellions, 
the Raya of Orissa with a large force of infantry, cavalry and elephants had invaded and 
devastated the whole territory of Islam. The nobles and ministers of State who were present 
at court assembled large forces, and Sultan Nizém Shah set out with them from Bidar to repel 
the invasion. When they had gone only ten farsakhs® from Bidar the army of Orissa arrived 
from the other direction, and between the two forces not more than three farsakhs! remained. 
Shah Muhabb-Ulléh with a force of 160 armour-clad cavalry armed with lances, placing his 
reliance on God, started at daybreak against the infidels, and encountered the enemy’s 
vanguard, which consisted of nearly 10,000 infantry, 400 cavalry and some elephants. An 
engagement took place which lasted from mid-day till sunset. Many of the enemy were killed 
and the dust was defiled with the impure blood of the cursed infidels. The saiytd fought with 
the greatest bravery and the enemy’s force was completely defeated. . When the remainder of 
the enemy's force saw what had happened they wavered and fled, leaving their tents, baggage 
and other valuable goods on the spot. 


# About $4 miles, 18 About 10 miles. 
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Sultan Mahmtd Khilji wages war against Sultan Nigém Shah. 


Just when the mind of the guardian of the Sultén wae at rest on the conclusion of the 
Orissa affair, letters arrived from the protectors of the frontiers saying that Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji having become aware of the dispersion of the army of the Dakhan and the disorder which 
reigned in it, and the ascendancy of the infidels, had — at the instigation of the Ghiris who had 
taken refuge with him to escape chastisement from Humayin Sh#h — come with an immense 
army, and crossing the frontier had encamped in a desolate part of the country. Immediately 
upon hearing this news the Sultan with his army proceeded to oppose Sultiin Mahmid, and at 
the distanee of about ten farsakhs from Bidar the two forces met and drew up im order of battle 


Malik Shah Turk, on whom the title of KhwAjah Jahién had been conferred, and another 
Turki slave who held the title of Sikandar Khan were in the centre of the army, in attendance 
on Sultén Nizim Shah with a hundred elephants and 11,000 cavalry. The right wing was 
under “the command of Nizim-ul-Mulk Turk with 10,000 spearmen and forty elephants; and 
in the left wing was Khwajah Mahmud Gawwaén, who at that time held the title of Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, with 10,000 cavalry and forty elephants, 


On the other side Sultin Mahmid Khilji drew up his army, both right and left wings, and 
strengthened his position; and he himself with 20,000 cavalry and 1950 elephants raised his 
standard in the centre; but notwithstanding the overwhelming number of his foree he dug a 
deep trench round his position so that horses or other animals could not cross it. 


The two armies were drawn up inthis manner in front of one another. From the clamour 


of drums and trumpets the heavens were in anguish, and sleeping Tumult raising its head from 
its pillow awoke at the noise. 


Malik-ut-Tujjar with the left wing attacked the enemy’sright where Sultin Ghiyas-erd-Din had 
raised his standard. The latter though he advanced and fought with much bravery was unable 
to meet the attack, and at last gave way, and his father being killed he took to flight. Nigim- 
ul-Mulk also from the right attacked and broke the enemy’s left, and numbers of them were 
dispersed. Muh&bat Khan, governor of Chanderi, and Zahir-vl-Mulk as well as other amirs of 
Saltin Mahmtid who were on the enemy’s left were killed. When Sultin Mahmid saw both 
wings of his army thus broken and most of his amirs and troops disheartened, he was about 
to take to flight; but in the midst of this the elephant-keepers of the (Bahmani) Sultin 
seeing the order of the enemy broken had drawn up in line fifty formidable elephants in expec- 
tation that the enemy would fly before them, and at once drove them towards the enemy’s 
force. The Tarki amirs who had been delicately nurtured from their youth and were unacquaint- 
ed with the tactics of warfare, neglected to send a force in rear of the elephants, as they should 
Lave done, and so left the elephants unsupported in the midst of the enemy. Sultén Mahmid 
Khilji who still remained in his place, seeing this move in the game of chess, showed a fresh 
rook and sent a force of infantry and cavalry to eut off the elephants from the Dakhant 
army and shut them in. At this time it occurred to the mind of the foolish Sikandar Khan!! 
that the Saltin owing to his youth was unable to ride well, and fearing that he might be 
wounded, he lifted the Sultin from his saddle and seating him in front of himself tied the 
Sultén’s kamar-Zand firmly to his own waist; but this unseasonable movement caused the army 
to be disheartened, and when the troops no longer saw the Sultan in his place they turned and 
fled from the field of battle. The elephants which had been driven at a rapid pace, remained 
in the hands of the enemy. The centre of the Dakhant army without experiencing any reverse, 
and though the Sultén was still alive, like a flock of sheep without a shepherd, turned towards 


the desert ; and contyary to their custom those brave men, every one of whom was skilled in 
fight, looked like the disordered locks of women. 





% Sikandar Khfn, son of Jalal Khin Bukbéri, was killed during the previous reign (vide p. 164), so this must be 
some other individual of the same name, : 
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Khwajah Jahin and Sikandar Khén, who were with the centre of the army in attendance 
on the Sultiin, saw the flight of the army, and taking the Sultén with them proceeded to Bidar. 
Sultan Mahmiid from excessive fear and amazement did not move from his place, but fell into 
this reflection: — “The army of the Dakhan are practising a stratagem : they have placed 
a force in ambush and pretend to run away, so that when we pursue them they may surround 
us ; otherwise why should the army fly after gaining the victory ?” 


At midnight the amirs brought Sultan Niziim Shah into the city of Bidar; and next day 
when the sun rose, Makhdimah Jahan, the mother of the Sultan (who through fear of 
Huméyin Shih had fled to Rayachir, but now — encouraged by a royal written agreement — 
had returned to eourt), gave orders for the defence of the fortress of Bidar, and appointed 
Nizim-ul-Mulk also to assist her. Then taking the Sultan with her, led the whole force to 
Firfizibad Kalburga. 


Sultan Mahmiid waited three days in the same place till he was assured of the real flight 
of the Dakhani army. After that he marched to Bidar and encamped within sight of the 
city, and proceeded to plunder and devastate the city and district, He razed to the ground the 
houses of the nobility and inhabitants ; so that both the great and small of that country recited 
the takbtr of death over their household goodsand habitations, and lost all their money and effects. 


The enemy’s army surrounded the citadel and laid siege to it. 


From olden times — as has been formerly mentioned — the foundations of mutual friend- 
ship had been firmly laid between the Bahmant dynasty and the Sultans of Gujarat; so in this 
interval Makhdiimah Jahan, who was the most sensible woman of her day, wrote a letter to 
Sultan Mahmod, king of Gujarat, complaining of the tyranny and oppression of her enemies, 
and sent it by the hand of an eloquent messenger imploring assistance from the Musalmins of 
that country. 


When Sultin Mahmid heard this news he resolved to proceed to the Dakhan to repel the 
tyrant Mahmid Khilji; but his nobles and ministers expostulated with him, saying : — ‘“Di,id 
Khin who had possessed the sovereignty for a week is still lying in wait, and though 
this isthe third year of Your Majesty’s reign your ruleis still not as firmly established 
throughout the country as it should be, nor have the important affairs of government been 
furthered as much as could be desired; therefore at such a time as this to leave the seat of 
government, and for the benefit of others to go on a eampaign is a matter for serious consider- 
ation.” 


Sultin Mahmiid, though still in the flower of youth, replied to the amirs im elegant 
langnage: — “God is with him who is with God, and to assist Musalmans and friends is 
praiseworthy and necessary, for the regulation of the affairs of the world and of mankind is 
founded upon concord ; and it is certain that if the heavens and the elements did not agree with 
one another and join together in this manner, the organization of the universe would be 
annihilated ; and if the race of men were to break the chain of mutual assistance and reciprocity 
the foundations of the laws of Nature would be overthrowm . . . . ”” 


When Sultin Mahmid had ended this manly discourse and had inspired his people with 
mantiuess and bravery, after expressing their regret to the Sultin for their unworthy thoughts 
they changed their minds and said :— “If there is no help for it but to send an army into the 
Dakhan, the best course seems to be to enter the kingdom of Malwa, and'so cause anxiety to 
the mind of the Khiljis: by this means yon will not have to travel so far from your own 
territory ; and if (which Heaven forefend !) any disturbance should arise in this country, you 
‘will be able to return quickly to quell it. By this plan assistance to Sultan Nizam Shah: will 
also be assured, for when Sultan Mahmdd Khilji shall hear of your advance towards his 
territory, he will quit the Dakhan and hurry back to his own kingdom.” 


12 Vide Bayley : Gujardt, pp. 175-6, and Mir, 4t-¢ Sikandart, litho, ed., p. 99. 
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When they had explained this plan to Sultin Mahmid he taxed his courtiers with 
meanness and want of spirit, and ignoring their advice he withont delay marched with his 
army towards the Dakhan; and in due time arrived at Sultanptir and Nandurbar, near the 
frontier of the Dakhan, where he encamped. 


In the meantime the army of the Dakhan, which by the accidents of fortune had become 
scattered like the constellation of the Bear; !° like the Pleiades soon re-assembled under the 
shadow of the Sultin’s victorious standard. The personal property and the families of most of 
the troops being in the citadel of Bidar, their sense of honour, zeal and bravery was roused, 
and attracted them back to their allegiance to the Sultén. Just then the news of the arrival 
of Mahmfid (Gujaratt) at Sultampar reached the Sultin, and inspired both him and the army 
with fresh courage. A continuous correspondence then took place between the two Sultans. 


% * Pn * + Fy % ik 


Sultan Mahmiid (Khiljf) was for a long time engaged in the siege of Bidar: every day he 
used. to fill the ditch of the citadel with earth and rubbish, but when night came the defenders 
used, to come out and entirely remove it and restore the ditch toits former state. A number of 
historians have related that Sultfin Mabmid Khilji on his journeys used to carry about with 
him various kinds of vegetables growing in wooden frames, so that at each halting-place he 
might, at the time of eating, have fresh vegetables on his table. J)uring the siege of Bidar his 
supply of vegetables being exhausted, he ordered that somehow or other by lawful means 
vegetables should be procured for him. He summoned one of the shekhs of Bidar, called 
Maulana Shams-ud-Din the Truth-teller — who on account of his friendship for Shih Muhabb- 
Ulith, had remained in Bidar — and consulted him, saying :— 


‘If we buy vegetables in this place for the use of the Sultan, and pay for them, will it be 
lawful?’ The above-mentioned maulénd fearlessly replied: — ‘‘You must surely be in 
jest: to invade the territories of Musalmans ; to lay waste their country and houses, and rob 
them of their property; and then to ask for a legal decision from the doctors of the law on the 


subject of vegetables, is not the act of people of understanding.” ® 


When Sultan Mahmid Khilji heard the news of the assembly of the army of Sultin 
Nizém Shih, and that Sultin Mahmud Gujarati was coming to his assistance, he raised the 
siege, and taking Shah Muhabb-Ullah and his followers with him, marched from Bidar and set 
off two or three stages towards Kalyani so as to escape by way of Chandor; but in the meantime 
spies brought the news that Sultan Mahmtd Gujarati .with his army was proceeding in that 
direction ; so Mahmid Khilji in fear of his life turned from that direction and hastened towards 
his own dominions by way of Burhanpir and Asir. 


When the news of the flight of Khilji reached Sultan Nizém Shah he ordered Khwajah 
Jahan with a large force to go in pursuit of him, and to hang on the rear of the enemy’s army, 
and slaughter and plunder them wherever he found them. Marching with all speed he came up 
with the rear of the enemy’s army, plundered their baggage and killed great numbers of them, 


On the road news again reached Sultin Mahmid Khiljt that the Gujarat army was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the district of Sultainpiir, so, seeing that that road also was 
closed against him, he summoned the chief of Gondwarah and soothed him with various kinds 
of favour aud kindness in order that he might lead them by some other route by which they 
might avoid molestation from the enemy. The chief said :— “ In this neighbourhood there is 
no practicable ronte for the army and baggage; but there is a road like the place of Harit and 
Mariit!4 towards Akot and Elichpur, far removed from the route of the army of the king of 





18 As haying the stars scattered, in opposition to the Pleiades where they cluster. ; 

' 3h Memes of two angels who, having severely censured mankind before the throne of God, were sent down to 
earths in human shapes to judge of the temptations to which man was subject. They could not withstand them: 
they were seduced by women, and committed every species of iniquity ; for which they were suspended by the feet 
in a well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of judgment, — Johnson's Dictionary. 
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Gujarat; but for several stages, owing to the difficulties of the road and the thickness of the 
jangle, it is hardly practicable. 
Verse. 


The earth is more waterless than brimstone, 
The wind more heart-burning than hell.” 


As a matter of necessity Sultin Mahmid chose that route for the passage of his army, 
and said: — “‘ The difficulty of the route is easier than throwing one’s self inte the jaws of 
destruction,” 


Turning aside from the direction of Daulatabad, which was the route of the Gujarat army, he 
marched with as much speed as possible towards Akot, Wheu the tyrannical army entered that 
valley and desert of which the chief of the Gonds had told them, owing to the numbers of the 
army and the length and narrowness of the road, the hot winds and the scarcity of fresh water, 
the troops were excessively distressed ; and in the first march five or six thousand of them died 
of thirst. A band of Génds who were robbers on that road, when they saw the sufferings of the 
army from want of water, took the opportunity to plander them from front and rear and right 
and lett. ‘he remainder of the army, after encountering a thousand difficuities and dangers, 
had managed — half dead — to reach Kar&n.'® 


Notwithstanding the trouble and torment suffered by the army of Sultén Mahmid from 
want of water on the first march, immediately upon hearing this news, being in terror of their 
lives they started on, sometimes rising and sometimes falling. It is stated on reliable authority 
that on that march a cup of water was sold for two rupees, and was thought very cheapat the 
price. The truth is that since the designs of Sultin Mahméd were not accommodated to pro- 
priety and rectitude towards mankind no result but disaster and reverse of fortune accrued to 
him from that improper and unfair movement, From the seed of trouble and tyranny which he 
had sown he neither saw nor gathered any fruit but regret and affliction, On the second stage of 
his march he lost a great number of men; and those who escaped death were so knocked up by the 
fatigue of the journey that they would have preferred death to life. Mahmid Khilji, who 
was himself the originator of his own unpraiseworthy movement, put to death the chief of 
Gondwirah whom he suspected of purposely misleading them, though he had graphically 
decribed the difficulties of the route. 


After the flight of Mahmdad Khilji, Sultin Nizim Shih wrote and sent to Saltin Mahmid 
Gujarati a letter thanking him for his kindness,!® 


A year after this Sultan Mahmtd Khilji again took it into his head to wage war, and with 
nearly 90,000 cavalry he set out towards the Dakhan. When Sultan Nizam Shah heard of 
this he assembled his army and unfurled his standard for the purpose of repelling the aggres- 
sion; and at the same time despatched a letter to Sulfan Mahmid of Gujarat informing him of 
the enemy’s invasion, When the ruler of Gujarat was informed of the boldness of Mahmiid 
Khiljf he at once prepared to oppose him. 

Mahmid Khiljt through fear of him shrank from the encounter, and halted on the fron- 
tiers of Devagiri (Daulatabad), where he contemplated his own territory with a look of reflec- 
tion and anxiety, thinking that perhaps the flood of destruction might surround him, and there 
might be no opportunity for retreat by the way he had come. When he was assured of the 
approach of the army of Gujarat, like a gnat which flies from the sound of the wind he heat 
the drum of return, and hastened away. 


When Sultan Nizim Shih ere aware of the flight of his earny. he wrote the following 
letter to Sultan Mahmid Gujariti:— 
15 This is probably meant for Karanja, Lat. 20° 29’ N., Long. 77° $2’ E. 
16 The letter occupies a page anda half of the MS., and being written in extremely ornate style, and inter- 
gpersed with Arabic quotations, the reader will probably thank me for omitting 1%, 
27 Tho greater portion of this letter is omitted for the same reason as the other, 
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“The sum of the matter is that the envious and malevolent Khilji had marched towards 
Danlatibid, but on the Ist of the month Rajab, A. H. 867!8 (22nd March, A. D, 1462) his spies 
informed him of Your Majesty’s arrival near Sultinpur and Nandurbar for the purpose of 
strengthening the foundations of our mutual friendship, and eradicating and destroying that 
troublesome one. As soon as he heard of our alllance that disappointed wanderer retreated by 
the same road as last year; at which we were much rejoiced. Such being the state of affairs 
it seemed right to inform you. May the enemies of your eouniry always be vanquished, and 
the rulers of your State always be victorious !”’ 


In this year Sultin Nizam Shab, son of HumAyén Shih died suddenly in the thirteenth 
year of higage. His nuptial feast had beer prepared, when from the haram sotnds of lamen- 
tation and wailing arose, and the assembly of pleasure was changed into one of mourning. The 


nobles and ministers, the inmates of the karam and the court attendants shed teara of blood in 
their anguish. 


His age was eleven years, and the period of his reign, aceording to the best authorities, 


was two years and fourteen days. This event occurred on the 13th of Zi-ul-K’adah in the year 
867 (30th July, A. D, 1463). 


Cuartern XITY. 


Reign of Sulfan Muhammad shah IT., 
son of Sultan Huméytn Shah. 


After the death of Sultan Nizim Shah the nobles and generals eonsented to the suceession 
of his brother, Sultan Muhammad Shah, who was then in hig tenth year ; and according to 
preeedent, on the above-mentioned date, Malik-ul Mushi,ikh Shih Muhabb-Ullih and the 
chief satyid, Saiyid Manjalah bin Saiyid Khasif, seated him on the throne, recited the fdtihat 
and wished him long life and prosperity, and the nobles and generals plighted their fealty to 
him, 

The Sult&n behaved with liberatity towards the doctors of the law, the nobles and 


ministers, and subjects and army; and invested them with robes of honour, and distribated 
many valuable presents. 


In truth Sultin Muhammad Shah was a king endowed with dignity, of high abilities as a 
toler; and his magniffeence and pomp exceeded that of any other king of Hindfstén as well as 
his own ancestors. Among other articles of luxury and regal dignity a thousand Turk! slaves 
from Kibchak of exceeding beauty waited on him, each standing in his (?) plaee with folded 
hands and lowered head. In the time of this monarch the laws of justiee and equity were 
strengthened and confirmed, and the foundations of tyranny and oppression were destroyed. 


In the beginning of his reign the affairs of government were conducted by Malik-ut-Tujjar 
Khyajah Mehmid Gaiwan ;and with the approval of Makhdimah Jahém and all the amirs and 
grandees Khwajah Jahin Turk Shahi was punished because in the time of the late Sultan he 
had been guilty of negligence in the war with Mahbmfd Khiljf. The power of Malik-ut-Tujjar 


was now vastly inereased, and his orders were everywhere obeyed throughout the dominions 
of the Sultan, 


At this time Nizam-ul-Mulk was sent with an army against the fortress of Khérlah. On 
arriving there he encamped within sight of the fortress and laid siege to it. After the 
siege had lasted some time the defenders capitulated, and Nizim-ul-Mulk agreed to give them 
quarter, so they came out; but the governor of that fortress, who was an infidel, had 


treacherous designs concealed in his heart, and at the time of taking pén he stabbed Nig&m-ul- 
Maulk to the heart with a dagger. 


a a a Re ec A mn Se 


~ 48 The year is not stated here; but we see from what follows, as well as from the Mir,dt-< Sikandar (lith, 
od. p. 92} that it was A, H, 887. : Maen 
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A learned man has composed a chronogram giving the date of his death. 


After this occurrence the soldiers of Islam drawing the sword of vengeance from the 
scabbard of hatred cat down that fearless impure accursed one whe had committed so shame- 
ful a deed; they also killed his followers, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their 
existence. They then plundered and devastated the fort and surrounding country, seizing all 
the goods they could lay their hands upen, and levelling with the ground the dwellings of the 
idol-worshippers. 


The deceased Nigimw-ul-Mulk had two adopted sons, slaves of Humfyin Shah, whom he 
himself had educated ; one entitled Yakrush (or Yaghrish) Khiin, and the other Fath-Ulléh 
Wafa Khin. The two sons taking the body of their father went with the army to the “court of 
the Sultan, and making their reverence ait the foot of the throne exposed to the view of the 
Sultan the booty which they had brought. The Sultin invested the sons of Nigdém-ul-Mulk 
with robes of honour, and conferred on themas a jdgir the whole of that country (Khérlah) 
and its dependencies. He gave Abd-Ull4h!® the title of ‘Adil Khan, and Wath-Ullah that of 
Daryi Khin, and exalted them above their equals. This event occurred in A. H. 870 
(A. D, 1468). 


Marriage of the Sultan. 


In this year? the Sultén desiring to marry, orders were given to prepare the marriage 
feast. 
" * # #* * * * * 2 a 


After the conclusion of the marriage festivities rabes of honour and princely gifts were 
conferred on the nobles, ministers and generals, : 


In the midst of these affairs the ruler of Malwa sent an ambassador named Sharf-ul-Mulk 
to the court of the Sultan with valuable presents and a letter applying for the restoration of 
Khérlah, which from olden times had belonged to the rulers of Malwa, but had recently been 
taken by the Dakhani amérs. 


When he understood the contents of the letter, the Sultin appointed Shekh Malik Ahmad 
Muhtasib to proceed to the court of the king of Malwa with a letter and valuable presents. 
‘When Shekh Malik Ahmad arrived in Manda he waited on Sultan Mahmiid; and laying the 
foundations of peace and prosperity, presented the letter of which he was the bearer, and which 
was to the following effect: — 


‘““Your Majesty’s letter reached its destination, and its contents are understood. 


As regards the districts.of Ahmadabad Mahtr which in the reigns of Sultan Almad Shih 
Walt-al Babmant and Sultin Al-Halfm Al-Karim Sultan ‘Ali-nd-Din Ahmad Shah, were con- 
quered from the districts of the infidels and have come into our possession; and for the most 
part under the tarafddré of Nizim-ul-Mulk Ghirt the revenue of those parts has been paid into 
our royal treasury; and up to the present time they have been in our possession: you shall 
therefore withdraw your claim to them, and there shall be no further dispute in the matter. 


As for Khérlah; since it is known on reliable authority that during the reign of the late 
Sultan Ahmad Shah-Walt Al-Bahmani it belonged to Hushang Sh&b,2! it shall be restored to 
you... ; 


As regards the other districts of the infidels, which are for the most part in a state of war 
and have never professed the faith of Islam, and the inhabitants of which are continually plun- 
dering and devastating the dominions of both of us, they shall belong to whomsoever 
shall take them with the sword. 


198 This is not one of the names previously given. 2¢ The Sultén was then only thirteex, 
2 King of Malwa, 
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After ratifying these terms of agreement, which are noi subject to alteration, the 
messenger is to return,’’ 


According to his orders, Shekh Malik Ahmad ratified the terms of the treaty, and then 
returned to the capital, 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin one day gave a public audience, and having 
conferred titles on the nobles and ministers, made the following eloquent speech in darddy :— 
* cd * * + + ae * rr) 


With the consent of the Queen-Mother, Makhdiimah Jahan, the office of prime minister 
and the regulation of the affairs of the country and people was conferred on Khwajah Mahmid 
Giwin, who was ennobled by the title of Khwajah Jahin, and was given unlimited authority 
over all the affairs of State. He nsed his power wisely ; and in whatever direction he tarncd, 
he reduced the countries to submission and compelled them to pay tribute. He thus incréased 
the Babmani dominions to an extent never achieved by former sovereigns. 


After the affairs of government had been put into the hands of Khwajah Mahmid, entitled 
Khwiajah Jahan, orders were issued for the assembly of a large army with which he proceeded 
on an expedition against the infidels of Hubli and Bigalkot, and the troops surrounded the 
fortress and laid siege to it. The sound of drums and trumpets reached to the heavens, and 
they took to their arrows, cannons and guns. Eventually the Dakhani troops took possession 
of the fortress. They put many of the garrison to the sword, plundered the houses and seizing 
whatever they could carry off, levelled the rest with the ground. 


The Sultin by that attack having gained possession of the fortresses of Hubli and Bagal- 
kot and the remaining forts and districts of that country, reduced the chiefs of those parts to 
submission, and the latter after having paid the revenues of their districts into the royal 
treasury, were exempted from further molestation by the troops. 


After that the Sultin returned to his capital. 


The Sultan sends Khwijah Mahmfd Gawaén with a large force against the infidels 
of the Konkan. 


When the Sultiin had spent a short time in enjoyment and recreation in his capital he 
conceived the idea of waging a jihdd against the infidels of the forts and hillsof the Konkan; so 
he summoned the nobles and ministers of State, and explained his intentions. Khwijah 
Mahmid Gawan, standing np among the nobles, respectfully saluted the Sultin, and said :— 
‘We are ready to sacrifice our lives in your service and to save you from the trouble incidental 
to conducting a campaign yourself im person: if Your Majesty so orders it, I will undertake 
this duty, and by the aid and favour of God and Your Majesty’s good fortune I shall clear the 
base infidels ont of all the forts and towns of that country, and take possession of them, and so 
free Your Majesty’s slaves from all anxiety from them.” 


The Sultin highly approved of this proposal, and presented many royal gifts and a special 
robe of honour to Khwijah Jahin. A number of nobles and generals were appointed to 
co-operate with Khwajah Jahan in conquering the Konkan. 


Khwajah Jahin with a large force set out on the march from Bidar, and halting in the 
district of Kolhapur, made preparations for the campaign. He summoned the army which 
was in that place; and from Junnar and Chakan Asad Khan joined him witha large force. 
Kishwar Khan also arrived with his force from Kalar (?) and Dabhol. 


When a sufficiently large force had assembled Khwajah Jahin proceeded against the 
rebellious people of that land, and ordered his troops to cut down and burn the jungle which 
served as a biding-place for the enemy. When the base infidels of that country became aware 
of his approach they joined one another in numbers like ants and locusts ¢p oppose him, and 
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nearly fifty engagements took place between the Muhammadans and the infidels. After that 
the rainy season arrived with its clouds, rain and stoims; so Khwajah Jahan unavoidably 
adjourned the campaign, and with his army returned to Kolhaptr, where he remained till the 
conclusion of the season of damp and mud. Then Khwajah Jahan raised his standard and 
resumed the conquest of the country of the infidels. First of all, marching to Rabankana (?)?# 
he took the fort immediately upon his arrival there; and thence he marched to the fort of 
M&chal%o and quickly succeeded in gaining possession of that also. After that the army 
marched towards the fortress of Sangameshvar which in strength was second only to Junnar. 
As has already been related in these pages, the infidels of those parts in the time of Khalf 
Hasan Malik-ut-Tujjir had massacred him and the brave soldiers of Islam. 


When the Raya of Sagameshvar heard the news of the approach of the brave minister with 
his army,and had also heard of the conquest of the forts of that country, fearing vengeance, he 
was overpowered with terror; and having no other resource he sent a person to Khwajah Jahan 
to sue for quarter, and delivered up the fortress of Khélna* to the agents of Khwajah Jahan. 


This unrivalled minister passed nearly two years in that country and mountainous region, 
He put many of the base infidels to the sword, and seizing most of the forts and towns from 
the hands of the infidels, threw the fire of rapine and plunder into the homes of the 
idol-worshippers, atid immense booty and valuable goods, such as horses, elephants, maidens 
and female slaves of ecypress-like formsand tulip-like cheeks, as well as precious jewels and 
pearls fell into the minister’s hands. | 


Khwijah Jahan with his army took this immense booty to the court of the Sultin, and 
after making his obeisance, presented so many offerings from the booty which had fallen into 
his hands in his numerous victories that the beholders were astonished. The Sultan, by royal 
favours and kindnesses, exalted Khwajah Jahan above all bis equals, and conferred on him the 
titles of Majlis-i Karim and ‘Azim-i A‘zam Humiyén Makhdtm Khwajah Jahan ; and orders 
were given that in the royal assembly none of the nobles or grandees should take precedence of 
Khwajah Jahan ; and that he should have supreme authority in the government of the Dakhani 
dominions. 

In this year the Queen-Mother, Makhdimeh Jahan died, andin A. H. 875 (A. D.j1470) 
the Sultin assumed the reins of government, 


In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Telingina and informed the Sultin 
that the Raya of Orisa, who was the principal réya of Telinginé, was dead. 


The Sultin was rejoiced to hear this news, and resolved upon the conquest of those domi- 
nions; accordingly he held a council of war with his nobles and ministers. Malik Nigam-ul- 
Mulk Bahri, who was one of the favourites of Humaytn Shah, said : —“ With Your Majesty’s 
permission I will undertake this duty.” The Sultan invested him with a special robe of honour, 
and despatched him with some of the other nobles in that direction. 


When the base infidels of those parts heard of the approach of the royal army they assem- 
bled an army more numerous than ants and locusts, in the midst of heat like the flames of hell, 
and came out to oppose the army of Islam; but however much they strove, attacking and 
retreating before the conquering army, they were at last reluctantly compelled to take to flight, 
and the royal army pursued them and put many of them to the sword. 

After this victory, Nizém-ul-Mulk Bahri marched towards the fortress of Rajamundari 
(Rajamahendri), and in a short time obtained possession of it. Thence he proceeded towards 
the fort of Kondavir, which is situate on the sammitof an extremely high mountain and 
puilt on hard rock, This fortress he laid siege to and after great exertions it was taken like 


the others. 


a2 Not identified. 
st The modern Vishalgadh. 


22a A hill close to Vishdlgagh, 1 which rises the river Muchkundi, 
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Malik Niz&im-ul-Mulk took most of the forts of those districts, and assigned them to the 
nobles and ministers on feudal tenure; then hastening back to the royal court he made his 
obeisance to the Sultfm and presented to him the booty which he had obtained from the land 
of the infidels, and he was rewarded by kingly gifts and a robe of hononr. 


At this same period the prime minister, Khwajah Jahan, founded four lofty and 
beautiful domes and colleges in the bazar of Bidar. Maulinfi Mabmid Shirazi has composed 
achronogram recording the date of the building of the college** (A. H. 876, — A. D. 1471). 
Up to the time of the writer of these pages — which is a thousand years from the Htyah 
(A. D. 1591) — those buildings and the four domes, in ornament and elegance, are still the 
admiration of the world. 


In the year 879 (A.D, 1474) the Sultan satin state on his throne and gavea public 
audience to the amirs and nobility, and in elegant language explained as follows :—‘‘The 
announcers of news have informed me that the district of Wairagadh, which ts in possession of 
Jatak Baya, the ungrateful, isa mine of diamonds; and I am resolved that that district also, 
like all the others, shall Le brought into the possession of the servants of this court; and that 


in those districts the rites of Islém shall be introduced, and the symbols of infidelity and dark- 
ness be obliterated.” 


Majlis Rafi ‘Abd-Ullth ‘ Adil Khan ; or — according to one historian — Fath-Ullah Darya 
Khan5 (according to the diversity of opinion of historians) stood up, and saluting the Sultan, 
said: — “I hope that I may be intrusted with this duty in order that at the risk of my lite I 
may, by the aid of God and the favour of Your Majesty’s good fortune, take the fortress of 
Vairigadh and conquer the infidels of that country.” | 


The Sultén rewarded ‘Adil Khan with kingly gifts, invested him with a special robe of 
honour and despatched him in that direction with several nobles and ministers. The said 
‘Adil Khin with a large force marched towards Wairagadh, and in due time encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that fortress, which was exceedingly lofty and strong, and laid siege to it, 
The troops displayed much gallantry and strove their utmost, so that the defenders were at 
last reduced to extremities. When Jatak Raya witnessed the strength and bravery of the 
attacking force he was overcome with fear, and sued for quarter. He sent a message to Majlis 
Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, tendering his submission ; and said that if a written promise of safe conduct 
for his family were granted, he would surrender the fort. ‘Adil Khan accordingly gave the 
required written promise, and took possession of the fort ; and leaving some of his troops in 
charge of it, returned with the rest of his army to the royal court, and presented to the Sultan 
the valuable booty which he had obtained. The Sultan rewarded him handsomely, invested 


him with a special robe of honour, and assigned to him as a jdgir the districts which he had 
conquered. 


The Sultfn’s army proceeds to repel the faithless Parkatapah.26 


In this same year,?” and in the midst of these oceurrences Khwajah Jahén Khwajah 
Mahmid Giwan informed the Sultin that the perfidious Parkatapah had withdrawn his head 
from the collar of obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had taken possession of the 
island of Goa. He added: —‘* With Your Majesty’s permission I will go and put down this 


rebellion and chastise that accursed one, conquer the whole country of Kanara and Vijayanagar 
and annex them to the dominions of Islim.” 


The Sultin was astonished at the military ardour and bravery of that pure-minded, 
incomparable minister; but, preferring to enjoy the happiness of himself waging a jihdd, he 


3% The words recording the date are live Gans ia y 
25 These are the two sons of the murdered Nizim-ul-Mulk mentioned on page 194, 


%6 In nearly every place in which this name occurs in the MSS. it is spelt differently, -¢. g., Parkatapah, 
Birkanah, Parkatabtah, Parkatiyah, Parkitali and Barkabtah. It ought to be wmtten Birkdéna Réy, or, perhaps, 
Vikramédstya, — vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Part IL, p. 688. 

at A, H, 873 (A. D. 1474). 
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pe his army to be assembled, and from all quarters countless troops flocked into the 
court. 


The Sultén with an army more numerous than drops of rain or the sand of the desert 
proceeded towards the fortress of Balganw (Belgaum) ; one which is distinguished and excep- 
tional in strength among all the forts of the Dakhan: from the foundation of the walls to ae 
nicked battlement, all built of cut stone,2® and it had a deep wet ditch. In due time the 
Sultin encamped in the neighbourhvod of that fortress, and being anxious to take it he ordered 
his troops to be drawn up in great force in front of it. The royal engineers apportioned the 
ground to the different amirs and heads of the army, and in a few days the attack commenced 
with loud noise and they battered the towers and battlements with cannons, guns, mangonels?? 
and all the implements of war. Hach day they used: to throw the day of resurrection into the 
fortress of the infidels, and with the crash oficannon and mangoncls destroyed the buildings and 
dwellings of the infidels and filled in the ditch with earth and rubbish. 


When for a long time the troops of Islam had been contending in this manner with the 
infidels, the hearts of the latter were filled with the greatest dread of the army of Islam, and 
they began to give way. But Parkatapah, who was the chief of the lords of hell, seeing the 
state of terror of his followers, resolved to resort to stratagem and deception to induce the royal 
army to raise the siege. He therefore sent a person to the amire and ministers and bribed 
them to induce the Sultéin by some means or other to refrain from taking the fortress. Next 
day, when the nobles went to make their obeisance to the Snultin, they all, with one accord, 
interceded for the cursed Parkatapah. When the Sultaén saw the unanimity of the amirs in 
interceding for the worshippers of idols he smiled a forced smile, and spoke as follows in elegant 
language : — ‘“‘ What boldness is this on the part of the cursed Parkatapah, that he dares to con- 
tend against our forces! Against us, the foremost among the sons of men, who have inherited 
the name of ‘ Sultin ’ and the title of ‘ Kayan’ from our illustrious ancestors : against us who 
from the time of Bahman, son of Isfandyar,8° to Kayimars have been illustrious sovereigns. 
With God’s help I will make into fuel for hell that accursed, contemptible one with all his 
kindred, in order that other rebels may take example from him.” : 


The Sultin then urged his troops to make fresh endeavours; and in order to see the 
progress of the fight, and enconrage the hearts of his brave warriors, he rode his pie-bald 
charger; and from his regal dignity and majesty the strength of the army was increased so 
that each one became equal to a thousand, and instilled the utmost fear into the hearts of the 
infidels. 

When Parkitapah saw the helpless state of the garrison, he trembled and himself sent his 
family from the towers of the fortress to make their obeisance to the Sultin, while he himself 
came out from a tower in front of the royal court, with a rope round his neck, and tying him- 
self to a pillar stood like a slave, The Sultan on seeing this and the coming of his family, took 
pity on the wretched creatures, and forgiving their offences spared their lives; and bestowed 
the fortress on his minister Khwajah Jahin. 


After that the Sultan returned towards his capital; but on the way stopped some days at 
Bijapdr, and bestowed handsome presents on his nobles and ministers, and rewarded all accord- 
ing to their several merits and services. He then returned to his capital. 


In the same year a great famine occurred in the Dakhan ; and since that sudden misfor- 
tune originated in Bijapir it was generally known as the famine of Bijapar : it extended to most 
of the districts, and many people died of hunger and destitution. After that the Creator of the 
world and Provider of the necessaries of life opened the doors of comfort in the face of man- 

2% Laterite. . 29 Manjanik, 
22 Bahman, son of Isfandyar, is commonly known as Ardshtr Dariz-dast — the celebrated Artaxerzes Longi- 
manus of the Greeks. The name Bah-man is a Sanskrit compound signifying ‘‘ possessing arms.’’ — Malcolm’s Hist, 


of Pers, Vol. I., Chap. IV. 
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kind and all kinds of animals; and in His great mercy freed the people from tronble and 
disquietnde. Praise be to God for His beneficence ! 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin was informed that the perfidions Raya 
of Orissa, with a large force of foot and horse, had invaded the territories of Islém. 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk Bahri, who was situated as a barrier between the country of the infidels 
and the territories of Islim, owing to the numbers of the enemy’s force, was unable to 
cope with them, hastened towards Wazirabad. The Sultan ordered his army to be assembled 
in all haste at the town of Malikpur,>! near Ashttr,*! on the bank of a tank which was one of 
the innovations of Malik Hasan Nizdm-ul-Mulk Bahri. According to orders they flocked 
there from all parts, and ina short time an immense force was assembled; and the Saltin 
marching with them, in due time arrived near the fortress of Rajémundri (Rajimahendr), 
From that innumerable force the Sultin picked out 20,00 men with two horses each, and 
leaving the minister Khwijah Jahin in the royal camp im attendance onthe prince (Mahmid 
Khan) he himself with the picked troops proceeded to Rajimund:i; and was accompanied 


on this occasion by the Prince of the Apostles, Shih Muhabb-Ullah, grandson of Shah 
Ni‘mat- Ullah. 


When they arrivedin the neighbourhood of the fortress of Rijamundii, they saw an 
immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narsinha Raya with 70(),000 cursed 
infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron had taken his stand. On this side of the 
yiver he had dug a deep ditch, on the edge of which he had built a wall like the rampart of 
Alexander, and filled it with cannon and guns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwith- 
standing all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narsinba Raya heard of 


the arrival of the Sultin’s army, thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he elected 
to take to flight. 


When the Sultin became aware of the flight of the enemy he appointed Malik Fath-Ullkh 
Daryé Khan with several other amirs of his conquering army to go in pursuit, andin slaughter- 
ing and plundering to strive their utmost. Dary& Kh&n, accordingly, with his division 
pursned the infidels as far as the fortress of Rajdmundri, and laid siege to if. The Sultan 
also: followed him with all speed and raised his victorious standards at the foot of the fortress. 
Bhe noise of the war-drums and trumpets was such that the infidels imagined it was the trumpet 
of Isrifil.32 Orders were given to the army to surround thefortress, and with cannons, guns, 


arrows and all the engines of war to reduce the besieged to extremities and deny them the 
necessaries of life. 


It had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of victory was reflected in the mirror of 
the desires of the royal troops, when suddenly the commander of the fortress cried for quarter. 
The Sultan in his exceeding mercy and kindness took pity on those unfortunate people, 
pardoned their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor of the 
fortress riding on an elephant of gigantie size went to pay his respects to the Sultin. He 
made his oheisance and was enrolled among the Turki, Tilangt and Habshi slaves. 


The Sultan with some of the nobles and great men went out on the summit of the fortress, 
and signified his wish that the rites of the faith of Islim should be introduced into that abode 


of infidelity. He appointed tothe charge of the fortress the same person to whom it had been 
formerly assigned 35 


After that the Sultin went forth, and acalttag his victorious standards, proceeded towards 
his capital, where he turned his attention to the administration of justice and looking after his 
subjects and army. He liberally rewarded the officers and brave men of his army. 


_ In the midst of these events ‘Adil Shah, Walt of Asirgadh and Burhanpur, who had 
been constantly in subjection to the Sultans of the Dakhan, and recited the khutbauh and 
Se OT 


31 Not Hentified. 3 The angel of death, who is to blow the last trumpet, 33 Niz4m-ul-Mulk Babyi. 
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coined money in the name of those kings, and been a staunch friend and ally of theirs, came to 
Bidar to pay his respects to the Sultan ; and the latter several times took part in festive enter-- 
tainments in the society of ‘Adil Shah. 


The Sultan marches to Kénchipura and that neighbourhood. 
Khwajah Jahan is put to death through the deception of people jealous of him. 


_ In the months of the year &&5 (A. D. 1480) the Sultin was informed that his subjects in 
other of Kondivir had broken oué in rebellion, and throwing themselves on the protection of 
Narsinha Raya had altogether withdrawn from their allegiance to the rule of Islam. Undoubted- 
ly to defer or neglect to admonish and chastise them would give rise to sedition and disturbance, 
and probably lead to the destruction of the country; so the Suitin on hearing the news, in the 
month of Ramazin in the above-mentioned year (November, A. D.1480) ordered his army to be 
assembled; and marching with it towards the kingdom of Vijayanagar, in due time arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kondavir, and encamping there, completely surrounded it, 
so as to prevent all entrance or exit on the part of the infidels. 


Immediately upon this movement of the army, the rebels in the fortress were much dis- 
turbed, and the swords, spears and arrows struck terror to their hearts ; so they hoisted flags 
of submission on the towers and battlements. They all then begged to be forgiven, and said:— 
“ The cause of our swerving fiom the road of obedience, and travelling in the desert of error 
was this, — Certain ministers of the royal court, who wished to seize for themselves the 
government entrusted to them, set over us as their agents a clique of disreputable, tyrannical 
oppressors who stretched out the hand of oppression and authority over our property and 
worldly goods; and would not refrain from their unjust practices, however much we repre- 
sented the circumstances, They would not allow the tale of our oppression to reach the 
Snultin ; so at last we were driven to desperation.” 


When the Sultan became aware of the circumstances of those guiltless oppressed people he 
pardoned their past offences, and in his exceeding kindness bestowed the fortress with al its 
dependencies on Malik Hasan Humésyin Shahi Niz4m-ul-Mulk Bahri in order that he might 
exert himself in cherishing the subjects, But from the words of the inhabitants of the fortress 
the dust of vexation towards Khwajah Jahan settled on the margin of the Sultan’s mind, and he 
secretly resolved on his destruction. 


After the conclusion of the affair of Kondavir agreeably to his desires, it occurred to the 
Sultan that the extensive plains are only open to military operations up to the rajny season, and 
the eradication of the worshippers of Lat and Maniit and the destruction of the infidels 
was an object much to be desired ; and as the infidel Narsigha, — who, owing to his numerous 
army and the extent of his dominions, was the greatest and most powerful of all the rulers of 
TelinganA and Vijayanagar — had latterly shown delay and remissness in proving his sincerity 
towards the royal court by sending presents and n‘al-bahd ;4 therefore the best course to adopt 
was to trample his country under the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the 
ground. 

It has been related that this Narsinha had established himself in the midst of the countries 
of Kamarah and Telingina, and taken possession of most of the districts of the coast and 
interior of Vijayanagar. 

The Sultén now, because of the above-mentioned considerations, marched with his army 
from the above-mentioned fort,®5 and advanced about forty farsangs*® into the country of Nar- 
sinha, and on arriving within sight of the fortress of Maltir — which was the greatest of the 
forts of that country — encamped there, 


perwotncanand_vecaenanitaO 


% Money given te foreign troops to abstain from plunder and devastation. % Kondavir. 
36 About 196 miles. ‘Phe actual distance of Malir from Kondavir in a straight line is about 270 miles. 
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When the cursed Narsinha obtained information of the approach of the royal arm y, he 
became uneasy and took to flight without giving battle; and used to pass each day in a house 
and each night in some jungle or other. 


One day the Sultan ordered a letter to be written to the impure Narsigha founded upon 
threats and intimidation, and reminding him of his hostility both former and recent. When 
this angry and terror-inspiring letter reached that undiseerning infidel, trembling for fear of 
being attacked by the Sultin’s army, and having no other resource, he sent a quantity of 
valuable presents of jewellery and other valuables, elephants and horses to the Sultin’s court, 
and confessing his weakness, promised obedience and submission. 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultan was informed that at a distance of fifty farsakhs?? 
from his camp was a city called Ganji (Kanchipura or Kancht), situated in the centre of the 
dominions of that malignant one, containing temples which were the wonder of the age, filled 
with countless concealed treasures and jewels and valuable pearls, besides innumerable beanti- 
fulslave girls. From the rise of Islim up to this time no Muhammadan monarch had set foot 
init: no stranger bad laid hand on the cheek of the bride of that idol-temple; and it was 
suggested that if the Sultin were to send an expedition against it, immense booty and trea- 
sures would doubtless be obtained. 


On hearing this news the Sultin left the prince and the pure-minded minister, Khwajah 
Jahan and some of the nobles and great men in charge of the camp, whilst he himself with 
nearly 10,000 horse made forced marches from that place ; and after they had for one day and 
two nights, travelled a long distance through an uneven country, on the morning of the second 
day, which happened to be the 11th of Muharram in the year 886 (12th March, A. D. 1481) 
the Sultin with Niz&am-ul-Mulk Bahri, Khan-i ‘Azam ‘Adil Khin and 150 special slaves of the 
Sultan, outstripped the whole army, and having surrounded the city of Kanchi, entrapped the 
people of that city of sinners. Out of a number who had been appointed for the protection 
of the city and temples, some were put to the sword, whilst others by a thousand stratagems 
escaped with their lives, and took to flight. The royal troops moment by moment and hour by 
hour following one another were assembling till a large army was collected under the Sultin’s 
standard. After that, at a sign from the Sultin, the troops took to plundering and devastating. 
They levelled the city and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all the symbols of 
infidelity ; and such a quantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves and lovely maidens and all 
kinds of rarities fell into their hands, that they were beyond computation. 


After the successful accomplishment of his desires, the Sultan returned from that place to 
his camp. Qn arriving there he ordered an elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory 
to be written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions. 


In the midst of these affairs a clique of jealous and malevolent persons who play with the 
understanding of everyone, and by deceit and knavery under the semblance of friendship, 
create ill-feeling between father and son, having conceived pnre lies and vile inventions which 
had the appearance of truth, reported them to the servants of the Sultan. 


The details of this summary and the abridgment of this digression is this — that a number 
of spiteful persons, “disease in their hearts,” who were continually making malignant impuia- 
tions against the Khwijah, with a large sum of money, bribed one of his confidential slaves 
who always kept his seal about him, to affix his seal to a paper, and return it to them; 
so that by this cunning device they might accomplish their designs. The misguided slave, 
according to the wishes of those evil persons, readily consented to do that shameful deed. 


The conspirators wrote a letter purporting to be from Khwajah Jahin to Narsinha Raya, 
fnll of treachery and ingratitude towards his benefactor ; and at the time of leisure they pre- 





i About 270 miles, The actual distance in a straight line from Malir to Kanchipura is about 120 miles, 
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sented that letter to the Sultan in his private apartment, and secretly gave him that manifes, 
calamny in the garb of sincerity and certainty; and this served to verify the statements of the 
former calumniators. Since, from the passage of the complaint of the ‘inhabitants of Kondavirt 
the dust of alleged injury from the minister had already settled on the mind of the Sultén, the 
contents of this letter put the former matter into motion, and he fully determined to put to 
death that incomparable minister. 


On the 5th of Safar, in the year last mentioned (A. H. 886 = 5th April, A. D. 1481), the 
nobles being all assembled in the court, the Sultan, on pretence of having taken an aperient, 
retired from the assembly, and sent some one to summon Khwijah Jahan, and called him into 
his private apartment. 


It is said that when the Khwajah was mounting, with the intention of waiting on the Sultin, 
an astrologer represented to him that it would be advisable for him to put off going into the 
Sultin’s presence on that day. The Khwijah replied: — “The merit of attendance on His 
Majesty may be productive of eternal happiness and honour to me. Praise be to God, to Whose 
goodness I bear witness !” 


It is related that before the Khwijah attained the grade of martyrdom, he used continually 
to repeat this’ verse : — 


“As martyrdom to love is glorious here and hereafter, 
“ Happy should I be to be carried dead from this field.” 


And in an ode which he had composed in the previous year in praise of the Sultan, he 
foretold this circumstance. 
* * % 2 # # eo % * * 


When the Khwéjah arrived in the presence of the Sultin, he kissed the ground in saluta- 
tion. The Sultan asked him: — “Ifaslave of mine is disloyal to his benefactor, and his crime 
is proved, what should be his punishment ?” 


Khwajah Jahan, without hesitation, replied: — ‘The abandoned wretch who practises 
treachery against his lord should meet with nothing but the sword.” 


The Sultén then showed Khw&jah Jahan the forged letter; and when the wretched 
Khwajah saw it, he exclaimed: — ‘“‘By God! this is an evident forgery.’”°? He placed 
his head on the ground and emphatically swore :— ‘‘ Although this letter is sealed with my seal, 
your slave has no knowledge of its contents. God forbid! that such base ingratitude should 
emanate from this slave, with so many past services and risking of life; who has experienced 
so many acts of kindness from Your Majesty, and who has been distinguished and selected 
above all his equals. 

By God, the jewel of whose commands 

The spiritual perforate with their hearts’ blood, 

It is like the false story of Yusuf and the wolf — %° 
That which his enemies say of this slave.” 


However much Khwijah Jahan spoke in this strain, it was of no avail. The Sultan, on 
some excuse, rose up. Jauhar Habshi and some of the slaves had previously been ordered to 
watch for the Sultiin’s signal, and whenever he might look towards them, to kill Khwajah 
Jahan, and clear the mind of the Sultan from anxiety on account of that minister. At a sign 
from the Sultin they now martyred Khwdjeh Jahin by blows of their swords, and threw him 
in the dust of destruction, And having called As‘ad Khan inside they pot him also to death. 


But the clique who had designed this plot, in a short time met with their just recompense ; 
for shortly afterwards their fraud and deceit became manifest to the Sultan: their treachery 
NR 


_ §%8 A quotation from the Kur,dn, 
39 Alluding to Joseph’s brethren telling Jacob that he had been torn by a wild beast. 
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and ingratitude was proved, and they receiving the punishment due to them, were put to 
death, and the remainder were banished. 
ry * * % # 

After the execution of Khwajah Jahiin, the Sultan proceeded towards his capital, and 
looked after the comfort of his soldiers and subjects, treating all with much kindness. After 
some time he repented of having killed that minister; but since the arrow had sped from the 
bow and the shaft of fate lodged in the butt, regret was of no avail. For this reason delay and 
deliberation in punishing is advocated by the greatest of sages, who says: — “ One cannot 
remedy the punished, while he who is not punished can be judged.” 


"In some histories it is related that after the martyrdom of Khwajah Jahan, the Sultan one 
night in a dream saw the Prophet seated on the throne of judgment, and the father of 
Khyajah Jahan appealed against oppression, and demanded retribution for the blood of his son. 
The Prophet asked him for his witnesses, upon which he produced them; and in accordance 
with the orders of the Prophet, the law of retaliation was enforced upon the Sultin, who from 
terror of that dreadful dream, awoke ; and by compulsion and uneasiness related the dream to 
his intimates. He was in a constant state of terror owing to that dream. 


A year after that the Sultan again conceived the idea of waging a yihdd against the infidels, 
and having collected an army in numbers like the sand, he resolved to invade Vijayanagar and 
seize the Konkan, On the way there the Sultan was seized with asthma and fever, and 
his strength suddenly failed owing to the severity of the fever. Although skilled physicians 
applied remedies and did their utmost, they could not cure him; in fact, they only increased 
his illness. The Sultan seeing death approaching made his will. He sent for Prince Ahmad — 
afterwards called Sultan Mahmfd, and having appointed him heir to the throne, died. 

The nobles and statesmen rent their clothes and put dust on their heads and began 
weeping and wailing. 

# % 2 * cS 2 % % 

Sultin Muhammad Shih was a king characterized by mildness and bravery, and celebrated 
for his mercy and generosity ; but he had sold the gem of his precious soul for the jewel of the 
liquid ruby of pure wine, and had burnt the nest of the bird of his spirit in the desire of plea~ 
sure. He had a great partiality for the Turki slaves, and left in their hands the management 
of all the important affairs of State. 

The Dakhani amitrs — who had been brought up by the ancestors of the Sultan — after his 
death unanimously agreed to the succession of Sultin Mahmid Shih. Outwardly they had 
mixed with that clique [the Turkis], like dice of ivory and ebony on a chess-board, but in the 
end they played with false dice, and suddenly falling upon the Turkis, threw them on the 
chess-table of annihilation and misfortune, and arrested them, But eventually the Dakhant 
amirs treated one another in the same manner, and crossed swords with one another; so thata 
country which was adorned like the faces of the fair became utterly dishevelled and con- 
fused like the curls and hair of women : some of which occurrences shall after this, please God, 
be written in the account of Sultan Mahmiid Shih. 


The age of Sultin Muhammad was twenty-eight, and the duration of his reign, twenty years 
and two months. His death occurred on the Sth of the month Salar, in the year 887 (26th 
March, A. D. 1482). An excellent man has composed the following chronogram of the date of 
bis death :— 

“The king of kings of the world, Sultin Muhammad, 

“Who was suddenly plunged into the ocean of death ; 
“Since the Dakhan became waste by his departure, 

“So the ‘ruin of the Dakhan was the date of his death.” 


(To be continued.) 


"The words giving the date are @ 5 cs! !>* ‘The same chronogram is given in Firishteh. 
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ALEXANDER GRANT’S ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF CALCUTTA IN 1756. 
Preface by R. C. Temple. 


Tue story of the Black Hole of Calcutta is of perennial interest, and hence no apology 
is necessary for the publication of this document, which is a letter by Capt. Alexander 
Grant, ‘‘ Adjutant-General” of the forces engaged in the Defence of Calcutta against 
the army of Suraju’ddaula, evidently intended to excuse his conduct. Major Minchin, the 
Commander, and Capt. Grant were dismissed from the B. I, Company’s service for deserting 
their posts, and Dr. Busteed, who extensively quotes, in his Hehoes of Old Calcutta, from this 
document now under consideration, and puts the case as to the deserters very mildly, says : — 
“ Desertion in the presence of the enemy on the part of those to whose lot had especially fallen 
the duty'of seeing the struggle, however hopeless, to the end, is a charge not to be lightly 
made. Any reference, therefore, to an occurrence, which carried with it so deep a stigma, 
should in fairness be accompanied by what has been alleged in exculpation of their conduct by 
those chiefly concerned. Both the Governor [Roger Drake] and the Adjutant General 
[Alexander Grant] have liberated their consciences on this subject, Their personal narration, 
though it may not quite fulfil the object of the writers, will perhaps help us to realise more 
vividly the scenes in which they were prominent actors: (p.18f.) Weak as Grant’s letter 
may appear to us nowadays, it and his other representations had the effect he desired, in that 
he was finally re-instated in service. 

It was on the 19th Jung, 1756, that Grant deserted from Calcutta, and his letter was 
written on the 18th July following. The document now published is not, however, the 
original, but a copy made on 22nd February, 1774, for John Debonnaire, from whose heirs 
I have received it, together with several other most interesting MSS. relating to India, which 
I hope to publish in this Journal in due course.} 

This John Debonnaire was one of several of identically the same name, who were wealthy 
merchants of Huguenot descent in London and India during the XVIIIth Century. The 
pedigree, so far as the wills and documents I have been able to see, is as follows :— 

severest iseemicet Debonnaire, probably the original 


refugee during the Huguenot emigration of 
1666-1716. 


| 
Peter Dy iatacs John Debonnaire, b. ¢. 1674: m, 1718: d. 1747, 
John Debonnaire, styled “the elder” John Debonnaire, styled “the younger: ” 
and described asan EH. I. merchant. [ 1724-1795, for whom the copy of Grant’s 
have an inventory of his clothing, d. defence was made in 1774. e was part 
1747, made apparently in Bombay. He owner of the ‘‘Grantham, taken by the 
d. 1756. ffrench and properly condemned as a 


lawfnl prize” before ‘a 65. 








men 


Ann Debonzaire ; 1755-1829, John Debonnaire: b. c. 1757. He was a 
heiress of the Debonnaire property, merchant residing in Calcutta, 1787, 
and described as the last of her 
name, As 2nd wife = William Tennant = Mary Wyld, as Ist wife. 
She was the Mrs. Tennant painted by Gainsborough, 
Richd Temple of the The Nash 
William Tennant 





| | 
Charles Tennant = Sophia Temple Richd Temple 
Governor of Bombay 
Charles Tennant of 
St. Anne’s Manor, Richd Temple, the pre- 
owner of the MSS. sent writer. 
1# g., The Voyage of the Wake round the Coast of India, from the Hughli to Bombay in 1746 darmnug the 


capt f M French under Labourdonnais, The wreck of the Doddington in 1755 on “a desert island ” 
of this oaaet ae re a the Voyage to India of the Huppy Deliverance, built by the shipwrecked crew- : 
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The copying of the letter by the old writer is obviously incorrect in places and the style is 
involved throughout. I have, by means of brackets, tried to elucidate the greatest of the diffi- 
culties, where possible. Also, in the MS. the text runs continuously without paragraphs or 
regular stops, and such stops as occur are, after the fashion of the day, wrongly placed or of 
a description not understood at the present time. For the sake of clearness I have, therefore, 
paragraphed the text and placed the stops after the current practice, so far as that has been 
possible. Otherwise the text is presented to the reader verbatm. 


Letter. 


Fulta from on board the Success Gally 13 July 1756. 


Sir, — As the Loss of Calcutta will undoubtedly be represented in various ways, my Duty, 
as well as my having once had the honour of your Acquaintance and Continance, demands my 
giving some account of it, especially the Military Transactions. My having been Appointed 
to actas Adjutant General during the Troubles, enables me to do it in a more particular 
manner, than I otherwise could have done, had I been stationed at my post, as I issued out all 
Orders from the Govenour, and saw most of them put in execution. For what relates to private 
Correspondance must refer you to a long Narrative of Mr. Drakes which he informs me he 
intends to transmit by this conveyance. 


You must have already rec’d the Accounts of the Surrender of Cossimbuzar on the 
4th of June, and the manner Mr. Watts was decoy’d and made Prisoner in the Nabobs Camp 
and obliged to deliver up the fort. We have dispatched Patamors for that Purpose when we 
rec’d the news on the 7th. We may justly impute all our Misfortunes to the Loss of that 
place, as it not only supplied our Enemy with Artillery and Ammunition, but flush’d them with 
hopes to make as easy a Conquest of onr cheif Settlement, not near so defensible against any 
Number of a Country Enemy, and were no Apprehensions but it conld hold out, had they 
attacked it, till we were enabled by the Arrival of Supplies from your Settlement to march to 
its releif. It is defended by 4 Solid Bastions, each mounting 10 peices of Cannon, 6 and 
9 Pounders, besides a Line in the Curtain to ye River of 24 Guns, from 2 to 4 Pounders, all 
tolerably well mounted and most of them on field carriages, 8 or 10 Cohorns Mortars, 4 and 
5 Inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and a proportionable Supply of all kinds of Amunitions. 
It is Garrisoned by a Lieutenant and 50 Military, most Europeans, and a Sergeant, Corporal 
and 3 Matrosses of the Artillery and 20 good Lascars. 1 or 2 Houses that stood close to the 
Walls were Commanded by so many Guns that the Enemy cou’d not keep possession of them. 


When we receiv'd the News of Cossimbuzars being taken by the Nabob and of his Inten- 
tions to march against us, with the Artillery and Amunition of that place and with an army, as 
we where Informed, of 5C0C0 Horse and foot, elated with the promise of the Emence Plunder 
expexted in Calcutta; We began to think of our Long neglected defenceless State and our 
Situatiou, and to receive our.Hnemy, which we always despised, but now thought worth our 
Consideration. That we were in this defenceless Situation can’t be imputed to our Masters in 
England, as, our Governour and Counsil have had reapeted Injunctions wth in this twelve 
months past to put the place in the best posture of defence possible. But such orders the 
Representations [?] have been made by some Officers of the Necessity and manner of doing it 
have heen constantly neglected, being always Lull’d in such an unfortunate State of Security 
in Bengal, that nothing but an Army before the Walls cou’d convince us but every Rupee 
expended on Military Services was so much lost to the Company. 


I will now proceed to Inform you as well as possible what our Situation was to stand a 
Seige. The Plan of Fort Wm and a part of Calentta, which I here inclose you, and which 
since my comming on beard I have sketch’d out from memory to give a clear Idea of the 
manner we were attacked, will represent to you the Situation of our small Fort in respect to 
the Houses that sutronnded it and the Number of Guns mounted uponit, Our Military to 
‘défewd'st, exclusive of those at the Subordinate Factory, amounted only to 180 Infantry, of 
which nupaber there were not 40 Europeans, and 36 Men of the Artillery Company, Seargeants 
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and Corporals included ; hardly a Gun on the Ramports with a Carriage fit for Service. We 
had about 3 Years ago 50 Pieces of Cannon, 18 and 24 Pounders, with 2 Mortars, 10 and 
13 inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and Balls for each ; but they been allowed to lay on 
the Grass, where they were first landed ever since, with out Carriages or Beds. Only the 
10 inche Mortars we made shift to get ready by the time we where Attacked, but neither 
Shells filled nor Fusees prepared for Mortars or Cohorns, made as well as the rest of little 
use. Our Grape were eat up by the worms, and in short all our Amunition of all sorts, 
such as we had, in the worst Order; not a Gun with a Carriage fit be carried out of the 
fort for any use, except the two feild Pieces, which was sent us from your Settlement. 
What Powder we had ready, for want of care the gieatest part was damp and the Season 
of the Year improper to dry it. 


It’s true, on the Receipt of ye Letters by the Delawar, there was orders given to repair the 
Line of Guns before the fort, and Carriages to be made for those 50 pieces of Cannon to he 
mounted upon, and likewise to repair the Carriages upon the Bastions ; but those things where 
just began when we received Intelligence of y® Loss of Cossimbuzar and Contributed little 
to prepair us for what we expexted. The Military Captains were ordered to attend Council to 
give their Advice in Regard to what was Necessary to be done for the Defence of y® Place, 
as it was all along proposed to defend the Town as well as y® Fort. An Extensive Line was 
first form’d for that intent. So Little notion had the People of any Vigorous attack, that it 
was estemed sufficient to have a Battery of 1 or 2 Guns in each principal road to defend us 
from any attack of a Black Enemy ; but the Consideration of our small number of Troop deter- 
mined us to contract our Batterys to the places marked in the Plan, The Militia was formed 
in to three Companys : One of Enropeans to the Number ot 60 and the other two Consisted of 
Arminians and Country Portugnesse to y¢ Number of 150, exclusive of those 50 of the Com- 
panys Servants, and young Gentlemen of the Place entered as Volunteers in the Military Com- 
panys and [who] did duty in every Respect as Common Centinals and on every Occasion shewed. 
the greatest Spirit and Resolution. Carpenters and Workmen of all sorts were taken into Pay 
to make Gun Carriages &c®, and every thing else ordered to be got in Readiness that might be 
necessary for a Seige. 

From the 7, when we reced the news of Cossimbuzars being lost and the Nabobs intentions 
to advance to march to Calcutta, to the 16th June was all the time we had to prepare every 
thing, from the defenceless state we where in to what was Necessary for the Reception of such 
a numerous Enemy ; and such was the Nabobs Rapidity that in 12 days from his getting 
possession of Cossimbuzar he was with us at Calentta. The 4th, he march’d, with a numerous 
Army and a large train of Artillery upwards of 1(0 Miles cross Rivers and swampy Roads, to 
his first attack of Calcutta. The 16th, Messrs. Holwell, Macket, and Mapletoft were 
appointed Captains of the 3 Millitia Company, Mr, Frankland Lieutenant Colonel, and 
Mr. Manningham Colonel, with Subalterns in proportion. The Military Volunteers and 
Militia were disposed of, when the Batteries were finished and Carriages made for the Guns as 
you seein y® Plan, in which Situation we stood prepared to receive onr Enemy; tho to the 
last scarce any cou’d be persuaded that he wou'd attack us in any other way than by forming a 
Blockade; till he obtained a Sum of Money and a Compliance with his demands. 

On ye 16, he Attacked ye Redoubt at Porrin [P Perrins] with 6 pieces of Cannon; but 
on the approach of a Reinforcement with 2 fleld pieces, they withdrew them and inclined to 
the Sonthward, where, taking Possession of a Top of a Wood, they fired very briskly from the 
Opposite side of a Ditch on a part of the Detachment, which was Advanced beyond the 
Redowbt, kill’d one of y® Gentlemen Volunteers and 4 Europeans Soldiers. On the Hnemy’s 
Approaching still more to y¢ Southward, along y® great Ditch that Surrounded y® Town, 
and we having Intelligence they had crossed it, and taking Possession of Onychaunds Garden 
and y® great road by it, the Reinforcement was ordered back from Perrins; and Ensigu 
Piccard left in his post, as before. The Hnemys Cannon had play’dat ye same timeona Sloop 
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that lay’d cross to ye Redoubt to recower the Ditch and killed 4 Europeans. We had no 
further molestation from [them] that Night, nor any further Intelligence than that they 
Occupied the Hsterly corner of the Black Town from Onychaunds Garden to the Bread and 
cheese Bunglo, [and] that the Nabob himself had taken possession of Dumdum Honse for his 
Head Quarters. 


The 17th, in ye Morning, we planted 2 small pieces of Cannon in y® Goal House to scour 
the Different Roads, which terminate at the Place, and which way we expected the Enemy wonld 
advance: likewise sent 12 Military and Militia and 40 Buzeries to take Possession of it, under 
the Command of Monsr. Le Beaume, a french Officer who had taken the Protection of our Flag 
sometime before, and fortified the house with Loophous [loop holes]. The enemy did not 
appear in sight of any of our Batteries this Day; but the Plunderers ravaged all ye Black 
town. We had numbers of Prisoniers brought in by our Buxeries; but their Accounts of the 
Nabobs situation and Strength varied so much, that we could not lay any stress upon it. Our 
own Intelligence all along from our Spies was Equally so. These Prisoniers in General told us 
that he had all the Cossinbuzars Cannon, and 10 or 15 pieces, which he brought from 
Muscadabad of a Larger Size, besides numbers of Swivils and Wallpieces mounted on Camels 
and Elephants; that his Troops Consisted from 20 to 30000 Horse and foot. This night our 
Peons and Buxeries, to the Number of 500, deserted us, as did our Lascars and Cooleys some 
days before ; that we had not a Black Fellow to draw or worke a Gun, not even to carry a 
Cottin Bale or Sand bag on y® Ramports; and what work of that kind had been done was 
by the Military and Militia. This want of Workmen at Last, and Scarcity at ye Beginning, 
harras’d us Prodigeously and prevented our doing several Works that could have been 
necessary. 


The 18th, pretty early thé Enemy began to make their appearance in all quarters of 
ye Town ; but did not seem as if they would advance Openly against our Batteries, rather as if 
they were resolved to make their approaches by taking possession of the Intervening Houses. 
We accordingly fortified such houses as we thought commanded our Batteries with as many 
men as could possibly be spared. They first advanced towards the Goal by the road that leads 
to perrins through the black town, and bronght 2 pieces of Cannon against it; one of them by 
the Size of the Ball not less than an 18 Pounder. We were likewise advised by our Spies and 
Prisoners that the Nabobs Artillery was Commanded by a French Renegado, who had been an 
Officier at Pondecherry and gave him self the Title of Marquis De St. Jaque, and had under 
his Command 25 Europeans and 80 Chittygan Fringees, 


On their Advancing their Cannon against the Goal, we detached from the Battery H an 
Officier, 20 men and ye 2 field pieces, to reinforce Mr. Le Beaumes Fort, who maintained it 
from 11 to 2 in y® afternoon, exposed to every warm fire from 2 pieces of Cannon and a 
Quantity of Musquetry. The Enemy having lodg’d themselves in all ye Houses that Surrounded 
the place, [ and |] Monsr. Le Beaume and Ensign Curstains, the Officer who was advanced to 
support him, being both wounded, and several of their Men killed, they had Orders to retire 
with their 2 field Pieces. The Enemy took immediate Possession of ye Place, as soon as we 
abandoned it; as they did off [ == of ] Mr. Dumbietons, Alsops, y® Play House and the Houses 
behind ye St., Lady Russels; from which Places, and every hole the[y] could creep into, 
under any sort of cover, they keept a very close fire on the battery and houses, whenever they 
saw any of onr men Lodg’d. By firing our Cannon on such Houses as they could bear upon, 
‘We obliged them often to quit them ; but fresh Supplies came np to relieve them. We must 
in this manner have destroyed Numbers, tho all we could do, from y® Cannon of the Batteries 
and Forts, and our small Arms from the Tops and Windows of the different Houses we Occupied, 
was of no Effect in Retarding their progress. Had our Shells been properly serv’d, they must 
have been of greater Use for this purpose than all our Artillery; but such as we tried either 
burst as they quitted the Mortars or before they got half way. 
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They had now possessd the Houses in all Quarters of the Town in Multitudes, and by 
their Superioty obliged most of our Men to quit their houses they Occupied. The first place 
they broke in upon our Lines was through Mr, Nixons House and the breast work close to 
Mr. Puthams, the Sergeant of that place having retreated and left some of the Gentlemen 
Volunteers to free their way through the Enemy from Capt Minchins House, where 2 of them 
were left a Sacrifice to their mercy. They poured into the Square in Swarms, planted their 
Colours at the Corner of ye Tank, and took immediate Possession of all ye Houses in that 
Square. We had only 2 Guns from y? flank of ye N. Et Bastion that could bear on that part of 
ye town. Their footing was now too firm, by being in Possession of so many Houses within 
our Lines, that it was impossible to think of Dispossessing them from so many strong Houses, 
which semed as Forteresses against our small Numbers. They brought up their cannon soon 
after to play upon ye passages to and from our Batteries. 


This Situation of ye Enemy within our Lines made it necessary to Order Cap; Bur- 
chanon to retire with his Canon from ye Battery B to D, as his Communication with the 
Fort might have been cut off by y® Hnemys advancing in his reir, through the Lane that 
Leads to my house and betwixt Capta Claytons Battery at H ; where on my arrival, I was 
supprized by finding the Guns of y¢ Battery Spiked and Orders given them to retire with 
only the 2 field pieces into the fort. I requested their patience, as I found no Necessity for 
so precipate a retreat, till I had speke to ye Govenonr. He told me the post [was] repre- 
sented to him as no longer tenable by the Hnemy’s getting Possession of all y® Houses around 
them, and numbers of their Men killed and Wounded: [and] That if ye Guns were already 
Spiked, it would be in vain to think of keeping it Longer. I return’d towards ye Battery 
and found Capt» Clayton half way to ye fort with only the fie'd Pieces. I prevailed on him 
to return wit his Men, that if Possible we might withdraw the Guns of y® Battery, especially an 
18 Pounder Carried their about noon to play on the [P houses which the] Enemy possess'd, and 
[might] prevent the Shame of leaving them to convince the Enemy of y® Panic that must have 
seiz’d us to be Obliged to make sucha retreat. I desired one half to defend y® Batteries, while 
the other Lay’d down their Arms to draw off the Cannon; bat not a man would be prevailed 
on to touch a Rope. I then left them to march off in the most regular manner they could. 
The Adandoning this battery was of y* utmost Consequence to us, as it nesessarily occasioned 
the withdrawing the other two and Confining our defences to Ye walls of y® Fort. It therefore 
ought not to have been done till after every mature deliberation. 

The other two Batteries C and D were soon after ordered to be withdrawn, and all their 
Troops were ordered to return to Y, Fort Gate by 6in the Evening. By retiring into ye Fort 
we must expect that before next morning the Enemy would take Possession of all y® houses 
close to our walls, and from each of them greatly command our Bastions and Ramparts. 
This determined us, as y® only thing farther to be done to retard their Progress, to dispose of 
y® Troops returned from y* Batteries in y° Flouses of Mr. Cruttendon, Byre, the Company 
and y® Church; which was accordingly done before 8 at night. 

The detachment in y, Companys house, on y, Enemy's Approach and their getting 
possession of Capta Renny’s house, Thought their Situation too dangerous to be maintain’d 
on ye Approach of Day, and that their Communication was liable to be cut off from y® fort 
by y® Lane that leads to y° Water side by y® new Godowns. [They] therefore applied to ye 
Govenour and obtained leave to retire into y® fort. The withdrawing this fort gave general 
discontent and discouragement, as y° Enemys getting possession of it would not only expose 
the Southerly Bastions and Godowns to a very warm fire, but likewise the Gaut, were the boats 
lay, to be so flanked that it coul’d be almost impossible to keep any there. And as many 
people at this time (by y® Vigorous attack of y® Enemy, and withdrawing our Batteries so very 
suddenly, and leaving the Companys House to be taken Possession of by them in ye night, 
attended with many other Circumstances of Confusion and Disorder which then could not be 
remedied) begun to think that a retreat on board our Ships would be the only means, 
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by which we could Escape the hands of y* Enemy. Therefore with y® utmost concern [we] saw 
this our only means of safety indangered by our forsaking that Post, 


We had lay’d in a sufficient store of Provisions, but y® Irregularity of not appointing 
proper persons for }¢ Management of this, as well as other particular duties, a fatal neglect all 
along, [and] the Desertion of our Cooks, amongst y® rest of y® black fellows, left us to starve in 
the midst of Plenty. Our out Ports had no refreshments all the proceeding day and there was 
nothing but constant Complaints and murmurings from all quarters for want of water and pro- 
visions, and but little prospect for a Possibility of supplying them. There was not even people 
to carry them to ye out ports, had they been ready dressed, as every one in ye fort 
had been so harrased and fatigued for want of rest by constant duty for 2 day before, that it 
was impossible to rouse them, even if the Enemy had been scaling ye Walls. Thre different 
times did ye Drums beat to Arms but in Vain, not a man could be got to stand to their 


“Arms, tho we had frequent Alarms of ye Enemy’s preparing Ladders under our Walls to scale 
them, 


We had by this time thousands of Portuguesse Women within the Fort, which caused the 
utmost Confusion and Noise by filling up ye Passages in all parts, and cronding the back Gate 
to force their way on board y® Ships. Shuch was the Consternation that prevailed in general 
at a Council of War that was held at 9 o Clock, [that] the Europeans Women were ordered on 
board the Ships, and Colonel Manningham and Lieutenant Colonel Frankland permitted to see 
them there safe. It was at ye same time resolved to clear the fort of y® other Women, and if 
possible to regulate the Confusion that then prevailed ; but little was put into Execution towards 
it. The men for want of refreshment, rest and by getting in Liquor, become very mutinous and 
riotous, and being mostly Militia within y® fort subject to no Command. The same Complaints 

“were brought from y® out ports, which could hardly be remedied without supplies of Provi- 
sions and men to relieve them from their hunger and fatigue bore for several days past. 


In this Situation of Affairs a second Council of War was called about one in y° Morning 
to Consider of what was possible to be done, and how long under such Circumstances the place 
was defensible against such Vigorous attacks as the Enemy made the proceding Day. You will 
be surprized to hear that all this time neither the Govenour no[r] Commandanis orders could 
Obtain a return of the Stores and Ammunition from Capn Witherington. I often 
represented to y® Govenour the necessity of such a return, as likewise to have a strict obedience 
paid to whatever Orders he issued ont, but all to no purpose. He had a good Opinion of the man, 
and did not chuse to carry things to extremity. There was likewise a great Annimosity, 
subsided [subsisted] between the Govenour and Commandant, as well as between the Com- 
mandent and Capt® Witherington, which did not contribute to the Advantage of the Service. 
The first thing done then in this Council of War was to know the State of our Ammunition, 
and Capt® Witherington, heing ask’d for what time what was then in Store coud be sufficient ' 
at the Rate of y° Consumption of the proceeding day, He answered it woud hardly be enough 
for three days, and that he was afraid a great part that was esteem’d good might prove damp, 
and that neither the weather nor our Conveniency wou’d admit of its’ being dry’d. This 
unexpected shock alarm’d every body and [it] was thought very extraordinary that this state of 
our animunition was not known before. We had no medium left, but either must Retire on 
board our Ships before that time expired or Surrender at direction [discretion] to the mercy 
of an Enemy, from whom we had reason to expect no Quarters, It was therefore unanimously 
agreed, [upon] in the most expedient and regular manner and taking every Circumstance under 
consideration the majority were of Opinion, that it ought to be done that night, as next such 
consequences as [next night circumstances] would either make it impracticable or liable to 
ye greatest risque and precipitation, For instance should the enemy get possession of the 
Company’s house, as we made no doubt of it before morning, and Mr. Crattendon’s, they 
might with out much difficulty force the way thro the Barriers that leads to y¢ back gate from 
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those two Houses, or from the windows and. top of them so Hank and scour y* gaut with small 
Arms that it would be morrally impossible for a boat to lay at y® Gaut, or any were else before 
the fort. Hither of these Circumstances would have effectually made a retreat impossible. 
This Opinion was strenuously maintain’d by Mr. Holwell in particular; and asa Retreat had 
been already determined, to defer it till next night cou’d have been attended with no 
Advantages. On the Contrary, had it been putin execution then, According to Mr. Holwells 
and several others Opinions, the Companys whole treasures and ye Lives of more than 150 
Europeans would have been saved ; but it so happen’d that we dally’d away the time till almost 
Day light, and nothing soled or positive determined. It was proposed to send Onychaund to 
treat with ye Nabob, but he absolutely refused to go, and our Persian Writer with the rest of 
Blacks left us, which disabled us from writing to him. In this state of Confusion, uncertainty 
and Suspence did we remain till the Approach of Day. 


Tho 19th, in ye morning finding that the Enemy had neglected to take Possession of 
the Companys house, Ensign Piccard, who had been ordered in the nigut back from Perrins, 
Offered himself voluntary on that service with 20 Men, which was permitted. The day 
produced no regularity. The same Complaints of want of Provision, rest and refreshments 
was heard from all quarters, and little done to remedy it. The Enemy advanced a pace and 
their fire increased from all Quarters, having in y¢ night lodg’d them selves in all the adjacent 
Houses. Lieutenant Bisshop, who commanded in Mr. Eyres house desired leave to retire 
about 9 o Clock, the fire from Onychounds House and the other houses round him being so thick 
that it was impossible to stand it. He was ordered to maintain it till evening, but repeating 
the necessity of leaving his men killed, he was permitted to retire. Captn Clayton who com- 
manded in y® Church was allowed to withdraw on y¢ same Account. 


He had some heavy Pieces of Camnon, besides small Arms. From ye Houses to the 
E. and N. E. of them they play'’d constantly from behind the Battery A and Playhouse Com- 
pound which did a great deal of Execution amongst his Men. About this time, Ensign Piccard 
was brought in Wounded from y¢ Company's house, and the Enemy had filled ye Compound 
of it, tho our Men kept possession of it above Stairs. The Detachment in Mr. Cruttendings 
house was soon after withdrawn. Our Bastions were in a very improper state to be maintained 
against such a close fire of small arms, as was now likely to Command them from so many 
adjacent houses; all of them the strongest Pecca Work, and all most proof against our 
Mettal on ye Bastions. And the Parrapets were not 4 foot high and only 3 in thickness, 
[and] the Embrasures so wide that they afforded but little shelter to our Men at y@ Guns: 
These defects might in some measure be supply’d by Cotten Bales and Sand Bags, which we 
had prepared for that Purpose, had we not heen in want of all kind of Labourers to bring 
them on ye Ramparts ; and both Military and Militia were so harrased that it was impossible 
to make them stand to their Arms, far less to carry Bales. This was our Situation twixt 
10 and 11 ‘o’ Clock. 

About this time the Govenour made his retreat on board the Ships. As his Conduct 
in this Respect, as well as that of those that followed him, will most likely be a good deal 
Canvais’d, and the affair be represented according to the prejudice and Interest of different 
Persons, and I myself amongst the rest of those who thought it justifiable to follow the Gove. 
nour in such a general state of Confusion, when nothing further was to be done, I must beg 
leave to represent the Affair in as particular a manner as I can recollect about the above hours: 
We recev’d an Alarm on the 8, Est Bastion that the Enemy were forcing their way through 
the Barrier that leads to the Company’s House. I run down to learn the truth of it and to see 
the Situation of the Guard placed there. I found the report to be false and the enemy notthen 
advanced from the Companys Compound. On my return back to the Gate I perceived. the 
Gouvenour standing on the top of the Stairs at the Wharf, and stept up to him to know if 
he had any Commands. He was then beckoning to his Servant that stood in a ponsy above 
the Gant. At-the same time numbers of Budgerows and Boats had been setting of helow and 
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above full of Kuropeans, and only one Budgerow left where Capi® Minchin and Mr. Macket 
were ready to step into, at the Gaut besides the Ponsey were the Gouvenonrs Sevt was. He 
observd to me that as Colonel Manningham [and] Lt Colonel Frankland were on board, not hay- 
ing return’d in the night, [and] as he expected that the Dodly as well as the other Ships and 
Sloops which were before the Fort were fallen down below ye Town, and finding that every body 
were preparing for their own Safety, by their crouding off in ye boats as he saw them, he thought 
it was high time to think of himself. So without given me time to make an Answer, he run 
down stairs and up to the side of the river to get into the Ponsey. Every body, who saw him 
go on board in this Manner, Crouded to the Gant and Stairs to follow. I just had time to 
represent to him ‘ye Irregularity of such a retreat and earnestly beg’d him, and entreated he 
would first communicate his Intentions to Mr. Holwell and ye rest of the Garrison; but hig 
answer was he saw things in such a situation as would make it impossible to retreat any other 
way, [and] That he supposed every person that could find Boats whenthey saw him go off would 
follow. I then lookd behind me towards the Gaut Stairs and seeing it cronded with multi- 
tudes, and Capt" Minchin and Mr. Macket setting off in the Budgerow, I concluded the 
Gcouvenours retreat caused a general one, and that those who could lay hold of boats to 
escape falling into the hands of a Cruel Enemy were the happiest, Therefore with Mr. o 
Harea got into the same Ponsey were the Gouvenour was and set off the last boat that 
left the Gaut. The rest that crouded to the water side, finding it impossible then to make 


their escape for want of boats, returned to the factory and the Gates were immediately shut of 
[after] them. 


We proceeded on board the Dodly, where were Messt® Manningham and Frankland, with 
more than half the Militia Officers, several of the Volunteers and Gentlemen of the Militia, 
with most of the European Women. The rest of the Ships and Sloops were likewise crouded 
with men and Women, who had come away from the fort since the Morning, as they could 
meet with Opportunitys. In this manner the Govenour made his retreat. How far he is 
Culpable I will leave you to judge and shall only assure you the Account of it is faithfull as far 
as my judgement can enable me to give it. 


I likewise, on my comming on board, proposed to ye Gouvenour to move up before 
ye Town with the whole fleet, in order to assist the retreat of those who were necessitated to 
remain behind for want of Conveyance ; but ye Captn of ye Dodley represented such a motion 
as attended with great Danger, and told him if ye Ships moved up again before the Fort, there 
was but little Chance of getting them back. The Prince George that remaind there that night 
never got back again, but was destroyed by ye Enemy. The Gouvenour, on what ye Captn Said, 
thought no further of moving up for y@ Assistance of those left behind. He ordered a 
Sloop in the Night to move up to see what could be done; but she was not able to proceed as 
far up as ye Fort, the Enemy being in Possession of all the Water side. We fell down the 
River just in sight of the Town, and could Observe numbers of Houses on fire all night. 


The following accounts we have from such as escaped after ye places was taken. 
They informed us that as soon as the Govenour retreated, all hopes of a retreat being cut 
eff for want of boats, Mr, Holwell was unanimously declared Govenour, and the Gates 
shut; every person in such a desperate Situation being resolved to die on the ramparts, rather 
than surrender to y¢ barbarity they expected from the Enemy. The place held out till ye 
20th about 8 in ye Afternoon. The Enemy soon got possession of Mr. Cruttendons honse, 
Mr, Eyres, the Companys and the Church ; after which, Especially when they got to the top 
of ye Church, scarce aman was able to stand fin] the N. E. and §. Est Bastions. Before the 


place was taken, upwards of 50 Europeans were killed on those Bastions, and they were obliged 
to abandon that side of the Fort intirely, 


» Lhe Enemy got Possession in the following manner. About 2 in ye Afternoon of the 
20th, They made a Signal for a truce, and some of their Leaders spoke with Mr. Holwell from 
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some of the Bastions, and told him that the Nabob had given him orders to desist from firing 
in order to accomodate, This proposal was readily agreed to by Our People, and acodedingly 
ceas’d firing likewise, and our men were ordered to lay down their Arms and refresh them- 
selves. In the mean time the Enemy made use of this pretended truce, and I suppose they 
intended it for no other purpose, (was) to croud in swarms under the Walls of ye Etern Curtain 
and Bastions, and under the cover of there fire from the Church &ca. We having before 
been obliged to abandon that side, with Ladders and Bamboas scall’d the walls in an instant, 
and put to the sword such as offered to resist. Every Red coat was destroyed without mercy- 
To conclude the scene, such as were taken Prisoners to the Number of about 200 Euro- 
peans, Portuguesse, and Armenians, were at night shut up in ye Black hole, a place 
of 16 foot square ; where by the heat of ye Place and for want of water, which was absolutely 
denied them, not above IU of them survived till morning. And amongst the dead there were 
near 1U0 Huropeans, Companys Servt’s, Officers &ca. Mr. Holwell amongst the Number that 
survived and is now Prisoner with the Nabob, who stay’d but a few days at Calcutta and is 
return’d to Muscadabad, leaving some thousands of his Troops to keep Possession of our Fort 
and Town. The Factory and the Church they have destroy’d. [They have destroyed us, 
hoar no other Houses that their being set on fire. |? 


Tho French and Dutch have in a manner accommodated matters with him [the Nabob], 
the first by paying 4 and ye other 5 Lacks of Rupees; Tho each of their settlements are now 
crowded with Moors, and no Business can be carried on without particular Perwannas for that 
purpose, so that it is supposed he has not done with them yet. Messrs, Watts and Collet are 
Prisoners at Large now at the French Factory, who have Orders to send them to y® Court by 
their first Ships. The rest of the Gentlemen belonging to the Cossinbuzar Factory, by the 
last Account we had, were Prisioners at Muschadabad and in irons. The Decca Factory are 
safe with ye French at that place. Both ye Luckepoor, and Ballasore factorys got off and are 
now with us. We know to have been killed during ye Siege and dead in yé black hole, 
80 Company Servants and 15 Officers. Minchin, Keen, Muir and myself, being all that now 
remains of Calcutta Settlements, are now heare on board 6 Ships and some sloops. 


Messrs. Drake [the Governour], Maningham Frankland and Macket, with Amyal and 
Radham whome they lately join’d, from [form] a Council and Order that they think neces- 
sary for ye Company's Advantage. The Nabob seems satisfied with what he has already done 
and I fancy is very well pleased to see us leave his Dominions. Mr. Drake seems inclinable to 
maintain some footing in the Country, especially till Advices from the Coast. After the Receipt 
ot this news, in Consequence of our Letters to you on the taking of Cossinbuzar and ye Nabobs 
sntentions to march to Calcutta, We arein expectations, in case french War dont pre- 
vent it, ofa strong reinforcement to arrive in ye river about ye 18th of August; but I’m 
afraid such numbers as you will think necessary to send to reinforce the Garrison of Fort William, 
not expecting it to be taken, will be too few to establish a footing in ye Conntry now it is lost. 
Fer which reason I wish your [our] Govenour and Council had thought proper to dispatch one 
of their Sloops to advise you sooner ; a8 it might arrive before the Embarkation of such Troops, 
and enable you to send such a force as would not only reestablish Caloutta, but march in our 
turn to the Nabobs Capitol at Muschadabad ; which I think might be done, not withstanding 
the loss of Calcutta, with 1000 or 1500 Regular Troops, and proper field Artillery. The con- 
veniency of y? river that rans through the heart of y® Country, and a most healthy Climate from 
October to March or April, would afford us every Opportunity we could desire. The resolution 
our Enemy have shewn behind ye Walls and Houses would all Vanish in an instant in y® Open 
field, and I am sure they are woree Troops than any you have. I need not tell you what hand 
they would make against Artillery well serv’d. It was first intended to send Mr. Mapletot 
and myself with these Advices, but they have altered their Minds. 
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I could wish that if any thing was to be done, for the Resettlement of a Place of such 
Consequence to ye Trade of India, that I had an Opportumity personally to Communicate my 
Opinion ; as my residence so long at Cossinbuzar in y® Neighburhood of ye Courtgave me some 
Opportunity to know y® State of ye Country and nature of ye People better than I could have 
done else were. In case of no Supplies to enable us to resettle, I suppose we shall be able to 
sail out of y® river about y® 20 of August for your Settlement. What shall become of us 
Afterwards God knows, most having made their escape, Men and Women, only with their 
Cloaths on their back, which I believe is all our Fortunes, except such as had resques at 
Sea, i hope you will Pardon what may appear tedious in this Narrative, and believe me 
with great Respect, 

Sir, 
Yours &ca, 
John Debonnaire, Alext Grant. 
February 22, 1774. 





A FOLKTALE FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 
BY M. R. PEDLOW. 
The Murder of a King.) 


ManY, many centuries ago, in a certain country, there lived in the greatest harmony 
a king and his minister. The king, one day to enjoy the morning air, ascended the highest 
turret of the palace, in company with the ladies of his court. 


“Nature is dead! Nature is dead!” cried out the king in a voice louder than that of 
the yeomen of the castle. 


Those who heard his words, in immense numbers, instantly flocked to the front of the 
palace to execute the behests of the king. “ There comes the minister,” all cried out together, 
as he appeared. 


“ My lord is in good humour,” thought the minister to himself, when he saw the king 
not far from him, 


“ Minister,” said the king, “‘Tallota million mohars for the construction of a splendid 
garden, on the western side of the palace.” 


No sooner was the order issued than a few men started for distant countries to procure 
beautiful trees; some to collect tinted marble, granite, porphyry; and others to fetch highly 
skilled gardeners with all that was needed for the garden. Within a short time the new 
garden became as it were a terrestrial paradise. But without the knowledge of the king, a 
similar garden was planted.by the minister close to his own mansion. 


“Nature is smiling,” cried the king in delight. Then he looked to the other side and 
saw agarden. Qn enquiring to whom it belonged, the minister replied that it was his. 


“ To-morrow, f shall come to see your garden, Minister,”’ said the king, 


About dusk the king on horse-back, with no attendants, entered the garden, where he saw 
no one but the minister. Both of them strolled along every road, and finally stopped near the 
cistern, where the fountain sparkled in the sun. 


Attracted by the beanty of a tiny flower, the king stooped down to pluck it for his 
wife, when he beheld the ground open, and at the same time appeared a large metal pot 
filled to the brim with costly ornaments and money of every description. 











Narrated by ©, Anthony, butler, Bandass’s Imperial Boarding-house Nagpur. 
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Surprised and delighted, said he: — “ Minister, call my men to carry tle pot home.” 

Hoping to obtain it and to put an end to the king’s life, the minister said: —‘* Why do 
you distress yourself about a trifle? It will be sent safely home by to-morrow’s dawn.” 

Then drawing his sword behind the king, he murdered his mister. Tne m niiter himse'f 
buried the corpse in a dirty pool of water, and rode home. Now the king was in the habit of 
dining at a fixed time but that day the queen waited for her husband much lenger than usual, 
and still he never appeared. Messenger after messenger went insearch of him but no trace of 
him could be found, and every one mourned his loss, Then the nobles met te arrange for the 
government of the country, because the king had left no heir to the throne, and his wife was 
not entitled to ascend it, for sho was pregnant, In the meantime the leading man in the 
city was appointed regent, but that traitor by the minister’s advice drove the queen into exile. 


In due timea son was born to her, and when he was five years old she made him over to a 
learned man. One day the queen was lamenting her downfall and the boy asked the reason of 
her grief. She replied that all their stores were exhausted and no food left. The boy consulted 
his book of magic which dirgcted him to start swordin hand, He came to a robber’s 
home and pushed open the door. 


“ Who are you?” cried the thief. 


“The master thief,’ replied the boy. “Load a cart with wheat and rice and 
money, or I'll cut your throat!” He had to do what he was told, and filled the cart. 


One evening the lad went to the minister to ask for some vegetables from his garden, 
in this garden there was a fruit-tree, and the minister had ordered that whoever dared to 
pluck it should die. A goat by chance ate the fruit, and the gardener struck it dead on the 
spot. Dragging along the dead goat, the gardener cried out :—“ Here is the thief!” 


The minister descending the staircase exclaimed :—‘ Well done!” 


“The she-goat would have brought forth a black and a spotted kid, had the gardene. 
not killed her,” said the boy. 


The minister owed the boy a grudge because he was the son of the late king. “ If it is 
not true,” said he, “ you must be hanged,” 

“What matter ? ” replied the boy. 

When he cut open the goat’s side, the gardener found a pair of kids as the lad had foretold. 
Both the gardener and his master were amazed ; and the minister calling the gardener into his 
room, whispered :—*‘ Spill a quantity of the boy’s blood in the depth of a:forest and bring it 
to me.” Binding him witha thong the gardener led the boy toa forest and told him the order. 

- Save me,” implored the lad; ‘‘I will make you my minister.” 

Believing his promise, the gardener took compassion on him, said :—** How canI get 
the blood P” 

The boy thought for a while and said :—“ There is an old woman, in yonder village, who 
was once rich, but is now reduced to poverty; she sold all that she had, except a kid, which 
she cherished. She has determined to sell this one too, and this will answer the purpose.” 

He bought the kid and slaughtered it and poured the blood into @ vessel. The 
gardener leaving the boy then took the blood to his master who was delighted to see it. Now, 
since his treachery, evil dreams beset the new king, and he could not sleep. 

At day-break he said to his minister :—‘‘ Every night an awful giant strikes me and 
frightens the life ont of me. Explain this mystery cr within 4 month your life is forfeit.” 

The minister in terror consulted all the interpreters of dreams, but none could explain the 
matter. At last the king remembered the boy and learned his fate from the gardener. So he 
sent for him, The boy at first refused to follow him, and required a written order from the 
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king. The king sent him a humble letter, requesting him to come. The boy replied :— Puta 
saddle on the back of your minister and send him to me” 


So the boy mounted the minister’s back, and made him carry him to the king. He 
expounded the dream and demanded thethrone of his father. The nobles expelled the traitor, 
and acknowledged the boy as their king. A few days afterwards, the new king convened an 
assembly, and with tears narrated his and his father’sfate, All cried out :—** Let the traitor be 
burnt to death.” MThisthe executioners did ; and the people lauded the king and the gardener. 
Till his death the gardener remained a faithful minister to the king. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINOKES, 

A .blow from a broom, at the time of 
sweeping (especially if struck by a woman), 
makes one as thin as a lamp-post; to avoid this, 
a twig of the broom is broken and waved three 
times round the head, after spitting on it. 


When a mortar or a pestle is worn out 
by incessant usage, the owner of it, choosing a 
lucky morning, pays homage after his ancestral 
fashion and takes it to a running stream or to a 
neighbouring well, to get rid of it, by throwing 
it away. It is notable that, if, by chance, 1t be 
burnt as fuel, Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
will leave him for ever. 


Hindus who are learned in the Védas, 
Hindu mythology and other sciences, whilst 
bathing their feet, look over their persons to see 
any spot left untouched by water. If they see 
any spot dry, they again bathe. Sani, the god of 
misfortune, awaits an opportunity of reducing a 
person to poverty by entering into any spot un- 
touched by water. 

Likewise a uran falls into misfortune, when his 
baby goes and sits on a winnowing pan. 


A younger sister of a brother or a younger 
daughter of a parent, hesitates to erect a hut on 
elevated ground, ugainst the house of a brother 
or parent, when she is separated from them by 
wedlock. Neglect of this caution will result in 
death in either family. 


The following are omens of ill-success to 
a person in search of a vacant post, a loan from 
a rich man, and other attempts of a similar 
kind :— 

A cat, a man dressed in black raiment, a 
washerman with a bundle of dirty clothes, a 
bald-headed woman, a Briéhman widow, an oil- 
monger, a crying man, and a person with a stick 
on his shoulders. 

Some Hindus object to eating garlic and 
a sort of pulse called tur, and chewing tobacco, 


and the cause of abstinence is suggested by the 
following take :— 


Once upon a time, a king was invited by an 
ascetic, who having prepared food by the power 
of his prayers and sanctity, served it in the leaf. 
vessel; and facing towards his hut he made a 
prayer to all the gods for a milch-cow, which they 
immediately fupplied. He milked two bowls of 
milk, and brought it to the king to use mstead 
of water. 


The king remarked the wonderful proceedings 
of the ascetic; and, after finishing dinner, with 
joined hands said: — “ Ascetic, an invitation 
without contentment to the heart is to no pur- 
pose.’” 


‘* Contentment !” replied the ascetie smiling. 

The king flying into a rage answered: — “ Yes, 
contentment.” 

“My lord,” said the sage, “my eyes discern 
passion in thy face but not thy desires.” 

“That's true, but if you want to know and 
fulfil my desire, I can explain it,’ said the king 
in a low tone, and began thus : — ‘* Lend an ear to 
me, Holy Father, your wondrous acts greatly 
surprised me, and that led me to ask you for the 
milch-cow, for by your power you can procure as 
many as you please.” 


Hearing this the ascetic ran hastily to loose 
the cow, that it might fly away to 1ts home high 
up in the skies. 


The king seeing it disappear shot an arrow at 
it which only made a small wound in one of its 
legs, but drops of blood fell on the ground and 
one turned into a garlic plant, and another a 
tobacco plant, and the third a tur plant. 


The ascetic ran away to save his devoted life, 
running headlong through hill and dale to escape 


the revenge of the king, and hid himself in the 
recesses of a forest. 


The king.in anger returned home and ordered 
his minister to tell all the Hindus of the origin of 
the three plants, and also prohibited them to eat 
them. Whoever eats such things is as great a 
sinner as an eater of beef, 


M. R. PEDLOW. 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANIL DYNASTY. 

(Founded on the Burhdn-i Ma,dsir.) 
BY J. S. KING, M.R.A.S. 
(Continued from p. 292.) 

Cuaprer XIV. 
Reign of Sultan Mahmfd Shah, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Sh&h IT. 
Ngee the death of the late Sultan, the ams and ministers and leaders of the army 


unanimously agreed to the succession of Mahmiid Sh&h, and accordingly seated him on 
the throne, and tendered their congratulations. 





When Sultiin Mahmdd succeeded to the throne, he liberally bestowed presents and conferred 
favours on all, and spread the wings of mercy and justice over his subjects; and in the early 
part of his reign all his subjects passed their days in safety and ease. 


From the time of the late Sultaén up to the present the Turki slaves, who were brave and 
~ warlike, had obtained great power, and had brought into their own grasp most of the important 
affairs of the sovereignty ; and in the time of the present Sultén also, in the same manner as 
fomerly, most of the State affairs were in their hands, and they had assumed supreme power. 


The amirs and maliks of the Dakhan now made overtures of friendship with the Turks; but 
among the great men of the age — or even among the human race in general, as long as it exists — 
friendship has no possibility of permanency or durability. The Dakhanifs entered into an 
alliance and made a firm compact with Kaw4m-ul-Mulk Turk, who was the minister of the 
principality. The Turki emirs, relying upon the compact of the Dakhanis, were careless of 
[the consequences of] its binding terms. 


Some of the Dakhani amirs told Kawim-ul-Mulk that Abd-Ullth ‘Adil Khan, Fath-Ollih 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk and all the Dakhant amirs and maliks intended, after doing homage to the 
Sultin, to take their leave and set out for their own country; but as they were in dread o¢ 
the Turks, it was necessary that on the following day none of the Turki attendants should show 
themselves in the city until these had taken their departure. The simple-minded Kawim-ul- 
Mulk, deceived by his enemies, complied with the request ; and on the appointed day, in the 
manner promised, the Turki amirs, enjoying themselves in their own habitations and assemblies 
were heedless of the happening of the accidents of fate. But the Dakhani amirs with their, 
troops fully armed entered the fort, and while every one of the Turki amirs, according to 
instructions, were off their guard in their own honses, the Dakhanis fell upon them and slaugh~ 
tered them, A few only, with great difficulty, managed to escape, and hid themselves in ont-of- 
the-~way places. 


After the massacre of the Turks, Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri was distinguished 
by royal favours and was exalted to the title of Malik Na,ib, and all the affairs of government 
were placed inhishands. Butas forthe Dakhanis who had massacred the clique of Turks after 
having made a compact with them: in a short time the’consequences of that action recoiled on 
them, and caused them endless misfortunes. Some of that clique hoisted the standard of 
revolt, and having collected a large army, had the boldness to march against the Sultin. 


-  gultan Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had been carefully reared under the special super- 
intendence of his father, the Malik N&,ib, and who, notwithstanding his tender age, was adorned 
with abundance of bravery and generosity, learning, justice and all human qualities ; in accordznce 
with the Sultin’s orders had had the districts of Junir and Chikan and that part of the country 
conferred on him as a feudal tenure and jdgir — as will hereafter be related in detail in the 
history of that king. When the news of the revolt of the army of the Dakhan against the king 
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reached him [Ahmad Nizim-ul-Mulk], he marched with his army to the assistance of the 
Sultin.*! 


When the rebel army heard of his approach they were much alarmed, and began to waver. 
The prince with his brave troops attacked the rebels, and in one engagement put them to flight, 
and pursuing them for several farsangs, slaughtered many of them, both great and little. A few 
only managed with much difficulty to escape. The prince after being greatly distinguished by 


royal favours, took his leave, and returning to his own country, looked after the welfare of his 
subjects in Junir and Chakan. 


After that the Sultfn marched with his army to make war against the country of 
Telingané and on reaching Warangal pitched his camp within sight of the fortress. 


At this time a clique of Habshis in the service of the Sultin had the utmost confidence 
placed in them ; and owing to the power they possessed in the affairs of government, used to 
behave in a very imperious manner; and being at enmity with the Malik NA,ib were constant- 
ly trying to get rid of him by repeating to the Sultin speeches and stories tending to prejudice 
him against the minister. So many slanders and lies did they concoct against that incom- 
parable minister that the heart of the Sultan was turned against him, and they obtained from 
the Sultan an order for the minister’s execution, but waited for an opportunity of carrying it 
out. When the Malik Na,ib became aware of their treacherous intentions towards him, he fled 
from the camp of the Sultin and hastened to the capital, Bidar. Since the cup of the life of 
that minister of pure disposition had become full he did not [as he ought to have done! go to 
Junnar to the prince, Sultan Ahmad Nizém-ul-Mulk Bahri, but instead went to Bidar in hopes 
of assistance from Pasand Khiin, who was one of his dependents. The unreliable Pasand Khan 
at first made him solemn promises. Outwardly be showed him obedience and submission, but, 
secretly he sent a person to the Sultin and gave his promise that when the Sultan should 
arrive in the neighbourhood of the capital, he would put to death the Malik N4,ib and send his 
head out from the fortress, on condition that the Sultaén should accord him his favour and 
grant him immunity from his royal displeasure. The Sult&n, in accordance with the proposal 


of the foolish Pasand Khin, sent him a written promise of support, and afterwards himself 
proceeded to Bidar. 


When the Sultan arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital, Pasand Khan — who after 
that became notorious for ingratitude — martyred the Malik N&,ib, and having cut off his 
head, threw it outside the fortress. The Sultin then proceeded to his palace and took his ease. 


At this time the power and authority of the people of Habshah and Zangbir in the service 
of the Sultin had increased a thousand-fold, and the other State officials had no longer any 
power exceptin name. The whole country and the offices and political affairs of the kingdom 
and the government treasuries they divided among themselves, and arrogantly ignoring the 
sovereign, themselves governed the kingdom. But since the star of their good fortnne had now 
reached its zenith, after continuing fora long time undiminished: as is invariably the rule 
with fortune as well as the revolving heavens — the star of that clique began to decline. The 
Turks, who are a war-like and blood-thirsty race, got into their hands most of the affairs of 
importance and the highest dignities; thus Hasan Khin Khurisini became Khwijah Jahan, 


Jamél-ud-Din Sahib-i Havz obtained the title of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and ‘Ali Turk that of Jahangir 
Khan. 








41 It was this Ahmad Nizé&m-ul-Mulk who, a few years afterwards, became the founder of the Nigém Shaht 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar. Though here called ‘“‘ Sultfin ’? and “Sh&hzAdah,’’ he of course did not bear either of those 
titles at this time. I have nottranslated the numerous ornate phrases prefixed to his name. The reason why the 
author speaks of him in such flattering terms is obvious when we remember that the Burhdn-i Ma,dsir is 
essentially a history of the Nizam Shahi dynasty : the Bahmant portion being only an introduction to the rest, 


The whole of this paragraph is one long, ‘involved sentence in the text, and I have been obliged to invert the 
order and split it up in order to make it intelligible in English, 
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At the same time the Sultan, following the example of his illustrious ancestors on 
the throne, for the sake of invoking the divine blessing on his bed, married his own sister 
Fatimah, daughter of the late Sultin Muhammad Shah, to His Highness Habib-Ull4h Shah 
‘Atiyat-Ullah, son of Shih Muhabb-Ullah; and according to the time-honoured custom of 
the kings of India, gave a great entertainment on this occasion. The fort of Medak, which is 
situate in the country of Telingini on a piece of solid rock, he gave to them as a wedding 
present. His other sister he gave in marriage to His Highness Mirz& Adham, son of Shah 
Muhabbb-Ollah, and settled upon them in feudal tenure the district of Juikatt.42 


Account of the open Rebellion of the Amirs of the Dakhan and their shameful 
fighting against the Sultan. 


It is related that the Sultén made a beautiful flower-garden with a rivulet running through 
it, the banks of which were lined with trees; and in that garden he spent his time in pleasure 
and amusement from morniug till evening, continually drinking cups of ruby-coloured wine. 
One night the Sultin proceeded to his royal villa, and his troops having dispersed he indulged 
in pleasure and conviviality ; but in the midst of this a great tumult was heard from the streets 
and bazars of the city and fortress. The whole of the army had gone to the royal palace with the 
intention of deposing the Sultan. Ai that time ten able-bodied and brave young Turks pre- 
sented themselves before the Sultin, and showing dauntless courage, killed numbers of the 
rebels with their bows and arrows and swords. The Sultan with those brave warriors stood in 
the Sh4&h Burj of the fortress, which was surrounded by countless infantry and cavalry. Of 
the ten men who fought so valiantly in the service of the Sultin, five were killed. The 
Sultan calling for bow and arrows himself engaged in battle, and killed many of the rebels, 
He summoned Hasan Khwajah Jahin with all the Khurasinis and ordered them io guard the 
tower and walls. They went to the palace, but as the evil-doing rebels had barricaded the 
fortress from inside, they scaled the tower and walls of the fortress by means of ladders, and 
dispersed. the rebels from round the Shah Burj. When the active Turks and foreigners in 
attendance on the Sultin were assembled in the Shah Burj in numbers beyond computation, 
the Sultan ordered them to extend themselves round the towers and walls of the fortress, and 
fire on the enemy; and this they did. ‘Alt Turk Jahingir Khan with a number of the brave 
foreigners occupied the streets and cut off the retreat of the rebels, while Hasan Khwajah Jahin 
with a few of his men hastened to the gate, and killed numbers of the enemy. When the day 
dawned the Sultin ordered his troops to mount and prepare for battle. He himself, fully 
armed, was mounted on a swift horse. Then being joined by Hasan Khwajah Jahan with the 
Turki and Khurdsant troops, all well armed, they attacked their opponents. Since the Sultin 
in person took part in the fight, by his good fortune and the valour of his troops, the enemy 
were routed and put to flight. When the sun rose, the rebels from fear of the Royal 
troops hid themselves. Many of them, in fear of their lives, threw themselves from the 
towers and battlements, and by the same road went to the dwelling of perdition. A few 
who were hidden in nooks and corners, the royal troops sought out; and dragging them out 
from their hiding-places, put them to death. 

After this defeat of his enemies the Sultin indulged in pleasure and amusement. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultdn ordered his architects to build a lofty and beautiful 
palace inside the fortress, near the Shah Burj. The skilful builders, according to orders, laid 
the foundations, and the Sultin himself for a long time used to watch attentively the progress 


of the work, 
er oe * * * % % % 


After the completion of the palace, the Sultan used to spend most of his time in itin a con- 
tinual round of voluptuous amusements. 


t2 (5 p> a | &3” T have not been able to identify this place. 
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In the midst of these events the Sultén receivedintelligence that Kasim Turk — who had 
received the title of Khawass Khan, and afterwards that of Barid-ul-Mamélik,4? and had been 
given the town of Kandhar and its dependencies on feudal tenure — was in a state of rebellion. 
It was necessary to endeavour to put out the fire of this rebellion as quickly as possible, in order 
that the injury caused by the sedition might not spread through the whole country, and ren- 
der the remedying of it not easily practicable. Consequently the Sultan being firmly resolved to 
suppress it, appointed Dilawar Khan Habshi (who, owing to the abundance of his followers, 
the multitude of his army, his wealth and magnificence, had been selected for the command 
of the army) to put down the rebellion of Kasim Turk. Dilawar Khan, according to 
orders, with his warriors and well-trained cavalry moved towards Kandhaér. When Kasim Tork 
became aware of his approach, he prepared for battle and engaged Diléwar Khan. 

sd 7% * ¥ * * # * 


As Kasim Turk had not sufficient strength to oppose the army of Diliwar Khan, he thought 
the best thing he coulddo was to retreat; so he ceased fighting, and taking to flight set out from 
Kandhar towards Balkonda. Dilawar Khiin pursued the enemy and wished to separate them 
and slaughter them. But suddenly a vicious elephant from the army of Dilawar Khan getting 
beyond the control of his driver ran into the midst of the army, and overthrowing the horse of 
Dilawar Khan, trampled him to death. Kisim Barid on hearing of this was much rejoiced, and 
turning round hurried towards Dilawar Khin’s camp; and without the trouble of fighting, 
obtained possession of alk Dilawar Khén’s baggage, elephants and horses. Then binding the 
fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the forelock of revolt, he hoisted the standard of 
rebellion. 


At that time most of the amirs and wazirs of the different provinces of the dominions 
having withdrawn their necks from the collar of obedience and subjection, had hoisted the 
standard of rebellion in their own districts ; consequently the Sultin was quite incapable of 
subduing the rebellion of Kasim Barid. The only remedy he could see was to enter with him 
through the door of reconciliation and forgiveness by promising him a share in the government 
and making a treaty with him to that effect, render him secure. On this account the Sultan 
sent Kisim Barid a written treaty ; and the latter having hopes of realizing his ambition of 
obtaining the government of the kingdom of the Dalkhan and the rank of Mir-i Jumlah, 
proceeded to the royal court; and taking in his own hands the reins of government, he assumed 
govereign authority; so that, except in name, no power remained tq the Sultan. And not 
content even with this, he quarrelled with the amirs and wazirs, his object being to make 
them all sabject to him. But the amirs would not submit to the government of Kasim Bartd, 
They opened the door of opposition and strife, and joining together in opposing Kasim Barid, 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance. From all quarters of the dominions armies 
being assembled marched towards the capital, Bidar. When this distressing news reached 
Kasim Rarid in the city of Bidar he told the Sultin to issue an order for the mobilization of 
the royal army; and an immense army being assembled, the Sultan marched with it to meet 
the rebels. 


In the midst of these affairs the prince, Sultan Ahmad Bahri Nizim-ul-Mulk, coming 
from Junngr, joined the royal camp, and after kissing the Sultan’shand made ready for the under- 
taking and was treated with kingly courtesy,44 After that, the Sultan marched towards Udgir; 
and at the town of Devati*® the opposing forces met one another. Although the hostile amirs 


«8 Kasim Barid, who shortly afterwards founded the Barid-Shéhi dynasty. Sultin Kuli, who afterwards 
founded the Kutb-Shihi dynasty, also had the title of Khawiégs Khan before he acquired that of Kutb-ul-Mulk, 
He tock a prominent part in the fighting above described, and the latter title was given him in recognition of his 
services on this occasion. — Vide Briggs, Vol. III. p. 348. 

_ 4& Abmad Babrt does not appear to have shown any resentment on account of the murder of his reputed father, 
the Malik-N afb, ‘ 

# Wot identified, but must be somewhere between Bidar and -Odgtr. 
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entered into a-correspondence with the Sultin, imploring him to oust Kasim Baiid from the 
government of the dominions of the Dakhan, in order that they might submit themselves 
loyally to the Sukiin, and cease fighting ; yet -as the Sultin had no longer any control over the 
affairs ‘of State, he was unable to comply with their request“ The amis were then under the 
necessity of fighting against the army of Sukain Mahm@d. tis related that when the Dakhani 
amire attacked the army of the Sukin, both sides fought so furiously that they made the dust 
of the battlefield like a tulip garden, and the dead were thrown in heaps on the surface of the 
ground. Kasim Barid seeing the bravery of the amérs knew there was no use in continuing the 
battle, so re took to flight. In the midst of this the Sultin, from the charging of the ee 
of the army,-and the horses and elephants dashing against one another, fell off his horse, and 
his delicate body became acquainted with the dust of the battle-field, When the amirse saw 
their king fallen, they were excessively afflicted and ashamed. They dismounted from their 
horses and kissed the ground before the Sultin; and mounting him on a swift horse, sent him 
on tothe capital, Hach of the amérs then turned towards his own country. Sultin Ahmad 
Bahri Nigim-ul-Mulk also, taking his leave of the Sultéa, turned towards the district of Juanar, 
After the amirs had dispersed and gone to their own districts, Kasim Barid again went to court 
end assumed supreme power. In several histories it is stated that this event occurred in the 
jJatter days of the reign of the Sultin, and that he died one year after that: as will hereafter, 
please God ! be related. 


In éhe midst of these events there came to the ears of the Sultén a memorial to the 
following effect from Malik Yusuf Turk, who had obtained the title of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil 
Khan, and was at that period im possession of Rayachir, Belgaon, Targal [Naregal ?] and 
other towns*? : — 

‘Walik Dinar Dastir-i Mamalik, an Abyssinian eunuch, having placed his foot outside 
the path of obedience and subjection, has beceme a traveller on the paths of rebellion and 
resistance. This slave of the court, in concert with Your Majesty, will bring about the 
punishment of that perfidious unbeliever by placing the lightning-striking sword in I's 
embrace, and 0 recompense his ingratitude and rebellion. At this time again, Malik Khish 
Kadam Turk Aziz-ul-Mulk, who was formerly a ruler, having become a fellow-traveller with 
that black-faced, abandoned one, they have scratched the face of Adelity and agreement With 
the nail of oppression and hypocrisy.” 

Immediately upon hearing these dreadful words, the fire of the Sultin’s world-consaminy 
anger blazed up, and he ordered the royal army of Turks and Khurisings to be got ready for 
battle and assembled at court in order to extirpate these worthless enemies. When the 
Sultin heard of the assembly of the army he mounted his horse and hoisted the royal standard, 
Kasim Barfd-i Mamalik — who was the [real] raler of the kingdom of the Dakhan — with 
ether atmirs and nobles set ont with the Sultan, 

When Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan and Masnad-i ‘Ali Fakhr-ul-Malk obtained information of 
the approach of the Sultan, they hastened to join the royal camp and make their obeisance. 


The Sultin then paying attention to the arrangement of his army, gave the command of 
the right wing to Majlis-i Rati ‘Adil Khan and Masnad-i ‘Alt Malik Fakhr-nl-Mulk 5 and that 
- of the left wing to Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamilik and Kadam Khan and Jahingir Khin; while 
the Sultin himself with the armed. Turks and Afghans and the warriors of Hind and Khurasin. 
with al) the fower of the army, hoisted his standard in the centre. The proud rebels too busied 
themselves in preparing to enconater the royal army. They disposed their forces in perfect 
readiness, and hoisted the standard of bravery and boldness. After that, the warriors of each 
ef the two forces, like two- mountains of iron and steel, getting into motion, rushed on one 


6 From this period may be said to date the establishment of the Barid-Sh/hi dynasty and the overthrow of the 


Bahmani. - . 
+ #7 He was the founder of the ‘AdikShihi dynasty. 
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another, and drawing the sword of batred from the scabbard of vengeance,. separated the 
heads of the leaders frony their bodies and threw them. on the dust of destruction, 
Malik Fakhr-ul-Mulk charging from the right wing, overthrew many of the cavalry of his 
epponents; Malik Kasim Barid-1 Mamahk also fonght bravely with the left wing and killed 
numbers of the enemy; and the watriors and active Khurisénis,, who were posted in the 
centre, foaght with much valour and killed many of theenemy. Sultan Kuli Khawéss Khan 
Hamadani (who afterwards- became entitled Kutb-ul-Mulk,,and ascended to the highest of. 
the steps-of dignity and greatness),“° with Hasan Turk Sultini, showed such valour in that 
battle that he out-did Rustam and Isfandydér. Malik Dinar Dastfr-i Mama@lik, who was the 
leader of the opposing forces, was taken prisoner by Majlis-i Raff ‘Adil Khfn ; and the rest of 
the wretehed and contemptible rabble, withdrawing from the field,.took to flight; and half 
of them managed with much difficulty to eseape. 


After this defeat of his enemies, the Sultén dismounted and gave thanks to God ; and 
the amire and khdns making their obeisanee, congratulated the Sultfm on his wetory. 
Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khiin in the assembly of maliks, khdns, amirs and uebles, placing his head 
en the ground of submission, entreated the Sultin to pardon Malik Dinir. The Sultin 
lending a favourable ear to the request of Adil Khan,.pardoned his enemy, and ordered that 


all his property in money and goods, whatever the troops had carried off, should be 
restored to him. 


After that, the Sult&, with his victorious army,.marched towards Kalburgaé and Sagar, 
and, chastising his adversaries there with the sword, freed the subjects and inhabitants of that 
part of the country from the evils of sedition and injustice. His troops laid siege to the fort 
of Sagar and.took it by force. From that place the Sultan moved towards his eapital, 
Bidar ; and, on his arrival there, the shehs,.‘ulamé and learned men harried forth to meet him; 
and having made their obeisance, each: of them, aceording :to his rank,. was distinguished 
by royal favours. 


When the Sultin had taken wp his abode in the capital, he tarned the light of his justice, 
kindness, benevolence and favour — like the sun at mid-day — on his subjects and all the 
inhabitants of the country; and tyranny, oppression, rwin and desolation he changed inte 
justice, equity, prosperity and cultivation. 


In this year“? Bahadur Gilani, who after Kishwar Khin Khwajah Jahant, had taken into 
his own possession the country of the Konkan D&abhol,, Goa and all the ports and coast-line 
of the Dakkan, and had collected a large army. Several ships freighted with valuable property 
und Arab horses, helonging to Sultin Mahmid Gujarati and his merehants, had come mto ports- 
which were iz his possession, and, having tyrannically seized them, he looted the whole of the 
eargoes of theships. Sultiin Mahmid Gujar&ti sent-a farmdn about this to Bahadur Giflani,. 
demanding the restitution of the ships and their cargoes. In reply to this Bahidur Gilani nsed 








#8°Ho afterwards founded the Kutb-Shéhi Dynasty. of Golkonda, According to the Tértkh-t Muhammad 
Kutb-Shaht, this victory was chiefly due to the personal exertions of Kult-Kutb-ul-Mulk, and his services on. 
this occasion were rewarded by his being appointed governor of the province of Telimgén4, with the title cf 
Amir-ul-Umra. 


42 The yearis not stated, but we see from Firishtah thattit'was A. H. 899 (A. D. 1498). 


The late mixtister, Mahmitd Gawén Khardjah Jahan, was a native of Gilin — a province of Persia (vide p, 158) — 
and seems to have surrounded himself by his own coumtrymen. Bahddur Gilani was doubtless one of these country- 
men. This Kishwar Khan isnot! mentioned elsewhere, bub one ean see from his name that he was a protégé of the 
late Khwijah Jahin’s, He seems te-have been governor of the Konkan and that part of the kingdom formerly, 
governed by Khalf Hasan Malik-ut-Tujjir; and was succeeded in that government by Bahadur Gilini. The latter 
broke into rebellion on hearing of theeunjust execution of his patron (see Bayley’s History of Gajardt, pp. 217-19,' 
where the cause of Bahfdur Gilani’s hostility to Gujardt is explained), and but fer this quarrel with Gujarat, would. 
probably have succeeded in founding a kingdom for himself : as it was, he exercised independent sway, unchecked for 
thirteen years, over the whole of the Konkan, besides holding several districts and forts of the Dakhan — suchas 
Sithrd, Pindlé, Miraj and Jamkhandi, 
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intemperate language, and sent back nothing. Having no other resource, Sultan Mahmud 
Gujarati sent an ambassador with many presents to the court of Sultan Mahmiid Babmani, and 
sent by his hands a letter eoneerning the high-handed conduct of Bahadur Gilani, to the 
following effeet :— 








‘* For a long time a strong friendship has existed between oar dynasties, and, moreover, the 
friendship which existed between our ancestors has descended by heritage to their progeny. At 
this time Bahidur Gildni, the servant of Kishwar Khiin Khyajah Jahini— who is seated in 
the place of Kishwar Khan, and who has shut in hig own face the doors of obedience and 
subjection’? — has taken possession of all the sea ports- and fortresses of the coast of the 
kingdom of the Dakhan frem Dabhol, Goa, Barbolf;! Chandan-Wandhan, Sitéra and Pandas? 
to Miraj,.Jamkhandi, etc. Im the excess of his presumption he has hoisted the standard of 
rebellion, and. has forcibly taken possession of twenty ships laden with various goods, jewels: 
cloths aud thorough-bred horses, and seized the merchants also. Not content even with this 
he has sent to the port of Mahim [Bombay] 200 ships and ghurdbs filled with his tyrannical 
army; levelled that place with the ground; burned several Kur,éns and masjids; thrown into 
the sea most of the merchants: of the country, and having made prisoners of two amirs of 
Gujarit, who were in the port at the time, has carried them off with him. When I heard this 
news I wrote and sent to him a farmén-on the subject, and he sent an excessively rebellious 
reply, As he is one of the servants of Your Majesty’s court, it seemed necessary to bring to 
your hearing the detailed. circumstances of his rebellion, in order that you might arrange to 
drive away that abandoned rebel; for his expulsion is an absolute necessity, from religions as 
well as from: worldly motives. If you do not undertake to repulse him from your direction, then 
give me leave and I shall chastise him from my side.” 


When the Sultan had heard.the contents of the letter of Sultén Mahmaéd of Gujarat, he 
said :— “ The driving away of that synopsis of the lords of-rebellion and sedition is absolutely 
necessary. For the-sake of my own peace of mind that man of evil disposition must, by some 
means or other, be chastised as an example to others.” But it ocourred to the royal mind that 
in the first instance the ears-of the understanding of Bahidur Gilani should be weighted by the 
pearls-of kingly exhortation and admonition ; then if he did not act according to orders, but 
persisted in opposition, he should be handed over te the executioner. A letter to the following 
effect: was therefore written to Bahidur Gilani aecording to the Sultén’s orders :— 


“ Be it known to you that a letter hasarrived from Sultém Mahmid Gujarat?, containing 
such and such matters; on hearing.whieh the-king was much astonished. It is necessary that 
immediately upon receipt of this royal farmén, you-shall send.to the royat court all the goods 
belonging to Sultan Mahmid Gujaritiand his merchants, and send the ships back by seu. 
Do not onany: account put your foot beyond your own blanket. The prisoners, with the 
elephants and goods, are to be handed over to the deputy of the court. Show no delay or negli- 
gence of any kind ; and in future do not open on yourself. the door of sedition and trouble, nor 
‘get your foot on the road of rebellion and ingratitude.” 


When ‘the royal mandate had been written and despatched to Bahadur! GtMnl, the Sultan 
ordered eloqnent secretaries: to write in elegant language a reply te the letter of Sultén 





6 From this it appears that Kishwar Khan was the legitimate governor of the Konkan provinee, and Bahiidur 
Gilani a subordinate under him; but Bahddur Gilfini onsted Kishwar Kh&n, and then “broke into rebellion, The 
words of the text are :-— 
wal ot! Zz phetad ro) (s es og! csi ee rim Lod wy be Bid we le, isi das 30 ke 5 Ay 59 
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5% Notidentified. Perhaps Dapoli. 52 An isolated hill fort a few miles from Kolhipur. 
83 J,¢., mind your own business. - 
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Mahmitid Gujarati. According to orders, the secretaries wrote a letter in exceedingly ornate 
Janguage; the substance of which was as follows :— 


“From the olden days a strong friendship and unanimity has existed between our two 
dynasties, and the relations were such that the enemies of this State were also the enemies of 
your dynasty; and on the other hand the same was the case with the friends of each, On this 
account a farmdn has been sent to Bahadur Gilani: if he oheys it and sends to you the property, 
elephants, cloths and ships, he will be secure; otherwise the flame of my world-consuming 
wrath shall burn up the harvest of his life, and he and his followers shall he given to the wind 
of destruction, What necessity is there for Your Majesty to send an army against him?” 


When the answer to Sultin Mahmfid’s letter was written, the Gujarati ambassador was 
given permission to return, taking with him rarities and presents innumerable. 


But when Bahadur Gilini heard of the coming of the Sultan’s farmén to him, he sent a 
person to stop the messengers on the road, and not to allow them to go on and show the 
Sultin’s farmdn, The messengers then wrote to court an acconnt of what had happened to 
them, and the rebellious conduct of Bahadur Gilant. When the Sultin was informed of the 
open rebellion of Bahadur Gilani, he issued an order that the royal troops from all quarters 
should proceed to the court; and in accordance with orders, fiom every town and fortress, 
immense numbers of troops marched towards the royal comrt, and mustered there. 


After that the Sultin mounted his horse and marched with his army towards Mangalberah 
[Mangalvedha].64 In due time the Sultin arrived at Mangalvedhi— a fort, the towers 
and walls of which Bahddur Gilani had, with much trouble and tyranny, constructed of hard 
stone, and had committed the defence of the fortress to a numerous force of.cayalry and 
infantry. Notwithstanding the strength of the fortress, immediately upon the arrival of the 
royal army, the defenders were overpowered with terror. Abandoning the fort they took to 
flight ; and the royal troops without tronble or difficulty took that fort which in strength was 
like the azure vault. The Sultan assigned the fort on fendal tenure to Masnad-i ‘AN Fakhy-nl- 
Mulk ; and from there he marched towards the fort of Jamkhandi. Bahadur Gilint at this 
time was engaged in besieging this fort, but when he obtained information of the arrival of the 


royal army, he abandoned the siege; and through fear of the royal army, thinking caution 
necessary, he withdrew into hiding, 


Mukaddam Né,ik, when relieved from the difficult affair of the siege, setting out with 
followers, dependants, cavalry and retiue, hastened to the royal court and was enrolled among 
the special servants of the State and distinguished by kingly favours, 


At this time Malik Sultin Kuli Hamadint, who was entitled Khawigs Khin, being approved 
of by the Sultan, was exalted to the title of “Kutb-nl-Mulk;” and the towns of Kotéghir 
and Durgi® and several villages were given to him on fendal tenure. Abr Khan, son-in-law of 
Ulngh Khin Jan Begi, making himself commander of the right wing, took the title of Haidar 
Khan, and had the town of Patri and the N&nder direction, besides other places, conferred on 
him on feudal tenure. And having given the title of Abr Khan to Malik Muhammad, son of 
Ulugh Khan, the Sultan marched towards Mubarakabid Miraj, At that time the wilt of that 
place was an infidel named Bfinah,®¢ who had abont 1,00,00U infantry and 2,000 cavalry. In 
attendance on the royal stirrup, on behalf of Sultan Ahmad Nizaém-nl-Mulk, were Zartf-ul-MuJk 
Afghén and other amirs beside him who were sent for the purpose ; and on behalf of Majlis-1 
‘Alt Fath-Ulla4h ‘Imiad-nl-Mulk of exalted dignity was Darya Khan — the greatest of the khdns 
of the time — with 2,000 men, There was also Majlis-i Raft “Adil Kl én with the whole of his 


& Scott makes a curlous and very confusing mistake in calling this place '' Mangalere,”: — Ecott's Ferishiah, 
Vol, I, pp. 190 and 192, 4to ed, 


~ 6 i> 3% — not identified, This Kuth-ul-Mulk shortly afterwards founded the Kutk-&Lihi Dynasty. 


This name is variously written Binah, Pinah and Bitab, I caznot ea 
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troops; and the whole of the Habshi, Turki and Dakhant amis and waztrs were in attendance 
on the Sultan, Though several of the Turks and intrepid Dakhants secretly sympathised with 
the blood-thirsty Bahadur, yet, through fear of the Sultiin, they did not hasten to show it. 


The royal army surrounded the fort of Miraj, and engagements used to take place daily; 
till the son of Binah Na,ik, the governor of Miraj, was killed. Btinah Na,ik and his followers 
then, becoming terrified at the assaults of the royal army, cried for quarter ; and their agreeing to 
give a reasonable amount of money, Arab horses and elephants was made the condition on which 
their freedom was granted and their lives spared. Binah and his followers went forth from 
the fortress, and had the honour of kissing the ground before the Sultan, and were made content 
with kingly favours and courtesies; and through the infinite kindness of the Sultan all the 
people of Miraj obtained security for their lives and the lives of their families. The troops of ’ 
Bahadur Gilani who were in that fort were given the option of accepting pay and service undex 
the Sultan’s government or going to join the misguided Bahidur. Of that band, each one who 
accepted service under the State was distinguished by rewards and kingly courtesies; and all 
who elected to join Bahadur were given permission to depart with their horses and arms; In 
truth never have any of the kings of the world shown such mercy and kindness as he who after 
defeating his enemies gave permission to depart, and sent on to his opponents 2,000 cavalry of 
the enemy with their horses and arms. 





The tyrant Bahddur after hearing this news was much confounded, and coming forth from 
Dabhol, hid himself in the uncultivated country and jungle. He then sent to the royal court 
Khwaijab Ni‘mat-Ullah Yazdi (who was Malik-ut-Tujjar of that province) to make terms with the 
Sultin. Khwéjah Ni‘mat-Ulléh taking with him a written agreement from Bahadur, in which 
the latter promised to abstain from opposition and rebellion, hastened to the royal presence, 
where he had the honour of kissing the ground, and was treated with much kindness and courtesy. 
The Sultén in his infinite mercy and kindness lent a favourable ear to the requests of Khwajah 
Ni‘mat-Ulla4h. He consigned to]/Bahadur the whole of the territory of which he was in 
possession, and drew the pen of forgiveness through the volumes of his crimes on condition 
that he restored the property and elephants of the Sultan of Gujaraét and the goods of the 
merchants; also that he should send a reasonable sum of money each year without delay or 
negligence to the public treasury, and in future not practise tyranny or sedition or become 4 
traveller on the road of rebellion and resistance, 


_ Khwd&jah Nitmat-Ulléh, having obtained the completion of his wishes, took his leave of 
the Sult4n and proceeded towards the fortress of Kalhar [Karhid?]. After that, Bahadur 
Gilint at the suggestion of the devil got a perverse idea into his head ; evil impulses made him 
proud and threw him off the right track of obedience and subjection ; and the agreement he had 
made through Khwijah Ni‘mat-Ulléh he considered as though it did not exist. The fortresses 
which he held on feudal tenure he garrisoned with experienced veteran troops ; and the whole of 
his army and followers he gratified by increased rewards; then making the jungle his own 
fortress he took up his abode there. When the Sultan heard of the flight of Bahddur into the 
jungle and uncultivated country he ordered Dilawar Khin Habshi and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Turk with 
5,000 cavalry armed with spears and 1,00,000 well-armed infantry to lay siege to the fortress of 
Kalhar and not failto take it. He sent 7,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry under the command of 
several celebrated amirs to seize the towns and districts of that province; and he himself with 
allthe amirg and wazirs went after Bahddur, and pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle in which that evil-doer remained and had concealed himself by a hundred artifices 

When the Sultin had remained a long time in that place Bahadur’s predestined moment drew 
near; the jungle became his prison, and the claws of the falcon jal’? seized him by th. 
collar and drew him out of that jungle, The eyo of his judgment became sightless and 
unable to discern the advisable course ; consequently, with the intention of fighting, he lef: 


“eemereretenmnen renga nha oP SC CC LT I CT 


8? The period or end of life, the predestined moment, death, 
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the jungle for the open country. When the spies reported to the Sultin that the base rebel had 
come ont of the jungle, he directed Fakhr-ul-Mulk with his eldest son, Ratan Khan, and 
Zarif-ul-Mulk Afghan (one of the amérs of Sultin Ahmad Bahri Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had 
eome to the assistance of the Sultin) with 3,000 brave spearmen to oppose the ungrateful 
Bahadur. And he gave striet injunctions to the amirs that if they should eateh Bahadur 
they should refrain from killing him, and bring him alive to the foot of the throne. But 
since the measure of the life of that unworthy one was brimful, the period of his security had 
expired, and the orders as to sparing his life were of no avail. According to orders the 
amirs and brave troops of the Sultan proceeded towards that synopsis of the lords of rebellion, 
and the two armies, eager for the fray, met in the neighbourhood of that jungle, and an 
engagement ensued. 
¥ % # + * 


The bark of Bahddur’s life fell into the whirlpool of destruction and death, and all bis 
valour availed not to prevent it. In the midst of the battle he was engaged in single combat 
with Ratan Khan, who was the Rustam of the age, and they stained the dust of the battle-field 
with one another’s blood ; but the royal good fortune aiding him, Ratan Khan overcame his 
antagonist, and with his spear he dragged Bahadur from his saddle and threw him to the 
ground, so that the resigned his soul to its Creator. Ratan Khan then cut off the rehel’s 
head and threw his body on the ground ; thus freeing the world from his sedition. 


When Ratan Khan cnt off the rebel’s head and sent it to the royal court, the Sultin 
exhibited much regret; for Bahadur Gilani in manliness and bravery was unrivalled. In the 
presence of the court assembly the Sultin said :—‘‘ Would to heaven he had been caughi alive ! 
that I might have pardoned his crimes and given him back bis government: it is a pity that so 
brave a man should be killed.’ After that, in accordance with orders, the head of that tyrant 
was sent to the capital, Bidar, and despatches announcing the victory were sent in all directions. 
This event happened on the 5th Safar, A. H. 900 (5th November, A. D. 1494). 


After the mind of the Sultan was freed from anxiety regarding Bahddur, he marched with 
his army towards the fort of Panh&lé, which is situate on the summit ofa hill, In loftiness its 
towers rivalled the heavens, and the battlements of its portico used to boast of superiority to 


the seventh heaven. - * * ry * 


Notwithstanding its elevation, the fort had a very extensive, beautiful and pleasant open 
space inside the fortress with abundance of good water, trees and fruits innumerable and much 
cultivation. 


* * * * * 


When the victorious standards of the Sultan appeared round that fort, the garrison, being 
unable to resist the attack of the royal army, asked for quarter and a written treaty of 
favourable terms. The Sultan gave them hopes of their obtaining favourable terms, and the 
mukaddam of the fortress delivered the keys to the servants of the court. The Sultan, for the 
purpose of viewing the fort, ascended the hill and gave thanks to God that such a fortress - 
had been taken without trouble. The Sultén with much booty and countless treasure then 
descended from the fortress to the foot of the hill, and ordered his army to proceed to Bijapur, 


whilst he himself with some of his favourite amirs and intimate companions went to see the 
Port of Mustafa-aibad Dabhol. 


When he arrived there he conferred many favours and kindnesses on his subjects and the 
people of that place ; and having spent several days in the happiness of viewing the sea-coast 
and the gardens of that country he bestowed several of RahAdur Gilani’s districts on Sultin 
Ahmad Bahri Nizém-ul-Mulk, someon Makhdim Khwéjah Jahin; and the remainder he 
gave on fendal tenure to Malik Ilyfs Turk; and it was arranged that he should send 
to the public treasury each year the sum of ten laks of tankah ; and, living in a manner the 
reverse of Bahadur Gillan’, shonld not become a traveller on the paths of sedition. 
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After that, the Sultan proceeded towards his capital, and, stopping in the town of Mira), 
divided among his troops the booty which he had collected in that country andin that war. 
He then returned with his army to the capital ; and those amirs who had accompanied him on 
that occasion, such as Darya Khan, son of Malik Fath-Ulldh ‘Im&d-ul-Malk, and Dilawar 
Khan Habshi and Zarif-ul-Mulk Afghan — one of the amirs of Sultin Ahmad Bahrt N igiim-ul- 
Mulk — he distinguished by handsome robes of honour and increased dignities ; after which he 
dismissed them to their own districts. 


In the beginning of the year 90358 (A.D. 1497) from the abundance of royal favours 
conferred on him, the power of Sultén Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadaéni being much au gmented, 
and he becoming distinguished above all his equals, obtained suzerainty over all the feudatory 
chiefs of Telingané — suchas Jahangir Khan, Sanjar Khiin, Kiwim-nl-Mulk, Ullugh Khan, 
Mukrab Khan and others besides — and added to his former possessions the towns of Warangal®? 
and Kovilakondé with their dependencies. In these days perverse ideas again found their way 
into the brains of several rebels — such as the young Yusnf, Ra,t Khin Kinnanj!, Muhammad 
Adam, Kabir Yaghrush Khan and others beside them who had procured the favour ofj the 
Sultin — and they entered into a compact with one another for the purpose of exterminating 
the Turks. Mirzidah Shams-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullaéhi (who of all the members of the assembly 
was most nearly related to the royal family) became a confidant of theirs in this affair. But 
before their seditious ideas could be carried into action the Turki amire obtained information 
of the conspiracy; and according to the saying that “A misfortune should be remedied 
before its occurrence,”®? they took the initiative by going in a body to the royal court; and 
the foolish Yaghrush Khan with the whole of the other conspirators, who were off their guard 
in their own houses, were summoned to the court and put to death, Mirza Shams-ud- 
Din Ni‘mat-Ulléhi was also put to death as an accomplice of those misguided people. As 
much disturbance arose in the city and fortress the Sultén went up into the Shah Buyj, 
and shut the doors of entrance and exit. The Turki amirs sent some one to summon Shah 
Muhabb-Ulléh. They brought him into the court of the Sultén; andin his presence they 
emphatically swore, saying: — ‘ These slaves, with regard to the Sultin, except devotion and 
obedience, have no thought in their hearts ; and have no idea whatever of rebellion against the 
Sultan. Not like that clique of intriguers who had thoughts of rebellion in their hearts, and 
who allowed thoughts of deception to enter their minds ; on which account we brought them 
to punishment. We are the same servants of the court of the king as we have always been.” 


Shah Muhabb-Ulldh then waited on the Sultin, and repeated their speech to hin 
verbatim, and the Sultin extinguished the fire of that sedition and disturbance, but his 
kingly authority both in the distant and near partsof the dominions died out, Hach of 
the amirs in his own district proclaimed his independence, and shui in his own face the 
door of obedience and submission. The government of the kingdom of the Dakhan {now de- 
volved on Masnad-i ‘Alf Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk ; and the Sulfin, as in former days, again treat- 
ed that intrepid servant with much kindness and graciousness, and now increased his rank 
above that of all the other amirs and wazire by making him amir-ul-wmrd of the whole of the 
dominions of Telingfin&. At this period he also removed the provinces of Bijapur and Man- 
galvedha and their dependencies from the possession of Malik Khudaédid Khwajah Jahan and 
consigned them to Majlis-i Rafi‘ Malik Yusuf Turk ‘Adil Khan, The parganah of Ausi and 
Kandhar, as in former times, was held in jégir by Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamilik, 
and there was much quarrelling and opposition beteween him and the other amirs of the dis- 
tricts; and now, when Bartd-i Mamflik was in the fort of Ansa, the amirs, thinking it a good 
opportunity, represented to the Sultan that he was continually in opposition to this dynasty. 
and that it would be advisable to crush him before he could raise an insurrection. Although 

58 903, according to Firishtah. 8° Written Karangal in the text ; but it is evidently a mistake. 
W Anglice, “ Prevention is better than cure,”’ 
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this was contrary to the good pleasure of the Sultan, yet on account of his affection for the 
Turkt amirs he could not act upon that advice} for at this time the Sultan had not much power 
in the affairs of the kingdom. 


Of necessity, in the latter part of Zi-ul-Hijjah A. H. 906 June, A, D.1500), the Sultan, with 
the wasirs of the capital and his brave troops, moved from the capital and laid siege to the fort of 
Aus&. Some of the amirs who outwardly were on the side of the Sultan, but who were secret- 
ly in alliance with Barid-i Mamilik, hastened to make their obeisance to the Sultan. After the 
expiration of the month of Muharram, the Sultin, with the dissembling amérs, as well as those 
who were really on his side, mounted with the intention of battle, and surrounded the fortress 
of Ausd; but in the midst of the fighting the dissembling amirs left the Sultin and joined 
Bartd-i Mamalik. Consequently the greatest slackness found its way into the royal army, and 
their ranks were broken. Malik Sultin Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk took the road of Telinginf, and 
Adil- Khan also turned towards his own province. When Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamalik 
obtained information of the dispersal of the Sultin’s army, thinking it a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he hastened to do homage to the Sultfin, and with: him proceeded towards Bidar. By 
order of the Sultan he then again assumed the government of the capital Bidar. 


After the lapse of one year, the amirs again becoming disgusted with the government 
of Barid-i Mamialik, as on the former occasion. the idea of his extermination became fixed in 
their minds, so they united together, and, after making great preparations, turned towards the 
capital, Bidar. , Among the greatest of the amirs who at that time went to the capital were 
Masnad-i ‘Alt ‘Adil Khan, Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and Dastir-i Mamélik and others besides. When 
the Sultin heard of the approach of the amirs bent upon eradicating Barid-i Mamalik, hesent to 
them Majlis-i Mukram Khin Khin-i Jahin, Malik-ul-‘Uluma Sadr-i Jahin, BSaiyia Khatib 
aud all the learned men in order that after ascertaining the cause of their coming and the 
motive of their leaguing together, the affair might be settled amicably. When thé above- 
mentioned company, according to the Sultin’s orders arrived in the assembly of the amirs and 
delivered their message, the amirs heard their words; and after some controversy it was 
resolved that each of the amirs and maliks should hasten to his own district, and that Barid-i 
Mamilik also should go to Aus&é and Kandhar, which was his district; and that once in each 
year the whole of the amirs and wazirs should come to the royal courtand join in ajzhdd against 
the idolaters of Vijayanagar, and, hoisting the standards of Isldm, should use their utmost endes- 
vours to eradicate the infidels and tyrants. A treaty containing many terms to this effect was 
then drawn up, and at the request of Masnad-~i ‘Ali ‘Adil Khan 20,000 horses of the country 
were added to the jdégir of Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk. After that, the amirs, having kissed th- 
Sultén’s feet and been peat with robes of honour and. other distinctions, obtained permise 
sion to depart. Masnad-i‘ Ali‘ Adil Khan hastened to Bijapur Kanara and made it his 
capital; while Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadani took up his abode in the town of Golkonda. 


In the middle of the year 908 (A. D. 1502) the Sultan, in accordance with the agreement, 
being resolved on waging a jihdd against the infidels, marched out of the capital, Bidar, with 
the amirs and his victorious army. He had then with him, of Turks, foreigners and Dakhanis, 
not more than 5,U00 horse and 80,000 veteran infantry; but when he pitched his camp at 
Arki,® Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk joined him with 500 Arab cavalry, thirty elephants and 5,000 foot. 
The Sultin received him with kingly courtesy, and added that town to all his other feudal 
lands, When the royal army marched from there and encamped at Ankir,®? Majlis-i Rafi 
‘Adil Khan joined the royal camp with 5,000 Turki, Khurdsén? and Dakhant horse, 6,000 


infantry armed with spears, and fifteen elephants. Dastir-i Mamialik also joined with 3,000 
horse, 3,000 foot and forty elephants. 


- «When the army marched from that place a royal order was issned that Masnad-i ‘Alf ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk with bis force'should go on in advance into the Vijay§nagar territory by way of 
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Kalhar® and Kélhapur, and over-running the territory of the infidels, strike terror into their 
hearts. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, according to the orders, proceeded with 5,000 horse, 50,000 foot and 
eighty elephants.“ The Sultan subsequently marched from that place and encamped within 
sight of the fortress of Rayachar. The garrison being terrified at the assaults of the royalarmy 
tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute in order to get immunity from plunder. 
They also agreed to surrender to the servants of the court the revenue of the fort of Mudgal 
which in former times they had farmed from the agents of the Sultin, but which hitherto 
they had failed to pay into the public treasury; also some parganahs of Riyachér which they 
had forcibly taken from the royal troops. The Sultan bestowed these pargenahs on Mailis-i 
Raff Adil Khan; and on ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and the other amére and generals he bestowed robes of 
honour, and gave them leave to depart. The Sultan then returned to the capital. 


When the amirs and maliks, according to the Sultin’s orders, turned towards their own 
districts, and the Sultan with his troops and some of the amirs of the foot of the throne returned 
to the capital, Malik Barid-i Mamilik, thinking it a good opportunity, with the amfrsalready in 
alliance with him, had dispersed and routed a body of the royal troops; and then turning 
towards the capital, entered the city on the 9th of Zi-ul Hijjah® and laid siege to the fortress. 
After some days the people of the fortress, siding with Barid-i Mamilik, opened the gates; and 
Barid-i Mam&lik then entered the fort and put to death Khan-i Jahan who at that time had 
superseded him in the government. He then once more without opposition became firmly 
seated on the throne of government of the capital of the Dakhan. 


When the news of Barid-i Mamalik’s usurpation of absolute authority reached the amirs 
and maliks of the different parts of the dominions, they did not assent to this, and took counsel 
together in order to overthrow the foundations of his sovereignty and eradicate the young 
plant of his power. In the beginning of the year 909 (A. D. 1503) Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, 
Masnad-i‘Alt Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, Masnad-i ‘Alf Dast(ir-i Mamalik and others beside them 
formed an alliance with one another and marched towards the capital, Whenthey arrived near 
the capital the Sultan nolens volens resolved upon war with them, and hoisting his standard 
endeavoured to repel the hostile amfrs. When the two forces met a great battle took place. 
Finally the hostile army prevailed over that of the king, and Haidar Khan the commander was 
killed in the action. When Barid-i Mamialik saw the state of affairs he took to flight and 
went to his own districts. When Maijlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khin, Masnad-i ‘Alt Malik Kutb-ul- 
Mulk and all the other amirs heard of the flight of Malik Barid, which was their chief object i in 
this war with him, they hastened to wait on the Sultan and were presented with special robes 
of honour; then taking their leave, each of them after obtaining the completion of his wishes, 
returned to his own district. 


In the middle of this year (909) it occurred to the mind of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan to 
arrange a marriage between ons of his daughters and one of the royal princes, so as to 
strengthen his position by the bonds of relationship. Accordingly he rolled up the secret of 
his mind in a letter which he sent to the Sultin. The latter lent a favourable ear to the 
request of ‘Adil Khan, and in order to make arrangements for the nuptial entertainment 
marched towards Ahsanabid Kalburgd with the principal amérs and his troops. When he 
arrived at this celebrated place Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk hastened to the royal presence. On the 
third day Majlis-i Rafi' ‘Adil Khan and Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mulk paid their respects to the Sultén, 
and the latter hoisting his standard made preparations for the nuptial entertainment. 

: * * # % # 
i 
88 Probably Karhfd. There must be some mistake in this ; for he could nat have reached Vijay {nagar territory 
through these places without making an immense detour afterwards. 
¢« The number of infantry and elephants in ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s force must be very much over-stated, for the total 
strength of the combined forces as given above was 18,500 cavalry, 44,000 infantry and 85 elephants. 
€ The year (though not here stated) was 9038 = Sth June, A. D. 1508, 
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In the midst of the royal hospitality and entertainment Malik Barid-i Mamalik and Mahk 
Khudadid Khwajah Jahin obtained the happiness of kissing the ground before the Sultan in 
Kalburgaé. As a cordial hatred existed between Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan and Bartd-i Mamahk, 
Dasttr-i Mamalik, on account of a grudge which he had against Majlis-i Rafi‘, allied himself 
with Barid-i Mamalik, and with his army joined the camp of the latter and Khwajah Jahin, 
Majlis-i Rafi: ‘Adil Khiin and Masnad-i ‘All! Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mulk then joined together against 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik and his adherents. Again the doors of contention among the amirs 
were opened afresh, and the young plant of enmity sprouted up in the climate of hypocrisy, 
The Sultéin at this time, on account of the relationship by mariiage with Majlis-i Rafi ‘Adil 
Khiin, took the part of the latter and treated him with favour. 


War broke out between the two forces, and the table-cloth of entertainment and hospi- 
tality was folded up. For about two or three months the fires of slaughter blazed up between 
the two armies, At last Malk Ilyas ‘Ain-ul-Mulk was killed by one of the soldiers of Malik 
Barid, and after that the fire of contention and war became extinguished. 


After the death of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, the Sultan, in order to secure possession of his district, 
proceeded to Mirajand Panhalé. Malik Barid with his eldest son, Jahangir Khan, and Khwijah 
Jahin with his eldest son, Malik-nt-Tujjir (who before that was known as Ratan Khan), and 
Dastir-i Mamilik Malik Dinfr marched to Bidar and laid siege to that fortress. When the 
Saltin after taking possession of the district of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, returned to the capital, Barid-i 
Mamiilik and his wazérs obtained information of his approach and hastened out to meet him, 
Masuad-i ‘Ali Bartd-i Mamilik and the remaining am‘rs made their obeisance and were received 
with royal favour, and attended the Sultan tothe capital. The Sultén conferred on Malik Barid-i 
Mamilik the title of Majlis-i Mukarram Humiyiin Na,ib-i Barik, and increased his rank beyond 
that of Majlis-i Karim Khwijah Jahiin, and again consigned to him the government of 
the capital. 


In the year 916 (A. D. 1510) discord and contention arose between Majlis-i Raft: Adil 
Khan and Dastir-i Mamilik on account of an old quarrel; and as Dastir-i Mamélik was not 
strong enough to oppose Majlis-i Rafi‘, he put his trust in the protection and favour of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahri Nizém-ul-Mulk, and took refuge at his court. This celebrated prince, thinking 
it incumbent on him to assist that unfortunate one, took up arms in bis cause and marched 
with his army towards the province of Majlis-i Rafi‘. When the latter heard of the movement 
of this army, feeling himself unable to oppose them, he took refuge at the court of the Sultin, 
He entirely forbade Majlis-i Rafi ‘Adil Khan to quarre] with Dastir-i Mamélik. Majlis-i Ratt’, 
according to orders made a compact that in future he would become a traveller on the road of 
friendship and unity with Dastir-i Mamélik, and not traverse the valley of perverseness and 
sedition. After that, the Sultin sent to that prince of men [Sultfin Ahmad Bahri] a farmdn 
full of affection, and kindness, together with numerous presents; and told him how he had 
prohibited Majlis-i Rafi‘ from quarrelling with Dastiir-i Mamalik, and related to him circum- 


stantially the agreement made by Majlis-i Raff‘, The prince, conformably with his desire 
returned to the seat of government, 


In the end of the year 912 (A. D. 1506), on acconnt of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan the dust 
of vexation settled on the mirroy of the mind of the Sultan; for this reason he gave orders for 
summoning Malik Snitin Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk. When the latter heard the contents of the 
farmén, he hastened to the court and made his obeisance. By the Sulfin’s orders another far- 
man, to the following effect, was sent to sammon Masnad~i «All Malik ‘Imfid-nleMulk : — “In 
these days the demon of sedition and rebellion has carried ‘Adil Khin off the straight road of 
obedience and submission to this court, and has placed his foot in the desert of ingratitude. It 
is necessary that immediately upon receipt of this farmén you shall come with all speed, and 


arrange the affairs of the governuen: and the army and the subjects in accordance with the 
wisheg of the Snithn.” 
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As Malik ‘Ima&d-ul-Mulk on the whole showed negligence and want of haste in attendin g 
at the royal court, having no other resource, the Sultin with Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and all the 
celebrated amiérs, hoisted his standard, When the Sultfn arrived within sight of Kalam, 
Malik ‘Imad-ul-Mulk made his obeisance to him there. Malik ‘Im4d-nl-Mulk and all the amirs 
becoming the advocates of Majlis-i Rafi‘, on his behalf made smooth the preliminaries of 
obedience and submission; then the dust of vexation which had settled on the Sultin’s 
heart was obliterated by the polisher of intercession. The Sultin pardoned the offences of 
Majlis-i Rafi‘, and rolled up the carpet of warand contention. The amirs and generalsinattend- 
ance on the Sultan retarned with him to the capital ; and on arrival there he turned his attention 
to the affairs of Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, Malik ‘Imad-nl-Mulk and all the other amérs and 
maliks; he bestowed on them valuable robes of honour and other presents, and gave them 
permission to depart to their respective districts. 


After that, Malik Fath-UHaéh ‘Imfd-nl-Mulk died in Elichpur, and Majlis-i Rafi, 
Adil Khan died within sight of Kovalakonda®® The Sultin conferred the title of ‘Adil 
‘Khin and the province belonging to Majlis-i Rafi‘ Malik Yusuf on Isméa‘tl, the eldest 
son of the latter ; and also settled on him a quarter of the kingdom of the Dakhan, which had 
been entrusted to Malik Yusuf. The affairs of the province of Malik Fath-Ulléh ‘Imid-ul- 
Mulk remained for nearly a year in a state of confusion, for his eldest son, Mahk ‘Ala-ud-Din 
Daryi Khin, was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgir ; but in the year 906 (A, D. 1500)®7 by the 
assistance of theson of Khudiwind Khan, governor of Mahir, he escaped from the fort of 
Riamgir and reached Gawilgadh, and in his father’s place took his seat on the throne of 
government of most of the province of Varhad (Berar). At the entreaty of Isma‘il ‘A dil Khan, 
- the Sultin conferred on Malik ‘Alé-ud-Din the title of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk with the province which 
had belonged'to Malik Fath-Ullh ‘Imid-ul-Mulk. In the same year Malik Khudidid Khwajah 
Jahan died in the town of Sandlapir [Sholipur ?], which belonged to him. As his eldest son, 
Ratan Khin, had died before his father, the Sultin conferred the title of Khwijah Jahan on 
the younger son, Nir Khan, and added the town of Parenda with its dependencies to his other 
possessions. Sandlaptir [Sholipur ?] which previous to that had belonged to Khwijah Jahan, he 
conferred on Kamil Khiin, Isma‘fl ‘Adil Khin’s general. 


In the year 920 (A. D. 1514) the Sultin,-by the advice of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, 
marched towards Ahsanabad Kalburgaé, and took the fortress of Kalburga by force, and from 
the fire of rapine and plunder of the conquering army it became like the dust of the road. 
From this time in the country of the Dakhan the plunder and devastation of the territory of 
Islam und the Musalmins became a regular custom. 


Dastir-i Mawiiik, flying from those perils, took refuge with Barid-i Mamalik. The latter 
met him with the greatest respect, gave him hopes of his assistance; and sending a person to 
Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, strengthened the bonds of friendship with him. In the year 921 (A.D. 
1515) Malik Barid-i Mamélik, Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and Malik Dastir-i Mamilik Malik Dinar 
went to the royal capital and laid siege to the fortress of Bidar. However much the saiyids, 
shekhs and learned men strove to arrange the matter peaceably it was of no avail, and Hamid 
Khin Habshi, the reputed son of Dastiir-1 Mamflik, who was inside the fortress, waa killed in 
the fighting. At last ‘Agamat-al-Mulk —who on behalf of Majlis-i Rafi ‘Adil Khfin used to be 
in attendance on the Sultin — came out ond had an interview with Majlis-i Mukram Mahk 


~ 


68 There is something palpably wrong in the dates here. Fa{h-Ull4h ‘Im!d-ul-Mulk died in 1504. The date of 
Yusuf ‘Adil Sbih's death is variously given: thus, according to the author of the Tabakét-i Akb-ri, he Gied in 1507 ; 
according to Firishtah in 1510, and according to MirzA Rafi‘-nd-Din Shirazt and Mir Ibrahim Asad Khén, in 1519. 
Our author says the two died at the same time, hut omits to mention the date. The last date mentioned is 1506, and 
here he aays, “after that’? these two kings died 

6? This date is incunsistent with the previous statements, 

8 Our author makes no mention of the death of Kfsim Barid, and the succession of his son, Amir Barid, which — 
according to Farishtah — occurred in 1504, 
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Bartd-i Mam4lik. With the pure water of exhortations and advice he extinguished the fires of 
killing and fighting in which they had been engaged, and acted as arbitrator of the sup- 
plications and claims of the amirs. 


In the month of Jumadi I. of the above-mentioned year (921) vexation showed itself 
between Dastir-i Mamialik and Majlis-i Mukram Malik Bazid-i Mamalik, and the latter in the 
excess of his impetnuosity and anger, marched from Kamtanah® and set out for his own pro- 
vince, Atthis time the Sultan pardoned the offences of Dastir-i Mamalik and treated him with 
royal favours; and sent to Majjlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan a farmdn about pacifying Dastir-i 
Mamilik.70 He then dismissed the latter to his former jégir, which was Kalburgé. Maijlis-i 
Rafi‘ obeyed the order of the Sultién and made friends with Dastir-i Mamalik. 


In the midst of these affairs an ambassador from Shah Ism@‘il Husaini Safawi — who 
had succeeded by inheritance as king of the dominions of Khurisain and ‘Irak and the whole 
country of trin — with many valuable presents, jewels fit for kings and fleet Arab horses, arrived 
at the royal court and had the happiness of kissing the royal vestibule. But as the king and 
the army were at that time of the Sunni persuasion, and the religion of Shah Ismé‘i] was that 
of the Imim Ja‘far-i Sidik (on whom be the blessing of God, the Creator!), and the royal 
crown (tdj] which he had sent was symbolical ofthe sect of the Twelve [Imims], Sultin Mahmid 
paid no attention to that ambassador or his presents, and quickly gave him permission to 
depart.?1 


After these events it occurred tothe mind of Avamat-nl-Mulk, who as the deputy of Majjlis- 
Rafi‘, was the war of government, that as Majlis-i-Sharif Bashir Khudawind Khan had 
plased his foot ontside the circle of obedience and used to traverse the valley of rebellion, it was 
advisable to adopt measures to put a stop to his sedition. He accordingly brought the matter 
to the notice of the Sultin, who summoned Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamilik in order to 
take counsel with him. Majlis-i Mukram obeyed the order, and on making his obeisance was 
distinguished by royal favours. The Sultén asked his advice and assistance in repelling 
Bashir Khudéwind Khan. Majlis-1 Mukram concurring with the amirs and great men 
as to the necessity for putting down the rebel, a royal order was issued for the assembly 
of the army. When the army was assembled pursuant to order, the Sultin, in the 
month of Sha‘bén in the year 923 (August, A. D. 1517), marched with it to make war against 
Bashir Khudiwind Khiin, who was the feudatory chief of Mahftr. When Bashir Khudawind 
Khan heard of the approach of the Sultan with the royal army, finding himself unable to 
oppose him, he thought the best thing he could do was to go to Masnad-i ‘Alt Mahk ‘Alé-nd- 
Din ‘Im&d-ul-Mulk to ask his assistance and then to engage the royal army. He accordingly 
tock refuge with Malik ‘Aléi-ud-Din. The latter felt himself bound to assist him now for the 
sake of the assistance which he had formerly received from Khudaiwind Khan; and therefore 
told off three or four thousand cavalry to accompany him. Khudawind Khén remforced by 
this army then unfurled his standard and made haste to encounter the royalarmy. From both 
sides the fire of killing and fighting blazed up, and the hunter Death hastened to the chase of 
the lives of the-brave men. The eldest son of Khuddwind Khan, who was named Ghalib Khan, 
was killed in this action, and the army of Khudawind Khan then took to flight. When he 





6& Not identified. 

7 There appears to be some confusion here. Dastir Dinar’s quarrel, on this occasion, is stated to have been 
with his old ally, Barid ; yet from this statement it looksas though it were with Isma‘il ‘Adil-Shah, There was 
a quarrel of long standing between these two, but it was amicably arranged by the Sultin — vide p. 255. 

ml The name of this ambassador was Mirzé Ibrahim Khén (or, according to the Tabakdét-i Akbart, Yadgar Beg 
Wizilbaésh). He had previously visited the court of Sulffim Mugaffar II. of Gujarét, where he was well received by 
the king; but received very rough treatment there at the hands of Shahziédah Sultjin Mubammad of MAlw& (vide 
Bayley’s Gujarat, pp. 244-7). After leaving the Bahmani court he went to that of Sultfn Ismé‘il ‘Adil Shih, who, 
being a bigoted Shi‘ah, gave him a cordial reception (vide Farishtah). From the wording of this passage it appears 
that the author of the Burhin-i Ma,asir was himself a Shi‘ah, 

For fhe origin of the T4j-i Haidari and the term Kizilbish, vide Journal of the BR, A. S., April 1896, p, 255. 
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heard of the death of his son, although he was himself wounded and had left the battle-field, 
he drew his sword, and turning back, in one attack broke the ranks of the royal army; but av 
last owing to his many wounds and his want of strength, he fell from his horse and was taken 
prisoner by the royal troops, who brought him wounded and bound into the presence of the 
Sultin; and the latter ordered him to be put to death as the requital of his rebellion. After 
that, the Sultan tarned towards his capital; and the town of Mahir with its dependencies he 
conferred on Mahmtd Khin, the youngest son of Khudiwind Khan. 


Historians have related that before the execution of Bashir Khudéwind Khin a royal order 
was issued to the amirs and great men in all parts of the dominions to assemble with a large 
force at the royal court in order to repel the refractory. The emirs, acccording to orders, 
busied themselves in preparing war material and collecting their armies; but before they could 
make their obeisance at court the heart of the Sultan was freed from anxiety on account of 
those three rebels. Since the amirs were thus kept back from attendance at the court, they 
now hastened to make their obeisance. Greater than them all, Sultin Ahmad Baht with his 
army presented himself, and was exalted by royal favours. After him Niri Khan Khwijah 
Jahan, coming from Parenda, paid his respects. The remaining amirs and grandees, such as 
Majlis-i Raft‘ ‘Adil Khan, Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, Masnad-i Alt ‘Tmid-ul-Maulk, 
Dastiir-i Mamalik and others besides of the amfrs and maliks, when they heard of the arrival of 
the Sultin at the court, started for the capital with an army in numbers beyond computation, 
and making their obeisance offered their services. 


When the Sultin found such an army assembled beneath the shadow of his standard, he 
was seized with the desire of obtaining the happiness of waging a jihdd against the worshippers 
of idols; so, for the purpose of overthrowing the idolaters and tyrants, be raised his standard 
and started from the capital. When the Sultin arrived at Diw4ni, ” the encmy becoming aware 
of ‘his approach, prepared for battle and hastened to engage the royalarmy. A battle then 
ensued ; but suddenly a fatal misfortune occurred to the royalarmy. The King of Islam, from 
the centre of the army, which was his post, became separated from the rest; and owing to the 
thronging of the horses and the running too and fro of the troops, fell from his horse; and 
when the two armies closed they raised so greata dust that friends and opponents were mingled 
together and could not be distinguished from one another, so no one was aware of what had 
happened to the Sultan till the blessed head of that leader with his most pure body was broken 
and wounded in several places. In the midst of this some of the attendants saw the king: 
and immediately went to him and brought him out from the midst of the horses, and putting 
him in a palki, took him to the dwelling of Mirzé Lutt-Ulléh, son of Shah Muhabb-Ullih. 


When the amirs and grandees became aware of the Sultin’s misfortune, they ceased fight~ 
ing and repaired to his presence; and seeing the Sultiin lamenting and afflicted they shed 
fountains of blood like the Jaihtin, After that, folding up the carpet of contention and war, 
they turned towards the capital; and when they arrived in the vicinity of Bidar each of the 
amirs and grandees, according to custom, was distinguished by a special robe of honour, and 
they then turned towards their own districts. Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamalik did not 
withdraw from attendance on the Sultén, but accompanied him to the capital; and by the 
Sultan’s orders he was again invested with the government of Bidar; and as the Sultadn’s 
wounds were such that for nearly a year he could not tie his turban on the top of his head, 
Malik Barid-i Mamélik exercised sovereign sway. 


The amirs of the capital, Bidar, who always resented the government of Majlis-i Mukram 
locked on the bruises of the Sultén and the supremacy of Malik Barid, thinking that something 
might happen to the Sultan and that Malik Barid would then lay hands on the royal treasures 
and take possession of the capital and its dependencies ; consequently in each head melancholy 








7 Not identified. 
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forebodings arose, and in each heart secret desires. Day and night their anxiety was by 
some stratagem to remove Malik Barid from the fortress of the capital. 


In the midst of this Shuja‘at Khan, who was one of the principal amirs, ran away, carrying 
off with him two female elephants of the Sultin’s for which the latter had a special liking. 
A number of those who complained of the government of Malik Barid represented to the 
servants of the Sultan that Majlis-i Mukram was the only person who had the power to go in 
pursuit of Shuji‘at Khan; and another advantage in nominating him for the duty was that 
expediency demanded it. The Sultan, according to their advice, appointed Barid-i Mamiflik to 
go in pursuit of Shuja‘at Khan. Mahk Barid went in all haste after Shuji‘at Kh4n, and over- 
taking him, put him to death; then carrying off the royal elephants with all the horses, baggage 
and other property of Shuja‘at Khan, returned with great pomp and magnificence, aud had the 
honour of kissing the royal vestibule. So each affair that the amirs had arranged turned out 
exactly opposite to their wishes and intentions. Day by day the power of Malik Barid in the 
affairs of State became greater and greater, till he brought into his own hands the whole of the 
government and the control of the army and the subjects. 


In this interval the Sultan died, 
Bs % * % * 3 x # 


This great misfortune, which was the cause of the ruin of the world and the affliction of the 
human race, occurred on the 24th of Gi-ul-Hijjah, A. H. 924 (26th December, A. D. 1518) 
His age was forty-seven years and twenty days, and the duration of his reign was thirty-seven 
years and two months. 


Although during his reign, in the dominions of the Dakhan, owing to the opposition and 
quarrelling of the amirs and generals, and the numerous plots and the quantity of bloodshed, 
which were the cause of distress among the people and the desolation of the country; yet 
as long as this Sultin remained alive, allthe amirs, wazirs and malike — notwithstanding 
their contamaciousness among one another — were, nolens volens, loyal to their sovereign, and 
did not withdraw their heads from the collar of obedience and submission. If now and then 
one of the amirs got perverse ideas in his mind, all the other amirs and maliks, treading the path 
of obedience with the Sultan, joined the latter in putting down rebels, and used to strike out 
the letter of hypocrisy from the page of submission.’3 


Some historians of the annals of this king state that in the latter days of his reign the 
reins of government entirely left the hands of the Sultin, and that Malik Barid with the 
approval of the amirs of all parts of the dominions seated the Sultan in the corner of retirement 
and seclusion, and divided the country among themselves; and that the Sultin for a long time 
after that was @ prisoner, till at last he died. But God alone knows the truth of matters! 


When the Sultin departed this life, all at once anarchy and confusion found their way into 
the country of the Dakhan: each one of the amirs and great men proclaimed his independence 
and sovereignty in his own place of residence ; and the rights of rebellion and confusion became 
promulgated in that country. The amtrs and maliks — like the kings of nations —~ shut on 
one another the doors of obedience, and hoisted the standards of independent rule. Conse- 
quently the infidels of Vijayanagar, seizing the property of the Musalmans, used each year to 
make raids into the territory of Islim, and much injury used to he caused by those infidels to 
the country of the Musalmins. 


F Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khiin, who after that became entitled “ ‘Adil Shah ;’? and Masnad-i 
‘Alt Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk who sat on the Kutb-Shahi throne, since they were in proximity to 





7 This is an important passage, as it shows how the governors of provinces were justified in declaring their 
independence on the decline and fall of the Bahmani power. If they had not done so, they would have had to 
submit to the ignominy of being ruled by Malik Barid instead of their lawful sovereign, Kutb-ul-Mulk’s loyalty 
asted longest, 
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the country of the infidels, of course the injury and malice of that tribe of infidels reached in a 
greater degree the capital, Ahmadnagar and all the territory of that place ; until the time of 
Shih Husain Nizim Shih who extinguished by the sword the sparks of the sedition and 
annoyances caused by the cursed infidels, as will hereafter, please God ! be related in detail in 
these pages. 

End of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


(To be conténued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS IN THE XVIIITH CENTURY. 


Preface by R. C. Temple. 


Tue papers I am now able to publish through the courtesy of the authorities of the India 
Office have a two-fold interest. In the first place they throw light on the earliest and unsuccess- 
ful attempts to settle the Andaman Islands, the site of the great Penal Settlement of the 
Government of India at the present day, by the celebrated marine surveyor, Archibald Blair, 
In the next place they give us part of the story direct from Blair himself. 


I now propose to print the papers as they stand and to supplement them with notes by 
myself and Mr, E. H. Man, 0. I. E., by way of postscript. 


The papers consist of — 


(1) A letter from Archibald Blair to the Governor-General, dated 19th April, 1789, 
from the Andamans. 


(2) A letter from Archibald Blair from the Andamans, dated 26th December, 
1789, to his brother, Prof. Robert Blair of Edinburgh, and forwarded by him to 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, and by the latter to W. W. Gren- 
ville, afterwards Lord Grenyille of the Ministry of “ All the Talents.” 


(3) A Report by Mr. Patrick Stone on the present Port Cornwallis, dated 9th 
June, 1791. 


(4) An abstract of Major Kyd’s Report, dated 4th March, 1795, comparing the 
present Port Cornwallis at the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, ¢.e., 
Penang, as sites for Convict Settlements. 


(5) Memorandum on the Andaman Settlements, dated 7th January, 1802. 


No. I. 


Captain Blair to the Right Hon’ble Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. G., 
Governor-General etc., in Council; dated 19th April, 1789. 


My Lorp,—Though there is no immediate Conveyance to Bengal, nor a probability of this 
reaching Calcutta before the arrival of the Elizabeth and Viper ; but as there is a possibility of 
accidents to one or both Vessels, I consider it my duty to leave this Account of my Progress, 
with the accompanying sketch of the Survey, to be forwarded by Mr. Light. 


We made the land near Port Andaman December 27th when the Viper unfortunately 
sprung her main mast, this made it necessary to put in, to repair the damage; and while the 
Artificers were employed I had the opportunity of surveying that excellent Harbour. It’s 
situation being on the west side of the great Andaman, consequently rather difficult of access 
in the §. W. Monsoon is the only reason against it’s being considered as an Harbour of great 
importance. It is well supplied with fresh water which is noticed in the Chart, and Nature 
has made it capable of being well defended, from the Eminence on Interview Island ; from 
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whence the two Brooks derive their source. Many parts of this Island are covered with a rich 
soil, which I have not a doubt will be very productive ; it is over grown with a variety of trees, 
many of which will certainly answer for masis, and probably also for Plank and crooked tim- 
ber, The Island is inhabited by Coffrees which were so timorous, that I could bring 
about no further Communication with them, than their acceptance of afew Presents, which 
they would not receive from our hands, but made signs for them to be laid down on the Beach, 
when they gladly accepted them. Some parts of the Island which were not covered with trees 
afforded us a supply of excellent grass. There is plenty of clay fit for Bricks and the 
shores are covered with shells and Coral which will answer to make lime. 


Having surveyed Port Andaman to the extent of your Lordship’s Instractions, the 11th 
of January, I began the examination of the Coast to the Southward, the Viper tracing the 
Bank, and the Elizabeth coasting close to the Island ; and boats were dispatched to examine 
such Inlets, which had anything promising in theirappearance ; but I foand none between Port 
Andaman and Port Campbell which appeared worthy of an investigation. A reference to the 
Chart will best convey an idea, of the indentings of the Coast, and the extent of the Bank, 
with the very few dangers which extend fsom the shore, The land is moderately high, very 
ridgy and everywhere thickly covered with trees. 


Port Campbell though a perfect Harbour in the N. E. Monsoon, will be found so 
difficult of access during the S. W. winds from the narrowness and dangers in its entrance that 
it will be hazardous if not totally impracticable to enter or quit it in that boisterous season. 


The Coast from Port Campbell to the west entrance of McPherson’s Strait, bears a near 
resemblance to that port which has been already noticed. Aé a small distance, the West 
Mouth of the Strait is not perceptible, by the assemblage of Islands which is termed in the 
Chart the Labyrinth, appearing to shut it up. : 


Ships rounding the south end of the Great Andaman mnst be cautious not to approach 
too close ; to avoid the dangers extending from the Twins, and that from the South end of 
the great Island, both which are noticed in the Chart, 


The small strait, between the Cinque Islands and the Great Andaman, appears to me 
the best, as well as the shortest Passage, for ships intending to touch on the 8. H. side of the 
Island ; there being tolerable anchoring all through that strait, and being entirely clear of 
danger. Macpherson Strait considered as an Harbour possesses many advantages; it is abund- 
antly supplied with excellent fresh water from the Rivulet marked in the Chart, it is well 
sheltered from the force of both monsoons; is open both to eastwaid and westward; and the 
stream of the tide which is regular will facilitate the entrance or departure of ships. But 
with.all those advantages it has one very great defect, which is a want of tenacity in the 
ground which forms the Bottom, which is the major part, Coral, Coral Rock, and Sand, with 
a very small portion of Clay in some places. Upon the whole it will be considered as bad 
anchoring Ground, both from it’s not holding, and the probability of the Cables being destroyed 
by the Coral. This Strait is evidently what has been named by Captain Buchanan, 
McPherson Bay, and the Harbour four leagues northward is termed by him Port Cornwallis.} 


It is hardly possible to conceive a more secure Harbour, than Port Cornwallis; it is easy 
of access, and at the same time capable of being made very strong, the Bottom is a soft Clay, 
and it is perfectly skreened from wind and sea, that a ship mightran in withont anchors or 
cables and sustain no damage. It’s situation will render it easy of access at all seasons and 
ships may depart from it in either Monsoon. To supply a large Fleet with water in the latter 
part of the dry season it might be found necessary to construct Reservoirs to collect and pre- 
serve it; for after a very laborious search, only three scanty Brooks were found, where the 








1 [The present Port Blair. — Ep.] 
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soil was of such a nature as to absorb the whole before it reached the sea; but if Reservoirs or 
Wells were made one or two hundred yards from the shore, in the beds of the Brooks, I have 
no doubt but they would be sufficiently productive to supply a large Squadron; by digging a 
small well about two feet deep the Viper and Elizabeth were supplied with the quantity that 
was wanted, from one of the Brooks. The face of the country is entirely covered with wood, 
and the surface is very uneven, being principally composed of high Ridges and Valleys, both 
covered with a rich soil and the latter seems capable of the highest cultivation. The woods 
will afford an inexhaustible store of timber which will certainly answer for masts and other 
purposes in building or repairing ships. I found many trees of Ebbony, and others which may 
become valuable articles of trade ; a specimen of the latter Ishall have the Honour of present- 
ing to your Lordship on my arrival at Calcutta, some of the Plants too were gathered which 
I am apprehensive will not reach Bengal. While in this Harbour we had regular Land and 
Sea Breezes, and the Climate, judging from our short stay, appeared to be healthy. The 
Tides at full and change rise 7 feet but the stream of the tide is hardly perceptible. There ts 
plenty of Fish, but not being provided with netts we caught very few; Pamphit Snappers 
and Rock Cod abound in the Harbour we also saw turtle but they do not appear to be numerous. 
The soil in many places will answer for bricks, stones which will answer for building are to be 
had in plenty, and the reefs will afford a constant supply of shells and coral for lime. 


The Natives from their features, colour and hair appear to be descended from Affricans and 
there fs an Account in the Annals of Goathat two Portugueze ships with slaves bound to 
Mallana were lost on their Passage thither about 2 Centurys ago which it is probable may 
have first peopled the Great Andaman, by being wrecked on that Island. They are probably 
in the rudest state of any rational animals which are to be found; both sexes go perfectly 
naked ; have no other houses than small huts, or rather sheds, about four feet high ; they seem 
to depend principally on shell fish for their subsistance which they gather on the reefs at low 
water, and it would appear that they sometimes catch turtle and hogs from their Huts being 
ornamented with the bones of those animals, Their greatest stretch of ingenuity appears in 
the construction of their Bows, Arrows, Fish Giggs and small nets. The only appearance of 
Civilization, is their being formed into small societies and some attention paid to a Chief which, 
with his family are generally painted red. They seem to have very deep rooted prejudices 
against strangers, and constantly expressed either fear or resentment when they saw us land, 
except at Interview Island. We were frequently attacked by them which very much circum- 
scribed our excursions but being constantly prepared, in all our skirmishes with them, when 
they were invariably the aggressors, we had only one man wounded. By the kindest treatment 
I could devise when they came on board and dismissing them with presents, I endeavoured 
in vain to bring about a friendly intercourse with them. Their Behaviour was so excessively 
wild and contradictory, that I found it impossible to sum it with any degree of certainty or 
success ; their good nature appeared rather predominant, and in one instance I thought I could 
perceive attachment which inclines me to think, that they, with proper treatment might be 
made useful to settlers. We could not find the smallest appearance or marks of cultivation im a 
soil which wonld be highly productive with moderate labour. 

After examining Diligent Strait and the Archipelago I proceeded to Barren Island and 
found the Volcano in a Violent State of eruption, throwing outshowers of red hot stones and 
immense volumes of smoke. There were two or three eruptions while I was close at the foot 
of the Cone, several of the stones rolled down and bounded a good way past the foot of it. 
After a diligent search I could find nothing of sulphur or anything that answered the descrip- 
tion of Lava, 

From Barren Island I proceeded to explore for a dangerous ledge of Recks? which is only 
noticed in some of the Charts, but having been seen lately by Captain Hanna I was determined 
if possible to ascertain its situation. I first struck soundings on a large bank which environs 


“2 [Now the Invisibte Bank. — Ep.] 
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the danger which, with proper attention to the Land, will apprize ships of their danger before 
they approach it too close. The Ledge is situated in Latitude 11° 0’ 7” N. and bears from the 
Sonth end of the Great Andaman’ H. 16° S. distant 17 Leagues. It is of small extent with 
high Breakers on it, and some parts are Visible after the Surfs. 


Your Lordship’s Commands relating to the Andamans being executed, our stock being 
exhausted and several of the people having disorders (contracted at Calcutta) which required 
assistance, I determined to proceed immediately for this Island, and arrived here the 38rd 
Instant. I have now the satisfaction to inform Your Lordship that the Major part of our sick 
will be fit for duty again in a few days, when I shall proceed directly for Acheen in order to 
examine Sidoo Harbour, and another a little to the Southward of it, which Mr. Light has 
informed me of. He is also to give me a Letter to the King of Acheen, which I have no doubt 
will procure me Permission to make the necessary examination. 


By the middle or end of June I expect to quit the Coast of Sumatra and to arrive at 
Calcutta in July, when Ishall have the honour of laying before Your Lordship, a more detailed 
account of the service with particular Plans of the Harbours and a General Chart of the whole 
Survey. 

I have, etc., (Sd.) Archibald Blair. 


No, II. 
Henry Dundas to W. W. Grenville, 1790, August 19, ‘ Donira Lodge. 


‘¢Mr. Robert Blair, who writes the enclosed, is professor of practical astronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and perhaps one of the most ingenious men and best philosophers 
you ever knew. The letter he sends to me is from his brother, the officer who you will recollect 
to have been employed in the survey of the Andaman harbour, concerning which we entertain 
such sanguine expectations, The letter is proper for your perusal in every point of view, but 
I send it on account of what is stated respecting the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis. It is 
more recent than any thing I haveseen. Perhaps there is more recent at the Admiralty or 
your Office, but nothing official has reached me of so late a date on the subject.” 


2 Enclosures :— 


Number 1. — Robert Blair to Henry Dundas 1790, August 6. 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


‘tT should still have delayed writing, if it were not for a letter which J have just received 
rom my brother, and which I use the freedom of enclosing, as it may possibly contain some 
farther information concerning an object, about whose importance such sanguine hopes are, and 
I hope justly, entertained. As I know howreadily you will overlook any impropriety in giving 
a hint on a subject of which you are so much better a judge, I shall also venture to mention a 
thought which occurred to me on reading Archibald’s letter. 


“T have heard through a friend, who has long corresponded with Lieutenant Mears, thata 
proposal has been made to Government to send the convicts to one of the Sandwich Islands 


(which I believe the Lieutenant has purchased from the Natives) instead of sending them to 
New Holland. 


* Mieht they not be conveyed at much less expence, and turned to much better account, if 
sent to colonise Chatham Island? The supply of Europeans which would thus be at hand, to 
recruit our military and naval armaments in India, seems alone to be an object of great magni- 
tude. The limited extent of the island, its proximity to the seat of Government, and the 
military force and fortifications necessary, at any rate, to protect the harbour, would effectually 
prevent their ever becoming troublesome, But I have said more than enough on a subject, 
which, if worth attending to, must have already occurred to you.” 


8 In the Genl, Chart the South extreme is named Rutland Island. 
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Wumber 2. — Archibald Blair, to Robert Blair, 1789, December 26. 
Port Cornwallis, Chatham Island. 


“ Commodore Cornwallis arrived here the 19th, and seems perfectly satisfied that it is a 
place of infinite national importance, I have therefore little doubt but the Government of 
Bengal will instantly take the necessary steps to establish it as our principal naval port in 
India. He proposes to return here next south-west monsoon, and I have the satisfaction to 
perceive that he approves of what I have done. He quits this place soon to visit Penang, when 
I shall be left to execute his commands, The vessel I commanded proceeds to Calcutta with 
dispatches, and will return with provisions and men. 


“The soil is productive, the climate healthy; we are well provided with fish, turtle from 
Diamond Island in great abundance, and vegetables from the Carnicobar.” 


Wo. III. 


An Account of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman 
Island,® by Mr. Patrick Stone, Master of His Majesty's Ship Crown, 
received per Rodney, 9th June 1791, 


Directions for Sailing in, and out of the Harbour. — When you are between the North 
and South reefs you'll see far up the Harbour at the N. W. Coruer, two Points with a small 
Island between them ; keep this Isle in sight and run in, or if you should have the Wind N. E, 
you may turn in with the above Isle from Point to Point, but do not lose sight of it; to make 
it better known you'll see a remarkable Tree on the left hand point, or the North end of Long 
Island, but indeed you may run into this Harbour with the greatest ease without Danger, only 
give every point a Birth about 2 Cables length and go the Northward of the little Isle, then 
haul over to the Southward ; be sure you keep the Southernmost point of the Harbours Mouth 
open with the next, and Anchor on the West side of the little Isle : this is called the Outer 
Harbour. < 


Marks for Anchoring. — This is such a good and fine Harbour, there are no particular 
Marks for Anchoring but I would advise Strangers not to go into any of the Coves, ’till they 
first Sound with their Boats — without it is the Sonth Cove, which is the first Cove on the 
South side which is clean and clear of all Rocks ; You may Anchor in what Water you please, 
good. holding Ground. 

Wooding and Watering. — Wood in great plenty, you may cut it alongside of the beats, 
there are many Streams of Water from the Mountains and with a little trouble might be made 
very convenient. 


Provisions and Refreshments. — None to be had here at present as there is no Settle- 
ment, you may have Fish with the Seine or Hook and Line. 


Fortifications and Landing Places. — No Fortifications. You may Land any where 
here the Water being so smooth, but the Sandy bays are preferable. 


. rade and Commerce. — Neither Trade or Commerce. The People are quite Black with 
Woolly Hair and of a Savage Disposition, and of a Small Stature. 


This Harbour lies in the Latitude 18° 24’ N. and Longitude 93° 20’ Ht. It flows full and 
change at 9 o Clock and rises and falls 7 or 8 feet at Spring Tides. If coming from the 
Southward and bound into this Harbour, the first remarkable thing is the High Hill called 
Saddle Hill, which is the highest land hereabouts or I believe the highest on the Island; at the 
foot of Saddle Hill is a Small Isle called Craggy Island, but being badly to be seen ‘till you run 
in shore; but what makes it easily known is a remarkable White Rock standing close to it, 





# [Now Port Blair, — Ep.] 5 (Now Port Cornwallis. — Ep ] 
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which at a Distance you will take for a large White Patch, on or near the Island; by this time 
you will see the Entrance of the Harbour, which is about 5 miles to the Northward of Craggy 
Tsland. The Land between the two is remarkable having two Hummocks and a Flat between ; 
the Northernmost Hummock stands on the South point of the Harbour. On the North side of 
the Entrance you will see a Hill which makes a Peninsula, and both from this and the South 
point runs out a reef of Rocks, but no Danger as they are always above Water, or the Sea 
breaks over them, but Deep Water Close to them. Yon will see in the Middle of the Harbour 
a little Isle with a Spit running from it 8. W., but ran round the Northward of the Isle, and 
Anchor where you please; This small Island would be a fine place to plant Guns upon to defend 
the Harbour: There is a Channel on each side, but the North side is the Broadestand of course 
the best for Working ; This Harbour forms a long square; at the Hast end isa long Isle lying 
N. and §. which 1 call Long Island, between the N. end of it and the N. W. point of the 
Harbour is the Entrance of what is called the Interior Harbour, going in you will see three 
Tslands, the first the largest, the 2¢ the next (which is the Island above mentioned as a mark to 
come in or go out by) the 3d the Smallest, from the N. W, point of Long Island to the middle of 
this 84 Isle runs a flat shoal of Mud which you must take care of, for you may have 8 fathoms, 
and the next cast only two or 3 fathoms, all the N. and W. of those Islands is nothing but a 
flat of soft mud; on any of the Three Islands I have mentioned you may erect convenient 
Wharfs, as you [have] 33 and 4 fathoms close to the Rocks, here you might have Storehouses 
and Hospitals. To the Eastward of the First Island you will see a round low flat Island, 
which I call round Island, between this and the above other Isles makes the Harbour which 
you may lye in what Water you please from 17 to 3 fathoms, From round Island runs to the 
Southward a Spit of Mud and Sand about 2 Cables length with only 3 fathoms on it and 5 close 
to between this Island and the N. W. point of the Harbour, there are several Streams of Fresh 
Water and one large spring which may be cleared out with very little trouble where you may 
have Plenty of Good Water. The largest Ship in the Navy may Anchor within a Cables 
length of this place to Complete their Water. This Harbour is capable of containing a great 
number of Ships, and [think it may be made one of the best in the known World, it is 
commodious and roomy, very easily defended as there is no such thing as to attack it on the 
Land side or back part being surrounded with a large Shoal lake, or piece of Water, and it is 
surrounded again with a very thick Jungle or Mangrove Trees which grows in the Water and 
of Course it must be a Swamp, so you have nothing to Guard but the Harbours Mouth, 


No. IV. 


Abstract of Kyd’s Report relative to the Settlements at Prince of Wales? 
Island and the Andamans; also his Report on the comparative 
length of the passages between Madras and Bengal and 
the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, 1795. 


I, — Major Kyd’s first part of a Report relative to the Settlements at Prince 
of Wales’ Island and the Andamans, dated the 4th March,'1795. 


P, 2.-—— One of the principal objects of his visit to Prince of Wales’ Island was to enable 
him to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in his mind respecting the comparative advan- 
tages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans as a Port of refitment and refreshment for 
the Navies of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales Island, [i. e. Penang] which he 
surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in 1787, 


P, 3. — Takes a short view of what has hitherto been done by Government for the estab- 
lishment of a Port of refitment of our Fleets tothe Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to 
prevent in future that great loss of the most valuable period of the Year for Naval operations, 


which has heretofore been sustained by the Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to 
Bombay to repair. 
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P, 4, —- Lacam’s Plan of new Harbour proposed in 1774 or 5 proved to be totally imprac- 
ticable. 


P, 5, — Next Plan was thatat Prince of Wales’ Island in 1786. 
P. 7, — The next was the Andamans in 1788, 


P. 8. — Commedore Cornwallis gave a decided preference to the North Hast Harbour, now 
Port Cornwailis, and the Settlement was completely effected in 1793. 


P.9.— But Kyd observes that he never at any period found oceasion to alter the opinion 
he had formed of the comparative advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Islands, 
as delivered im his Report of the last place in 1787. 


P, 11. — Description of the Andamans. 
P. 16. — Only 4 Months fair weather in the Whole Year, from December to March. 


P. 17, — About the middle of April the rains begin to fall, till the end of November, 
attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls. 


P, 18. — Generally tempestuous for 7 Months. 


P. 19. — Of the immense quantity of Rain — double the quantity that falls in Bengal 
when the excess is deemed detrimental to cultivation. 


P, 20. — Of the richness of the Soil and the quickness of Vegetation. 


P. 21, — Have not had sufficient experience to judge of the effect of the Climate on the 
human Constitution. : 


P, 25. — Opinions of the Surgeons that there is nothing peculiarly noxious in the Climate 
of the Andamans more than in all tropical Climates subject to great falls of Rains. 


P. 25. — Every reason to believe that thesituation will in the end become healthy, as, from 
the nature of the surface of the ground, Water cannot lay an hour after the most violent Rain. 


P. 26. — Have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Value for Ship building. 
P, 26. — Abundance of Timber &t for the construction of Buildings on Shore. 


P, 28, — On the small Spot that has been cleared they have found all the variety of Fruit 
Trees carried from Bengal. 


P. 28, — The culinary Vegetable and some smail experiments of Sugar Cane, Indigo, mace 
and other Grains thrive wonderfully well. 


P, 29, — A description of the Natives. — Never yet in any part of the Globe has the human 
Race been discovered in a more degraded or savage state, 


P. 30. —- The Harbour of Port Cornwallis is sufficiently capacious for the largest Fleets — 
easy of ingress and egress, and a safe shelter for Ships at all Seasons. 


P. 31. — Comparison between the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 


P, 32. — Prince of Wales Island — the entrance perfectly safe, having upon it depth enough 
at low Water spring Tides for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy. 


P. 82. —- The inner Harbour under Poolajuajah a safe and smooth Bason, where the largesé 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety in one Tide even with their Guns on board. 


P. 32. — On the Island Juajah is space enough for Store Houses and » Marine Yard saffi- 
ciently extensive — and Wharfs may be constructed with great ease, 
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P. 33, — This inner Harbour has the additional advantage of being easily fortified at little 
Cost. 


P. 33. — Since he surveyed it in 1787 the Island has been cleared and cultivated to the 
extent of at least 25 Square Miles — Abundance of excellent tropical fruits and all the Vege- 
tables common in India. 


P, 383. — The Climate temperate and healthy, and entirely free from Gales of Wind and 
violent weather of every kind. 


P. 34. — A considerable population, permeniaely of industrious Chinese and Natives of 
the Coast of Coromandel. 


P, 34, — A large Town has been built — Shops and Markets filled with every article of 
refreshment or Supply that a Fleet can be in want of. 


P. 34. — A very extensive Commerce is established through the medium of Ships navigated 
by Europeans, and-Prows from the neighboring Countries even as far to. the eastward as Calabar 
— and capable of being inereased to a very great extent. 


P. 87. — Gives the testimony of Commodore Rainier in his Letter of 31st Decemr 1794, who 
wag at that Island in the Suffolk, in favour of Prince of Wales Island over the Andamans. 


P. 38. — Commodore Mitchell’s Squadron of 5 Ships remained a Month at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and received abundance of refreshment. 


P, 88. — Captain Pakenham of His Majesty’s Ship Resistance says he has never been in 
“any foreign Port where a Ship of War was so well and easily supplied with every desirable 
Article. 


P. 40. — States the defects of Prince of Wales Island. It’s great distance from any of 
the Company’s other Possessions, so that it cannot be reinforced Troops or supplied with 
Ammunition and Stores, &e#., d&ca., &c, 


P, 42. — States the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 


P. 48. — Has a full convietion that Prinee of Wales’ Island all circumstances considered, 
is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that it in fact provides every thing that Govern- 
ment can want for a Port of refitment and refreshment for the Navies of Great Britain to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin, 


. [Then follows his Report of Prince of ace Island in 1787, formerly called Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca. 


II. — Kyda’s Report on the comparative length of the passages between Madras. 
and Bengal and the Andamans and Frince of Wales Island. 


During the South West Monsoon (beginning of April to the middle of October) the 
Passage from Madras to Port.Cornwallis does not exceed 8 Days, 


Will be much greater to Prince «: Wales Island. But towards the end of October the 
passage is very quick, not exceeding 20 Days. 


The passage from either the Andamans or Prinee of Wales’ Island to Madras during the 
South West Monsoon is precarious and difficult and will require nearly equal time. 


During the North® East Monsoon, particularly during the first part of it, Ships eannot with 
safety remain on the Coromandel Coast. The Passage, both to the Andamans and Prirce of 
Wales’ Island tedious — 3 weeks must be allowed. 


During the whole of the North East Monsoon the Passage in returning is s quick and certain 
— 7 Days from the Andamans — 12 from Prinee of Wales’ Island. 





5 November, December, January, 
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In the North East Monsoon the Passage from Bengal to the Andamans is 8 Days — but to 
Prince of Wales’ Island more than double — 24 days the average. 


In returning from the Andamans to Bengal 15 Days — from Prince of Wales’ Island 
25 Days. 


During the South West Monsoon, going and coming from the Andamans § — Prince of 
Wales Island 20 Days. 


No. V, 
Memoranda relative to the Settlement at the Andamans, dated 9th January 1802. 


The object in establishing a Settlement at the Andamans was to obtain a refitting Post for 
Ships in time of War. 


The Settlement was begun early in the year 1790 on the Southermost part of the 
Island, where a Harbour had been discovered by Commodore Cornwallis which in his opinion 
was suitable for the purpose. But in November 1792 the Settlement was removed from this 
part to the N. E. part of the Island where the Commodore had discovered another Harbour, 
possessing advantages superior to the former, and which was named Port Cornwallis. A good 
test of the Security of this Harbour was afforded soon after the removal of the Hstablishment, 
to this part of the Island, by a Tempest of uncommon Violence which prevailed at Port 
Cornwallis by which two of the Vessels were driven on Shore, but got off without any damage 
to their bottoms and only trivial loss in other respects. The Soil of this part of the Island is 
excellent and of a rich quality, which when cleared and eultivated will produce the Natural 
Fruits and grains of Hindostan in great abundance, but from the enormous size and 
abundance of the Timber the clearing of the Land must be a work of time and great labor- 
The supplies of Fresh Water are represented also to be so abundant that with little trouble 
Watering places may be made for supplying the largest Fleets. 


The .Natives at first appeared extremely jealous of the New Settlers and put te death some 
Fishermen sent thither from Bengal and for some time continued to shew very little desire of 
any intercourse, but afterwards became more familiarized. 


Till the Year 1798 the Settlers in general appear to have eontinued healthy when about 
the Setting in of the 8. W. Monsoon, an uncommon sickness prevailed amongst them, which 
rendered it imprudent to determine on the fitness of the place for a Naval Arsenal till the 
cause from whence such sickness had arisen could be determined by further experience, but 
altho’ the Rains were succeeded by favourable Weather which greatly contributed to’ the 
recovery of the Sick, the Settlement still continued unhealthy, which was attributed to a sufii- 
cient space of Land not being cleared, but in the Season following the Settlement was more 
healthy than on any former one, altho’ there had been am unusual quantity of Rain. 


In the succeeding Season however namely 1795/6the inhospitality of the climate 
was sufficiently proved, above 50 of the Settlers and Mr. Reddick the Surgeon having died. 
It was therefore on this ground determined to withdraw the Settlement, but to prevent any 
Foreign Nation attempting an Establishment there, which it was observed was not probable, a 
Small Vessel was stationed off Port Cornwallis to keep possession. The Governor General in 
Council observed to the Court that if it should be thought expedient to prosecute the original 
plan af the end of the War the Settlemt might be reestablished with little disadvantage. 


With respect to the advantages and disadvantages of this Settlement compared with those 
of Prince of Wales Tsland the Single circumstances of its local Situation being such as to render 
a communication with all the Companys Settlements so completely easy at all Seasons of the 
Year was in Major Kyds opinion sufficient to determine in its faver provided the Salubriety of 
the Climate was ascertained, bat that in every other respect Prince of Wales Island had the 
advantage. [January 9th, 1802.] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIR PROBY THOMAS CAUTLEY. 


“AMONG many greater services to India the 
late Sir Proby Cautley diffused largely in Up- 
per India the delicious fruit of the Bombay 
mango, previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the banks of the 
Jumna and Ganges canals”’ — Hobson-Jobson, 
p. 424, ii. 


He was son of the Rev. Tho. Oautley, B D, 
Rector of Raydon and Stratford S Mary, Suffolk, 
by Catherine his wife, daughter of the Rev. 
Narcissus Charles Proby, M. A., Rector of 
Stratford and of Toddenham in Gloucestershire. 


A pamphlet entitled The Parish Church of 
Stratford 8. Mary, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. G 
Brewster, Rector of Stratford, contains the fol- 
lowing information :— 


“Of mural tablets there are four, all placed in 
the South Chancel Aisle.” : . “The next 
commemorates the Rev. N. C. Proby, M. A, 
Rector of this parish and of Toddenham, who died 
Dec. 20th, 1804, in his 66th year; and the next the 
Rev. T. Cauley, B. D , Rector at the same time of 
Raydon and Stratford, and buried at the former 
place. He died July 13th, 1817 The death of 
his widow is recorded on the fourth tablet, June 
Sth, 1830." — P. 15. 


List of the Rectors of Stratford. 


Narcissus C. Proby, 1784-1803. 
Buried Dec 27th, 1804) 


Thomas Cautley, 1803-1817. (Buried at Ray- 
don.) — Ibid., p 16. 


There are also three monuments in Stratford 
churchyard :— 


(Resigned. 


I. (Altar-tomb within rails.) Rev. Narcissus 
Cha, Proby, 20 years R. of this parish, d. 20 Dec., 
1804, aged 66; Arabella, his wife, d. 28 Nov., 1841, 
aged 89; her mother Mrs. Cath. Weller, wid. of 
Capt. John Weller, R. N., d. 31 Mar., 1792, aged 
76; Mary’ Proby d. 3 Mar., 1868, aged 92. 


II. §. side: Cath , wife of Rev Tho. Cautley, 
R, of this parish, dau. of Rev. N. C. Proby, d. 5 
June, 1880, aged 55. N. side: Cha. Will. Cautley, 
their inf. son, d. 22 Mar., 1801. 


Jif. (Recumbent cross within same rails as 
“TI.”) S. side: Col. Sir Proby Tho. Cautley, 
K (©. B., Member of H. M. Indian Council, 
d@. 25 Jan., 1871, aged 69. 





From the above information the following 
tabular pedigree is formed : 


Capt. John Wel- = Cath. - 
ler, R.N.; d. be- 
fore his wife. 


* * b. 1715-16; a 81 
Mar , 1792, aged 76 (m. i. in 
Stratford ch’yard) 


The Rev. Narcissus Cha.= deeicti Wel- 
Proby, M.A., R. of Stratford ler; b. 1751-2; 
(1784-1803) and of 'Todden- d. 28 Nov., 
ham, co. Glouc.; b 1787-38; 1841, aged 89 
d 20 Dec. 1804 aged 66 (m.1. (m.i.in Strat- 
in Stratford ch.andch’yard); | ford ch’ yard), 
bur. 27 Dec at Stratford. 


| 
Cath. Ploby; b ==The Rev, Tho. Mary Proby; b. 


1774-5; d. 5] Cautley BD, 1775-76; 4.3 
June, 1830,; R. of Strat- Mar. 1868 
aged 56(m.i.| ford (1803- aged 92 (mi. 
in Stratford| 1817) and of in Stratford 
ch, and ch’-| Raydon; d.  ch’yard). 
yard), 13 July, 1817, 

(m.i in Strat- 

ford ch ); bur. 

at Raydon. 


Col Sir ee Tho Cautley, 
KCB, Memb. of H. M. 
Indian Council; b 1801-2; d. 
25 Jan., 1871, aged 69 (m i. 
in Stratford ch’yard). 


Oha.will Caut- 
ley; d.in inf, 
22 Mar , 1801, 
(m.i in Strat" 
ford church- 
yard). 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 





FIRE-WORKS AT PANJABI MARRIAGES, 


WHEN a marriage party goes with the bride- 
groom to the bride’s house, and the former do not 
let off good fire-works, the girls and women from 
the bride’s house and its neighbourhood sing a 
song including the following verse :— 


Asdn gailtdn hinj gawdtdn: 

Par hawdtdn mél na dtdn. 

We cleaned the streets for nothing : 
But still no sky-rockets came. 


If the bridegroom has really brought no fire- 
works, the above jocular verses are meant in real 
earnest, and he is put to much shame. 


Miya Dis in P. N. and Q. 1888. 





4 Ia White's Suff. Directory for 1844, under Stratford S. Mary: * Proby Miss Mary ’’ (p. 260). 
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Grant, Alexander, aanoaat of Caleutta Black 
Hole), 298 ff.:— flight from Calcutta ..... 300 


Grénville, Lord, writes about the Andamans. $26 | 


QTISCIO = QTOGKO verses we 160 
grosso == CTUSE ecco Bee reesocen 159 f. 
Gugra, a nameon the Central Asian Indo- 
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Chinese coins, 51:— = ? bea sevstesseces. OO 
Gugradama, Bee GUgTE..sescesssecsecsseersesseceee BL 
Gugrainada, see Gugra.csscsssaserssessecssssen BL 
Gugratida, see Gugra ...ssscsssesssscceseccacesnrse BL 
Gumbatai in the Tangé Pass, -ruins 5 at, 25 ff. — 

== Mo-su, 60:— excavations at, described, 

27 £.; plans of the ruins at, Plates IIT. and 

EV GO PARE 4 sich isecuieicne scuscevsseecasteteciiverics. OG 
Gurais = Guards ....05...secccecceceecseacs ene 93 
Gurézi Dialect of Shina, 93 ff.; its ea 

cal position teeevecss cen peesecccccsaree tevesesesseone 9S 
habeet = bitt ...... sebaceous nee ceeesecavessese 196 
Habib-Ulléh Shah ‘Attyat-Ulléh (saint) covers OUT 
IE orasvcvessceniastessecacseaidiesccccccs cocssssee “OG 
Hanna, Cant, + and the Tnvisible Bank . o B25 
Hara-sirnha-déva of Mithila, 1826 A. D.: 57- 
Hagan Bahri, a Bréhman convert . seeceescconce 246 
Hagan Ganga O98 v0.0 CUS BOM 000 OOF Reese Cee cenesste cs < 153 £, 
Hasan Khén (Babmant) . $00 2ee eee cncees sae 242, -244, 
Hasan Shih (Bahmant) wn bensetiess . 184 
hemp (juice).......0. cease. Coeur tcecssvecressseses 88 
Hindi, Bastorn. defined, ‘262 ; — ate name dig- 

cussed, 264 :— speakers of, 264 :— geogra- 

phical position of, 264 :— origin of, 264 :— 

dialects of, 268:— grammar, 265° ff.; de. 

clension, 265; pronouris, 265; eal 
‘phomanciation . ste ensvecesevascessccesccrsens SOB 


. 117, 


Hindu ruins at Bhai in the Tangé Pass ...,., oF 
Hindus in Bunér ....sccesecccseors cdees . 20, 24 
Hiranayaka, king of ‘the rats ... eetecense 156 
Hiuen Tsiang on Bunér, 44 f: — his road 
measurements in Bun6r ... sersceseee. coe sores BS FE, 
Holwell’s defence of panei 800 : — os the 
Black Hole ....00.00 wsssesscesscess 7 299 
honey as a spirit-searer seaeaWeeuesinessans . 117 
horns as spirit-scarer ....0s0e svoscseer eee LIZ 
house-building, folklore of .. anes . 304 
Huméyan Shéh Bahmant..... . 249 ff, 
Husain bin Hagan, brother of Khalf It Hagen. 913 
Hashyar == Nizim-ul-Mulk.. .. 187 
Hlustrator Words ....cccse. see . 204 
Iim, Mt., in the Tangé Pass 19: Greets. 
tions on Mt., 23: — térthas on Mt. ......... 94 
Ty& == Hlijah, 195; KhwAj& Khizar .... . 195 
INCENSE AS & SPITIt-SCAYET... 10. .00see cen see - 117 
INGICAtOY WOLAS seecesseosessscos seedaseuse203 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Hast Central al Group 
OF wrcssees socsceserseccsnccncssscesensesensessyssen 269 4. 
Ilyas = Blias .. <5 - 195 _ 
inexhaustible sapplian:. eeescsescecee GUM 
| inscriptions at Barkili in “Bunér, ‘88: — at ‘Bi. 
shunai in the Tangé Pass, 28 f.:— at Mul- 
laisap in Bunér, 88 f.: — at Miangém in the 
Tangé Pass, 28:— at Nawakili in Bunér, 
38: — at Zangi Khan Banda in Bunér ... 88. 
Integer WOFUS ......sssseeeeecet corsessereeeecsesscereee 203 
Interview Island want mnnnnnrrnn 328 


Introducer Words ...ccecseserssscessssesvaee set caress 204, 
Invisible Bank, the ...... cecasecseseerece BOD 
iron as a substituted blood sacrifice aeeinswis eee 140 
Ism4“t] Husaini Safawt . st casvevestuee ne 
Ismé‘fl Mokh Afghan se.sccsssscccssssssssrsee 142 £. 


jackal in folktales.... acy 

Jaffar, Mt., near Turask, 1 ruins on 
Jahnir, River..: a 200.000 secncs ove ses cecccs ces, 
Jalil Khan Bukh&rt ....... 


anensececcece LOT 
25 
» 186 
ee” 240. 


Jamalgarh?, Buddhist ruins wai: seccercescesessere 14 
Jamkhandi, siege of ......secccsscesce vn snseee sce 149 f. 
JFONCUssev00se000 sae SBN aNaRsedaleebare taseseweeenens » 252 
Jaque, ‘Marquis de St. at the ae of Cal- 
CULES 02. 400 20e coe cnc ceeeas onsescas uses . 296 
Jatathgava, the Kite ...s0sssscesvessesceosees . 157 
Jatak Raya of Wairagadh Sdpss¥sus csdwavescauees . 286 


Jauhar Habsht (slave) ~...cssccssssssseccesseeseccee 291 
Jindé Pir = Khw&j& Khizar .. ee sesesuees o- 195 


Junnar ese Fea 8 6S BGs BEG BOO ROd CP @©¢es - 808 
_ Juvur in the Tangé Pass described, 19; Hindu 
rock sculptures at, described.:.... . 28 


Kadphises sieeead coin of, foot at ee 
galai .. wéNcaes bee 0ae exes oe 206500 COE tea DES KeNTee FE ‘18 


‘Kalam, 819; slope of «. caenes wane So oee Poo pee yen teeees Bee “ot 


- INDEX, 


819 :— foundation of, as a capital, 143 :— 
History of the kings of... ....cssecee 


Kalhar, 151: — =< Pp Karhad set eseses eve ced anceetaen 317 
Kalliana, siege of ...... sis seubadanceva LOU'S. 
Kalyana Katak, (Onttack) is in 1 folktales .. « 159 


Kamésvara Thakkura as seas of Oint, Cs 
1826 A, D.. een 9Ot aege 2000668 saeGesg 59 


Kanara, ciiaak on. JepabareeseedeaseGstesadieee Minees: BOO Ee 
Kanbari ...... dcepuae’s wees 14D 
Kanchi = KAnchtpura ... . 290 


Kanchipura, attack on . wicaetebe we 289 
Kandahér of the folbiales == _ = Bendhtr im nthe 


DGCCAN. ssiadsecoved ces kessestesecssnexes coves 145 
Kandh&r in the Deccan: susteneweunesteubeas as, 808 
Kaniyan, a Tamil poet ...ccrrecsssscrncassesssvees Oo 
Kanva Dynasty, list of the Jac dnsdewervssiaceasesew LOO 
Kannaganfr, the Tami] poet .. shiitenaesebe: OLE 
Kari. ...cccccccoesee Sacictagecectens vases 281 


Karapa in Bunt, heasiiotion of the ancient 
TOA Ati ror res seccer sae srasee srcoess 28 
Marrormioaure 6 a ‘folktale fob ees wives 158 
Kasim Bartd-i-Mamélik, 316:— = Kasim 
Turk .. sisuaasaiucedevereeess - 308 
Kaésmirt Gisaaee 6 ‘f., "85 f. 169 ff., 219 ff., 
O47 ff., 269 ff. 
Kawim-ul-Malk Turk 2.0.1. .c0cccssoscssavcce sence B05 
Keen’s flight from. Oalontta... seavauavesaneveasiecnce cOUk 
Khalf Hasan, 213 :— Malik-ut-Tajar, 189 ff, 


209 ff., 237, 239 

Khan Khanan, 188:—— Ahmad Khan (Bah- 
MANDI) see rve cues Suscswevineuenneeseuepestes LOO 
Khandar i in ae Deas Siswinasiasachtecigevecsines- 440 
Khérepatan ... vs soanes seer 150 
~ Khawasg Khin = = = Kasim Turk nesses reensecseses BUS 
Khélné, siege of .. seuceinbe Ueesneksseaecuessesee- ZOO 


Khérla, siege of .. ss wees 211 ff., 282 

Khotan, Tndo-Ohinses seine ‘of... ssaebisseusecisven, “OD 

Khwéjé Jahan, 277 ; builds the domes at Bidar, 
286 :— death of, 289;—-== Ahmad Khia 
‘(Bahmant), 186:— = Makhdim Khw&jah 
Jahan, 218 :— Muhammad bin ‘Ali sain 


236: ——<— Najm-ud-Din Gilani... IN TYEETELI CI.) 243 
Khwaja Khas = ras Khwaja Khizar See cen eservasace 195 
Bh wjh Khizar ..erecsecsessneccecereens . 195 


Khwijah Mahmad Gawain Sas deaies . 978, 989, 284 ff, 
Kingargalai in the Tangé Pass decribed, 
15 ff. :— ruins at, described, 16 £. ; resemble 
the Gandhara ruins, 16; plans of ruins 
at, plates I. and I. en 16:— coin of 
Ooemo sealants Found at ..rsscrrcossccsseess 18 


Kir Khan. vecueneemta ELTETTST ST PTTITTeTTy Tr Trere 150 
Kivahs == CLUSC ose sssenecseeevang eee ansseses eoneesevers LEC) 
kiss as a spirit-scarer.. seen Soe dee seetie ucvestrwetettn Let 
kissing the hand as a ppirit-scarer. «se. » 117 
" Kifes in follctale ....cesssssesetsasagecsensrssesessscsse LL? 


knots as spirit-scarers CUSTCORTTH sue ves tetuge £00050 C08 117 


eae ree 141 ff, 


837 


K6-Pérum-CGéran, the Chila ming snseossevnce 29 ff, 


Kol, an Andaman Tribe os, se ceeneeae . 164 
Kolhapar, 151, 317 — campaign in aiereeee | 284. 
Kondavir, siege of... sacacscesravene LOU, LOO 
Konkan, 310; attack c on, 999; campaign in the, 

284 f£:— doings of ‘Als-ud- Din Bahmant 

TW CHG sack uvcuccievacencsvascenecablaisesenuadcua pisessee 150 
Kothighiz .ccreccessecsee serene jee seadeaiedesicayeenesee- GLO 
BG VUAKONGG: vscwsswneuceceussesendaccedvaseacsts ake 819 
Krishna, River ... se. Sccuise’eeadeseenseuncadee, OL 
Kuki, origin of the name.......ecccssesseceeseee LOL £. 
Kuli Khawdss Khan Hamad&ntsecscescsessee se GLO 
Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadant wv.ccosssecserse B15 
Kivi MM BUNEr wcccsrsevecssnecccrecetecsscsavncesnee 42 
kuret = genealogy .crscccsseccrviccvarscossersescense 56 
Uriah = CLUSC 2 seseccerecreccccersvscartevessscssee LOO 
Kutb-Shahi Dynasty ..cccocccrsscssevessescesseses SLO 
os a aces = Kuli ee Khéa Hama- 

ENT ccutssccoscecwtacececsuasea ceswecuss we 310, 316 
WO MGOR see vecsscuaschasancensedeen . 150 


Kyd, Major, of Ge Andamans. 393 fe: — ~ his 
report On the Andamans. PTrerIritey tit 328 ff, 331 


“ 


Labyrinth Islands ....sssssesssesseseresessessereenes Sad 
Laghupathanaka, king of the crows......... 155 £. 
Lakhimé Thakur&in (Sugauna) of Oini, 
1400 A. D. acon ceosceasssencecasesss 87 
Lalbég, story of, 224:— == Bahmiki we csescoure 294 
Lalbégi scavengers, rites of the, 56;— sects.. 224 
lamp black as a spirit-sCarer ..ecccessssescesenre L1G 
lamps, customs in the Central Provinces...... 111 
language, def. of, 199 : — families of, def. of, 
200 :— group Of, def. OF ...cceceecee sos ccvens tes 
Le Beaume at the siege of Calcutta .......06.0 
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200 
296 


leather a8 & SpIrit-SCAreY .oecscsccsssoessseverceese 117 
Lifting aS & SPIXIb-BCATEL seecsetanrecverescssssscsee LIT 


liquor as a spirit-scarer, 117 £.:— for the 
CEEG cau ses. des nck edsekaasevecsss dawandnbeces 
Long Island .c.. ssesscsssecesesaseceeseseseresese B27 
Lun, a tribe of Dards cccceccscsecssescscccsessossce 93 
lustration, Nicobars scscesacscsccccvercassecccrsecsen QOL 


lls 


Macket, siege of Calcutta, 295 : — seed from 


Calcutta .eree.sseees sonsees voeseee BOO 
Magadhi Prokrit, devivatives pics veosene 205 £, 
magic, book of . $00 tne cos sescsessscrseresseses SOS 
Mah&ban, Mt., i Bunér, = p AOPMIOS..0..00 20 40 £, 


Mahavana Vihéra in Bunér, 58 :— = Pinj- 

KOGAL. cesses 
Mahmid Bahmant.. sci dviinatcaueneuteselanieetivessiec 208 
Mahmad Khan (Bahmant) csevestecssecrasee 209, 213 
Mabmtd Khiljt — his quarrel with ‘Ald-ud- 

Din Ahmad Bahmant, 240 ff.: — was Nizam 

Sh&h Bahmani sree 298 
Mahmid Shéh Bahmant ce resssesseccstevesees SUS ff. 
Mahmad Shah of Gujarfticsssssscoccevoee 279 ££, 311 
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Mahtr, 218, 241, 820: — siege Of... v.06. 
Maimin Mustaféabad... ere 
Majlis-i-Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khéa, ‘BLT: —= Malik 
Yusuf Turk, 309:-— his death... . 819 
Majlis-i-Sharif Bashir Khud&wind Khai... 820 f. 
Makhdumah Jahan, mother of Nizim Shah 
Bahmant, 277: — her death ......esecssmnsees 285 
Makhdtm Khwé&ja Jahan c..cccsesesscee 218, 242 
Malik Bartd ~..s00. ses vee O18 
Malik Dinar Dastir-icMamélik, a ee woe 809 


. 218 


Malik Hasan Nizim-ul-Mulk Bahri .. . 805 
Malik ‘Im&d-ud-Din.. oe . 148 
Malik Khash Kadam Turk “hata al-Mulk... ee . 309 
Malik Mahmid Afghén........ saidevsaees: BOO 
Malik Naéib == Nizam-ul-M nik Bahrt. bauweaeee 305 f. 
Malik Niz4m-ul-Mulk Bahri ....sscsscooree 285, 289 


Malik Taghi of Gujardt .....cccces seers 

Malik-at Tijér, 237, 289 :—~ = Khalf Masai: 
189 ff, 209 .; — = Khwajah Mahmid 
GEWADL 10 sccnceses cccrseccnces srceee retenessressesecss 27Q 

Malik Yuisuf Turk ...1..sessccssessecesscessesseeresee S09 


- 143 


Malikptr csccccscossessccarseoses orasseteressessesseoecae 288 
MalRAId: «ccc ciniccedeinstetesssuensedesstertestereatvenca. LAO 
MSO: .cvs caccsietesiounnducenccsspedecebiosis elestinceise: LOO 
Mialwé, governor Of ..ccocccecseccsccrsseseusccacs DOD f° 
Mdnawa (Maiirdyaniya) Srautastira ..... were 88 


Mdnavagrilhya-sttra, ..osccseenee ces car evscees 
Manda, siege of .....ssccsscsccscecer enccecccesesevees 157 
Mangalberah = sev ahd aes 312 
Mangali, position of, discussed . satease Se 
Manningham, siege of Calcutta, O08 : — fight 
From, Caleurtta, voo.eeveccestvence osscscdeccccsecees sen 298 
Manthara, the iene of the tise: disvetceesivees AOO 
Mantharavati in Magadha, a folktale forest. 156 
Mapletoft, siege of Calcutta, 295 : — flight 
from: CaleQtta dissicvidscvscecccsevasenscsvesewisceees 
Maratha marriage customs, 162, 224:— note 
ON as seutvisecaeeey Ae 
Marchant = =  “Malik-ul-Mant, Tod of Death .. . I61 
marriage customs, Marathas, 162 :— Panjabt, 


vedne bee 83 


301 


832 :— maternal uncle ... csecsesee Ganeiveboess 162 
marriages, Maratha, Mote ON orresseeserseesecans 112 
Masnad-i ‘Alt ‘Adil Kh&n... aeslase - 816 
Manliné Sharf-ud-Din Mazandarant (xin). 216 
Maurya Dynasty, list of the .......ccerssesevere 168 
McPherson. Bay ...scccccsccseescerceseesecccescssseces G24 
MePherson Strait ....cccceses ses scence sesensccscssces B24 
Mears, Lieut., at the Andamans.....sewssceee 526 
measureménts, rustic names LOM... ..ccccccosssese 196 


Medak, SIEGES OL ...cersecvcsceeees 
medint == P duanee ...... 


292680 694 066 cee Ser eve 307 
Peae oteare 1690 


eoeqes e8e BeCteoe ee 


metals a8 SPLLIb-SCBYEYS... ve secees sascesecececcessee LL4 
metamorphosis of serpents ...ccrrcccerssessssceees 193 


Mifingam, inscriptions at, in the Tang Pass: 23 
Minehin’s flight from Calcutta, os csecssseresseas S00 
-Miraj, 318 : — — Mubérakabad, 155 : _ siege 

- off 150; ‘812; Rant Durkavatt of ass 154 f. 


» 151, 210 | mirror as a spirit-scarer ...cssersssecsesene 


sesssese 118 
Mirz& Adham (saint) ...... sccseccessesccarsstensesces BUT 


Mirza Habib-Ullah TYRIINTTRIICGTE TT ETT YP eee yy vor ene 44 f. 
Mirzéi Nfr-Ullah (saint) .....scesecccsscectneness 


ovees 218 
Mithila, medismval kings 111 ....s.ee0serceseeescsces 57 


Miyin Mahmtd Niz&m-ul-Mulk.. - 236 
Miyén Muhammad N igam-ul-Mulk (ent). . 216 
money defined... a re . 103 
Moplas, a ponulan sch of ‘fhe - 64 ff, 
mortar and pestle, folklore Of... er vcceseceecesecsess GUE 
Mo-su = Gumbatai aioe we 60 


Mubfrak&bad = Miraj .........cccssccasevsovesessee 155 
Machal, siege of ....00 ssccee eee Coens cesses seseessssens 2G0 


Mudgal, siege of... ee see vee onaees cesese ver ene OUR 
Mudhé}, 145 :-— wise ‘of esusseasvesbeecseutie. 400 
Muhammad Gisi-daraz, Saiyid . svenne 186 £, 
Muhammad Khan (Bahmani) eabeilion of ... 238 


Muhammad Khan bin Mahmid Khén (Bah- 
mani)... sieesvaneeetiens seooee 188 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani veeeoe LOL ff, 180, 188 £. 
Muhammad Sh&h IT. Bahmant teasiecdveascs! DOG at: 
Muhammad Sirfj Jumaidi, Shékh .......0000 see 154 
Muhammad Sirfj-ud-Din, Shékh ....00cesseeens 
Muhammadabaéd == Bidar ... seiccccosevoee 216, 218 
Muhammadanism, forced conversion of 
PTUIGUS DO: scsi nsciscsnccavonncuage ett dessecsseecesee OL 
Muir’s flight from Calcutta 301 
Mujahid Sh&h Bahmant ......,..se0sssccrsrseneee 181 
Mujahid Shah Balwant Bahmant ... . 182 
Mullaisap in ae ee ie seeuaaaass "38 f, 


280 S84 DOS Fee FES EEE OOS 


Mundargi . seid butacauneausseesseadacspiatevecs- LOO 
Munisvara, a god's idehebisncoseaestenseccscecssecaseesa LOC 
MUSIC as & sprit Ter nvr . 118 
MUSLIN = CALICO ..:... sascrsceecccccecseces cas . 196 


Mustafaabad — D&abhélk Ooo ter oponee tee 314 
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Najm-ud-Din Gilat... ses seoccccovsssrscecseseseceee D493 
Najadi, a Fami] poet... peasnectacuscsessesans. “a0 
names, Nicobars, object of changing cecrescee 201” 
Nasir Khién of Asir ... oe 237 
Nasir-ud-Din, a title of Tema! fl Mukh Afghan, 142 
Nasr-i-Be-Nazitr, a Mopla virsion of the ...... 65 
Narayana of Telingénaé, the Hindu opponent 

of ‘Al&‘-ud-Din Bahmant ...ccossscsscsseee 146 ff, 


Narsingh (godling) in Kangra ....esconrsee 84 
Narsinha Raya of Raj4mundri ........ ae 288 


Nauser in the ie ii ruins at, describ 

Cd. wo. diss see . 18 fi. 
Naugaz Nagtp, : a nana aee eb at Négptr.. 28 
naugaza tombs in the Central Provinees..... 28 
Nawakili in Bunér, a mound at,38:—in- ~ 

BCTIPLION A 000 see cer cvvees sdbiodesktasetecedsicostdiee: OC 
necklaces, dedicatory scocsseseccsccrscosssseecsnace 195 
Nicobarese, motes ON. the se. csccessesess csovsvess 0G Me 
Nil Derai in the Tangé Pass, ruins ater... 20 £. 


INDEX. 
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Ni‘matabad... : sueneccisseeseces 200/200 
Nizam Shéh Bahmant, 277 ff.:— war with 
Mahmad Khilji, 278; defeated by Mah- 
mid Khiljt . sieiieenve eo 
Nizim-ul-Mulk, 282 :— = Hashyar agen 187 
Nixon’s house at Oaloutta ...scccscsessees eaaieens 297 
NOISE AS A SPLTIt-SCALEY ,..c0-esesercorsescsscceveeree LLB 
numbers, even, Nicobarese, 255 ff. ; — uneven, 
NiCODALESE cocess coceveccesescesseccesees nes cee GO Hf, 
Nusratébad = Sagar ... asiseeaceean LOG 


Seecee 08 Cet cee 


object in grammar, def. of the .......ssscoseese 204 
O’Hara’s flight from Calcutta... .sesccscsseee 300 
oil as a ieee osha SoS tee bessndeseagbevanec 410 > 


OWDEDS 2s cccccrcccces cvcrcssenccsssore sanensescasscesens DUS 
ongtang- “kirdha sasnG wens aoweedcguasyaceieue - 262 
Onychaund = Omichand | iuWeuwaas 298, 299 


Orissa, Raji of, death of, O85 :. — Seeben 
against Bahmanis .0.cc-ssscsscccsscoecseressoesee QVC 


Penang = Prince of Wales Island ...... = 
Perun = Slavonic Thunder sia sasiedsauens tase 
Padma-sithha (Sugauna) .. sbacaceeteeueds 
Padshéh in the Tangé Pana, ruins pees. « 20, 22 £. 
Pajja Range, the, in ancient Gandhfra 14 
pala, its place in the Indian Troy seales...... 103 
Pandhérei described ....0+ ses secsevees 43 
Pindiyan Nambi of the Madura Dynasty, a 

royal Tami] poet .....00... sucaser OL 
Pangal, aid OF srveee cores secscccactevecesoosccsssces LOG 


eee COE 4enehe sas 


ht eee 554 SSF 88 Cee 


Pamb&l& ..cccocessecccecessovsescreessvesss ww. 318 
Parkatapah... on seee asa "986 £ and n. 
Pasand Khan iavdars Malik ‘Nath ssesseeceses GUG 
Piccard at the siege of Calcutta... .....essscsence 299 


Piciran-thaiyar, the Tami] poet, 29 ff.:— 
native of Picar near Madura ...... 
Pinjkotai = Mahdvana, 59 f£.:— ruins aes in 
Bunér, described, 34 ff.: — Vihara at, de- 
scribed, 35 :—- plans of ruins at, Plates VI. 
and VII. to face ...sccceee suesiaegernvean /-OD 
Pir Bab& Sahib, the chief sein’ of Bunér.. ssseee 24 
porcupine quills as ae SCATETS secreccnesccces L40 
Porrin =P Perrins.. » 295 
Portuguesse ..eceere savecccessseeve OG 
ccsccoreaneas 20 fhe 


30 


Pottiyar, the Tami] poet a 
prayer, folklore of .. tacos seccstccesereentneces GUS 
predicator WOrds......:.-0ssseececssesee ter asctescsoany 20S 


prefixes, radical, in Andamanese, 229 £.: — 
referent, In Andamamneseé ......ccccesccesevene 290 £ 
pregnancy, customs in the Central Provinces, 
111:—gives right to the throne to a 
WICOW secersese swanearbaessdesseas “OUD 
Prince of Wales’ Island = Penang ......... 328 ff. 
Proper names in the Than District ......... 110 f. 
property, periodical distribution of,in Bunér.. 21 
Puchikwar, an Andaman Tribe wusccsscosessseer 164 
pulse, folklore Of... sscces csr esssevsecsssecssetsesssveee OOF 


SOG SES SUK EE SEE ODE 28 





pupils of the eye, throbbing of thesessocscevee 140 
Purgatory in Salsette sad beusaneesecsens, LLG 
purification ceremonies after death, Nico- 
barese, 254:— by ablution, Nicobars......... 261 
Purra-Nannurru, the, described .sccccccssese 29 


Putham’s house at Oaloutta scsccccccsscocseeees 297 
girs = kirsh DO POe ves nee teeth eed Ode Cee sOS BEL aREDEN ORE 160 
qurds a kurdish 500 C80 OER ers ORs cee Ue ITP iarrel iyi yrryy, 160 


Radham’s flight from Calcutta sscccccsssees SOL 
rain custom in the Central Provinces ........ 111 
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